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EDITOR’S PREFACE. 


To the first edition of this work I prefixed a few 
prefatory remarks, in which I stated its character, 
but did not enter upon aN^onsideration of the ques- 
tions it discusses. Perhaps it was desirable that the 
first judgment formed of it should not be affected, 
favourably or unfavourably, by any arguments of 
the editor. This reason has now lost any weight 
it may have had, and I feel that I am bound to take 
this opportunity of giving a short review of the 
questions .to which the work relates, and the man- 
ner in which the writer has treated them. 

The subjects here discussed belong altogether to 
the groimd between literature and natural science.* 
They have in every case a literary and a scientific 
side. When, in the days of Galileo, they began 
to attract attention, natural science was but in its 

, * la tRe following reaiarka I hare sometimes used the tern 
« science” for “ natural science.” 
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infancy, and literature was protected by powerful 
religious bodies. This neutral province at once fell 
under the dominion of literature, from which it 
was not wrested until the struggle caused by the 
new science of geology. The first discoveries of 
geology were discussed with the utmost arrogance 
by many of the clergy, who thought, or sometimes 
pretended to think, that they were crushing a heresy 
when they wore denying without examination what 
might almost be called the lowest kind of revela- 
tion, since the truths of nature, as Scripture teaches, 
bear witness to the perfe6tions of the Creator. In 
consequence of the false position into which the oppo- 
nents of geology had thus put themselves, it became 
manifest, when their first clamoiu' had subsided, that 
they were in the wrong, although the world did not 
care to inquire how. As might be expected, time 
has brought about the reverse of the old error. Sub- 
jects requiring high, literary knowledge are discussed 
with the greatest dogmatism by men wholly devoid 
of this qualification, and any claim made by scholars 
to their right to be heard is met by derision. In 
the worst days of priestly bigotry notliing was 
done by the opponents of science surpassing the 
audacity of ’scientific men who, knowing little 
Greek, no Hebrew, and in complete ignorance of 
Semitism, set themselves to decide authoritatively 
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the great question of the Biblical Cosmogony. Yet 
these are the first to protest against any similar 
imposture on the part of literary men. 

I wish here to guard against a natural mistake. 
The reader may say, “ You require such high 
qualifications that your neutral territory is for- 
bidden ground to human intelligence.” By no 
means. Natural science and literature are very 
different, at least in their present state. Natural 
science affords positive facts. We go to scientific 
men and ask them respecting the great antiquity 
of the world or any such matter, and are content 
to take their reply as either true or very near the 
truth. The scientific side of our question we have 
not to work out ourselves ; but scientific men cannot 
come to us for such positive replies as they have 
given us. Science is allowed to have gained the 
facts we require, and the general agreement of 
scientific men is no slight guarantee of the correct- 
ness of those facts; for they no longer fonn an 
oppressed sect, which does not dare to preach its 
belief in the face of a hostile majority. Literature 
does not afford such data, and probably never will. 
The extreme disagreement of the best scholars shows 
that the discovery of positive results has not yet 
been made. Thus, while the scientific facts are 
at hand, the literary data require the largest pre- 
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paratory study, and the most careful research. 3)ut 
the difficulty of the literary side of the question 
does not justify its neglect. It is one side, and 
the rightful property of literary men, who, if they 
abandon it to the other party, give the strongest 
evidence of their ,own incapacity. 

Two questions are discussed in this work : the 
Biblical Cosmogony, and the unity or plurality of 
the origin of the human species. 

I fully know what kind of reception the very 
mention of the Biblical Cosmogony meets from 
many who are content to take the judgment of 
scientific men. “ The controversy,” they, say, “ is 
settled. Why disturb so satisfactory a stumbling- 
block?” To these I would pyit this question, “You 
admit, as you must, that the Hebrews were an illi- 
terate nation, with not even a rudimentary know- 
ledge of science. You know that Egypt, Chaldma, 
and Greece, were the homes of ancient science, 
and that their wise men held some great natural 
truths only recently recovered after ha-^g been 
lost in the darkness of the middle ages. Can 
you explain how it is that the cosmogonies of the 
Egyptians, Chaldaeans, and Greeks, are utterly irre- 
concileable with natural truth, yet more, are hope- 
lessly opposed to it, whereas that of the Hebrew 
Scriptures has not been proved to this day to contain 
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an insurmountable difficulty? You seem to forget 
the theory of which you are always boasting, that the 
science of the Scriptures was derived from Egypt.” 
I will unriddle this enigma. The Hebrew writer 
did not represent the knowledge of his people in 
the Cosmogony of Genesis. In no other way can 
the occxirrence of a record not shown to be incon- 
sistent with science, in the sacred writings of an 
utterly unscientific nation, be explained : but I can 
prove the truth of this assertion. 

I wish very strongly to impress upon the reader 
this difierence of the Hebrew and heathen cosmogo- 
nies. It seems, obvious as it is, to have been much 
overlooked. I may mention some facts which put it 
in a very clear light. In examining the literature of 
the ancient Egyptians, I have been struck by finding 
no traces pf truth in their notions as to the origin of 
the material universe. * Here, at least, the discovery 
of such traces might have been almost confidently 
expected. The religion of Egypt, notwithstanding 
its base superstitions, preserved some great doctrines 
that can only be ascribed to a primitive revelation. 
The belief in the existence of the soul after death, 
and in future rewards and punishments, cannot be 
supposed to have been discovered by man’s reason. 
Some correct idea as to cosmogony might therefore 
surely be looked for ; but the search would be in vain. 
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The Ritual indicates the ideas of the Egyptians on 
this subject, and we see that they resembled the fan- 
ciful speculations of the earliest Greek poetry. The 
case of the Chaldseans seems to be similar. In the 
fragments of Berosus, much that is based upon true 
tradition is preceded by a mythical cosmogony, 
almost as intangible as that of Egypt, though with 
some curious traces of truth ; but it is not wise 
to speak confidently on this subject until the in- 
scriptions have been brought in evidence. The case 
of the Greeks, and that of those Romans who mainly 
derived their knowledge from them, though of a 
somewhat complicated kind, points to the same con- 
clusion. *The earlier notions of the Greeks seem to 
be plainly borrowed, and to indicate the time when 
the national mind did not work for itself, but was 
content to learn from Chaldsea and Egypt. After- 
wards, the philosophers reasoned out some great 
truths as to the nature of the universe which were 
discoverable by human reason. It is not until the 
time of those late writers who gathered from every 
available source that any account of the origin of the 
universe is found which bears traces of truth. But 
this was at a time when the notions of the Jews, and 
even the teachings of their Scriptures, were accessible 
to the Gentile world in the writings of the Alexan- 
drian synagogue, and the disputes of the schools. 
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Thus tradition lost, — for civilized man must have 
once generally known, — and reason did not dis- 
cover, the history of creation ; and the Biblical Cos- 
mogony stands alone, as of aU ancient accounts of 
the origin of things the only one which is not on 
the very face irreconcileable with the truths of 
natural science. 

I have said that the "writer of Genesis did not re- 
present the knowledge of his people in the narrative 
of creation. The correctness of this assertion is 
proved by the fact that the terms employed show the 
current opinion,, while the truths they convey are 
wholly independent of it. Hmnan language was 
used, and that language expressed the ideas of the 
people speaking it, so that from it we can discover 
the extent of their knowledge. But not alone must 
the mechanical language have been intelligible to 
those for 'whose instruction the revelation was pri- 
marily made: the revelation itself must also have 
been not imintelligible to them, if but partially 
understood. The truths taught must, however, be 
true for all ages ; as true to us as to those who 
first received them. An. opinion has lately sprung 
up, that, in reading the Bible, we are to inquire 
what each writer “ meant.” This is in direct con- 
tradiction to the express teaching of the Bible 
itself, and leads to error instead of to truth. 
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Many readers, accustomed to not uncommon notions 
on the subject, may here interrupt me by asking if I 
am not fighting a shadow ; and whether 1 should not 
rather, with many scientific men, regard the early 
chapters of Genesis as not of the same authority as 
the doctrinal parts of Scripture. Without alleg^g 
the evidence of the truth of the Hebrew narrative of 
creation afforded by its marked difference from the 
cosmogonic speculations of heathen nations, I reply 
that its nature admits only of its being either re- 
vealed and true, or human and false. It relates 
events of which no man could have been a contem- 
porary witness, and which no man could describe by 
his imassisted reason. Such theories as acknowledge 
in some sense its authority,, and evade supposed diffi- 
culties by calling it poetical, are subterfuges that no 
honest man can dare to accept. There can here be 
no middle course : it must be either true or false. 

It is not difficult to show that the language of the 
narrative of creation in Genesis expresses the notions 
* of the ancient Hebrews, and is therefore independent 
of the truths which it conveys. The very second 
word, “ bara,” has been held to signify “ creation,” 
as we commonly imderstand it; whereas it tTifiana, 
wherever its sense can be clearly defined, “ uialring 
out of previously-existing materials.” The Hebrew 
language is incapable of expressing in one word the 
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metaphysical idea of creation. ; so that any attempt 
to fintl a closer meaning than that of ** making” is 
only Oalcnlated to produce error. The word “hash- 
shamalm/’ rendered in the authorized version “ the 
heaven,” which almost immediately follows that just 
noticed, being a plural, should rather bo 'translated 
“the heavens,” and is consistent with the common 
belief of ancient nations, which was evidently shared 
by the Hebrews, that above the earth was a series of 
vaults one within another. The word “rakl’a,” 
translated in the authorized version “ firmament,” in 
accordance with the renderings of both Septuagint 
((rrepemfia) and Vulgate (Jirmamentum), is derived 
from the verb “ raka’,” “ he spread out by beating ” 
(comp. Job xxxvii. 18, where this verb is used), and 
evidently described a solid concave vault which the 
Hebrews believed the lowest heaven to be. It is not 
necessary here to pursue this inquiry any further ; 
but if the reader do so, he will find the whole phrase- 
ology of the Bible to be similar, making allowance 
for the difference of time and of language in the^ 
case of the I^ew Testament, which was, at least 
mostly, written originally in Greek. This use of 
common terminology and phraseology is inevitable 
where common language is employed, addressed to 
common people, even when there is also scientific 
language. Thus we constantly speak of the sun as 
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though we held the Ptolemaic system to be true; and 
a Uving poet who is famous for his accurate descrip- 
tions of nature speaks of the earth as though it were 
solid. 

This last result will make some think that I have 
been wrong in saying that the investigation of these 
questions reqmres high literary qualifications. They 
will say : “ If the terms used are not necessarily con- 
sistent with science, of what value is minute criti- 
cism I have, however, insisted on the accuracy of 
the truths conveyed, and in order to understand them 
rightly we must strive to discover the exact meaning 
of every word used. As in all other inquiries, in- 
ductive reasoning alone can load xis to the discovery 
of truth. Many men think it a little matter to ac- 
quire Hebrew enough to translate the Bible afresh. 
A certain amount of patience will make one master 
of accents and conjugations ; but that is not all, nor 
is it even a right beg^inning. Semitic words rendered 
into the nearest corresponding Iranian words often 
“>do not express the same ideas. This is more strongly 
shown in the contrast of Turanian and Iranian 
speech. A Chinese poem translated word for word 
into English is unintelligible to an En glish minH. 
Where languages are essentially dhTerent, this must 
bo the' case. One who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the genius of the Semitic family of languages and 
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with the Semitic mind can alone rightly understand 
a Semitic speech. It will not be until the difficulties 
of Hebrew scholarship are recognised, until it is ac- 
knowledged that as we have so small a fragment of 
the language its sisters should be patiently studied, 
and until Semitic learning is placed at our imiver- 
sities on the footing it merits, from its relation to 
revelation as well as its intrinsic excellence, that 
Biblical investigations will be rescued from the hands 
of weU-intcntioncd smatterers. 

The first chapter of the work contains an elaborate 
examination, on philological principles, of the Biblical 
narrative of creation. The reader will find that the 
writer has brought to his task the qualifications we 
have pointed out. The result is the conclusion that 
the revelation was made by means of a series of 
visions. This conclusion has been independently 
arrived at by the writer, although it had been feli- 
citously guessed at by Coleridge, and reasoned out, but 
on rather doubtful principles of criticism, by Dr. 
Kurtz, from whom Hugh Miller adopted it.* I 
cannot here state the arguments by which the writer 


* Tbia theory was also advocated in an anonymous work, entitled 
“ The Mosaic Bocord in Hamony with the Geological " (Edinburgh • 
Constable), which was not known to the author of this book when 
ho wrote upon the subject I have heard that the Bev. Bichard 
Gwatkin also put it forth ih a pamphlet, which I have not had the 
good fortune to sec. 
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establishes his conclusion ■without repeating a great 
part of a long and elaborate chapter, and yet, by 
abridging it, weakening its force. T must add, how- 
ever, that I think the unprejudiced reader who ■will 
take the pains to master this part of the work ■will 
agree ■with me that the conclusion is established 
in a triumphant manner. I am led to this opinion 
by the effect of the arguments on my own mind ; 
but I am strengthened in it by observing how 
much annoyance these arguments and those of Hugh 
Miller have occasioned to the enemies of religion. 

Before passing on to the second subject of the 
work, there is one matter I wish very clearly to 
lay before the reader,— the perfect independence of 
the two portions of which the book consists. The 
two questions to which they relate are distinct, and 
are separately treated. The results may be sepa- 
rately received or rejected. The author’s principles 
and criticism are the same; but it does not follow" 
that the subjects which he discusses are necessarily 
coimected. 

When such a question as the origin of the human 
race is mentioned, the cry of “ Confugimus ad asy- 
lum ignorantise” is at once raised. But this course 
is no longer possible. The common opinion that 
ni a n was first created six or sevQn thousand years ago 
is considered by all who have in any degree mastered 
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the subject to be no longer tenable. Two new 
theories have been offered in its place. One clings 
to the one origin of our race, but assigns to it an 
enormous antiquity. The other suggests the exist- 
ence of a Pre- Adamite race, and supposes the Bibli- 
cal narrative to refer especially to a higher and later 
stock. !No third theory seems possible. 

The two theories have one thing in common : they 
both assort the great antiquity of man, the fact \ipou 
which the rejection of the current opinion depends. 
I advisedly call it a fact, since it is proved in a con- 
clusive manner, by evidence of a very various cha- 
racter, the most important point of which is the dis- 
covery of flint-implements in tracts of drift, and in 
bone-caves ; in both cases with the bones of animals 
now extinct. What we may consider certain is the 
immense antiquity of man, and his having been in 
the remoter age of his existence in a stjate of great 
barbarism. 

Baron Bunsen, who may be considered the re- 
presentative of a school, takes, apparently on 
grounds of sentiment, the unity of origin of the 
human race as the basis of his theory. He then 
examines the relation of languages on the suppo- 
sition of their original unity, and roughly determines 
the length of man’s dwemng on the earth by the 
time required for the origination and growth of 

b 
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the many yarieties of human, speech. He defines this 
period as about twenty thousand years b.c., divided 
midway by the Flood ; and it is probable that those 
who belong to his school would not greatly shorten 
this vast space of time. Yet even this scheme is not 
sufficient without ntiUifying the Flood as destruc- 
tive of the descendants of Adam ; for ten thousand 
years is not enough, in his opinion, for the develop- 
ment of language. But it is a serious question 
whether any space of time would meet the difficul- 
ties of the case. 'Would mere time explain the 
growth, from Turanian (as Chinese), of the two other 
great families — Semitic (as Hebrew) and Iranian 
(as Greek) P I do not thin^ that time is what is 
here needed : there is an essential difference that 
I do not see any lapse of ages wotild have produced. 
Iranian scholars, like Max Muller and others, are 
ready to admit that this theory is satisfactory ; but 
no Semitic scholar has made the same con6essionr 
nor do I anticipate that any Semitic scholar ever 
will trace the Semitic family to the Turanian. 
Had it not been that Bunsen had started with a 
fixed persuasion that all languages had one origin, 
he would surely not have come to the conclusion 
he has reached. If he had examined the subject 
inductively, he would rather liave held two 
sources ; more especially if he had given due wdght 
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to the evidence of comparative ethnology and 
mythology. Those who consider that this theory 
is to he preferred on theological grounds, from its 
depending on the single origin of the human race, 
should remember that by putting Adam twenty 
thousand years, and the Flood ten thousand, before 
the Christian era, and by holding the Flood not to 
have destroyed all the Adamites, it so entirely sets 
at defiance the early part of the Bible as to make 
any appeal to the one agreement in its basis 
altogether nugatory. 

The author of this work, taking up the subject 
with entire freedom from bias, first examines the 
Biblical data. In th^m he finds strong evidence 
of the existence of a Non- Adamite race both before 
and after the Flood. The reader must see in the 
book itself how he reconciles this inference with 
the statements in the Bible supposed to declare 
^e unity of our race in originy upon which one 
point the whole difiiculty rests. Passing* from 
the Bible to human knowledge, the author examines 
ethnology, chronology, history, and philology, each 
independently, in illustration of the controversy. 
From ethnology, he finds that the varieties of our 
species may be reduced to two stocks, but scarcely, 
except on the supposition o^ an unrecorded miracle, 
to one. In history, he sees that every civilized 
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race tells us of a barbarous race expelled or sub- 
dued by its ancestors. In Pagan religions, when 
all traces of primeval revelation have been set aside, 
he perceives, in the case of nearly every one, two dis- 
tinct elements; one intellectually very low, the 
other always much higher ; the worship of stones 
and trees, combined with the adoration of the 
great luminaries or of intelligences. Philology, 
in like manner, leads him to the conclusion that 
many languages exhibit traces more or less 
clear of two sources of human speech widely dis- 
tinct in character. In the case of the ancient 
Egyptian, which is of great importance from our 
having specimens of it fonj thousand years old, 
he discovers an example Of the first contact of these 
two elements, which, mixed but not fused, like 
oil and water, compose this very ancient form of 
human speech. 

This duality has never yet been explained id 

connexion with the theory of the unity of our race. 

Individual branches of the inquiry have been treated 

on the supposition that the latter is the correct 

theory with more or less success : but hitherto, in 

proportion to the degree of knowledge of the branch 

has been the violence of the reconciliation. In 

* « 

ethnology, the more moderate of the advocates of 
unity are beginning to treat the question of how 
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the races of man came from one stock as a truth 
to be bcKeved but not inquired into. Yet the 
author of this work has shown that it is not to 
be thus treated as a theological dogma while the 
evidence of the Scriptures is not conclusively in 
its favour. In history, no one has attempted to re- 
concile a mass of facts which, on the supposition of 
one origin, present no leading idea to guide the 
student in their arrangement. In philology, the 
agreement has been forced, and the consent of a 
large and independent body of students has not been 
obtained. The great difference between the author 
and the majority of inquirers is, that he collects facts 
to found a theory, whereas they start with a theory 
and then search for facts to confirm it. Kight or 
wrong in his conclusion, he is undoubtedly right in 
his method, while they are as undoubtedly wrong. 
A right method is more likely to lead to truth than 
a wrong one. 

I trust that the reader will give this book his 
full attention, and judge it with the candour with 
which it is written. Upon the manner in which 
the subjects of its inquhries are discussed, will, I be- 
lieve, greatly depend the state of religious feeling 
among a large body of students. It is easy to treat 
such questions with dogmatism or flippancy, but it 
is impossible to calculate the mischief that may, 
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and almost surely will, follow. Those who assert 
that the evidence of science is false, without exa- 
mination, because it disagrees with their theological 
opinions, incur a fearful responsibility. It is to be 
hoped that a better temper pervades our Protestant 
clergy, and that they will enter upon this great 
controversy with a full acknowledgment of the sole 
authority of the Scriptures and the right of pri- 
vate judgment, those two great principles upon which 
hinged the Beformation. 

EEGINALD STUAET POOLE. 


June, 1860 . 


Postscript. — ^While this Preface is passing through 
the press, the discussions at the meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association show that the antiquity and orig^ 
of man take the first place among the questions ‘ 
that interest scientific and literary men; and the 
manner in which theology has been introduced into 
the controversy proves that the old battle is to be 
fought again. I have, therefore, high authority to 
cite in confirmation of the conviction under which 
I have written these prefatory remarks. 
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The translators of the Bible whose verdons have 
been authorized by the Churches have all been men 
to whoifi. the science of geology had no existence, 
and to whom the difficulties involved in ethnology 
and ancient history were far less formidable, because 
far less known, than they are ^to the students of 
Scripture in the present day. If those learned men 
found a passage or a word, in the Sacred text, that 
might be literally interpreted as indicating that the» 
earth and any of its occupants existed more than a 
few natural days before the creation of Adam, but 
that might possibly be rendered so as to convey the 
contrary meaning, they could not, for a moment, 
doubt that the latter meaning was the true one. 
Thus they. read the Scriptures with a strong pre- 
judice: — and so do wcy in this more enlightened 
age ; — but their prejudice was against the truth, 
whereas ours is in its favow. In the present day, 
however, men of science and leanAig, as apologists 
for the Bible, have laboured under amther preju- 
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dice ; for they have been impressed with the notion 
that the vermms of which we have spoken are 
equally in what respects ^geology and ethnology 
and ancient history as in other matters free from 
grave inaccuracies ; and hence they have generally 
been led, in some way or other, to strain those 
passages of Scripture which they would accommo- 
date to acknowledged scientific or historical facts. 
But attempts to reconcile the Sacred Records with 
scientific and historical discoveries by strainSd inter- 
pretations of the former have never given general 
satisfaetion. 

Seeing this to be the case, and also that the Bible, 
though not designed to teach mankind geology or 
ethnology or any similar ' science, must, if rightly 
.understood, agree with demonstrated geological facts, 
and greatly extend the knowledge derivable from 
other sources respecting the history of man, the 
writer of the following work was induced to try 
the contrary method, — ^that of adhering closely to 
the letter of the original in cases in which the 
authorized English version is loose or free, but com- 
bining with this method a constant comparison of 
Scripture with Scripture, as to words and also as to 
.topics. 

The principal*^ results of this experiment were 
stated by the author in a pamphlet printed for pri* 
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vate distribution, and afterwards (much extended) 
in a published volume, with a series of chapters, 
physical, chronological, historical, and philological, 
illustrating the main subject. He then did not 
expect that he might further advance, in any im- 
portant degree, in the execution of the task which 
he had undertaken. But since the publication of 
the first edition of his essay, he has very carefully 
reconsidered the subjects of which it treats, and 
has mad6 many and large additions to it (chiefly 
confirmations of arguments and opinions before ad- 
vanced by him) constituting much more than one 
third of the present volume. 

He has had no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
manner in which his first edition has been generally 
received. Nor has he seen any cause for discour- 
agement in its treatment by opponents: for in 
every instance that has come to his knowledge, 
the only means employed to refute it have been 
garbled extracts and other misrepresentations, or 
mere ex parte arguments already examined, and 
weighed against coun^r-argiunents, in the work 
itself. 

The importance of the consideration of the prin- 
cipal subject has very greatly increased within 
the last few months, in consequence^ of a conviction 
expressed by many of our most eminent and cautious 
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geologists, that flint-implements found in tracts of 
drift, and with other remains discovered in bone- 
caves, plainly show the antiquity of man to be im- 
measurably remote. It has, therefore, now become a 
matter of the utmost moment to decide whether 
such a conviction be compatible with belief in the 
truth of the records and doctrines of the Bible ; and 
the writer of the following pages earnestly hopes 
that there may be no delay in the full and fair 
exaxxiination of this question by the ministers of 
religion, who have too often been responsible, in 
a great measure, for the infidelity that has resulted 
from new discoveries in science and history. 

The author has to thank the editor of this essay 
for many important observations on passages in 
the first edition requiring elucidation or other 
improvement. 


Mabch, I 860 . 
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the many yarieties of htunan speech. He defines this 
period as about twenty thousand years b.c., divided 
midway by the Hood ; and it is probable that those 
who belong to his school would not greatly shorten 
this vast space of time. Yet even this scheme is not 
sufficient without nullifying the Flood as destruc- 
tive of the descendants of Adam ; for ten thousand 
years is not enough, in his opinion, for the develop- 
ment of language. But it is a serious question 
whether any space of time would meet the difficul- 
ties of the case. Would mere time explain the 
growth, from Turanian (as Chinese), of the two other 
great ffimilies — Semitic (as Hebrew) and Irtdiian 
(as Greek) P I do not thinly that time is what is 
here needed : there is an essential difference that 
1 do not see any lapse of ages would have produced* 
Iranian scholars, like Max Muller and others, are 
ready to admit that this theory is satisfactory ; but^ 
no Semitic scholar has made the same concession!' 
nor do 1 anticipate that any Semitic scholar ever 
will trace the Semitic family to the Turanian. 
Had it not been that Bunsen had started with a 
fixed persuasion that aU languages had one origin, 
he would surely not have come to the conclusion 
he has reached. If he had examined the subject 
inductively, he would rather liave held two 
sources ; more especially if he had given due weight 
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to the evidence of comparative ethnology and 
mythology. Those virho consider that this theory 
is to be preferred on theological grounds, from its 
depending on the single origin of the human race, 
should remember that by putting Adam twenty 
thousand years, and the Flood ten thoxisand, before 
the Christian era, and by holding the Flood not to 
have destroyed all the Adamites, it so entirely sets 
at defiance the early part of the Bible as to make 
any appeal to the one agreement in its basis 
altogether nugatory. 

The author of this work, taking up the subject 
with entire freedom from bias, first examines the 
Biblical data. In tl]^m he finds strong evidence 
of the existence of a Non> Adamite race both before 
and after the Flood. The reader must see in the 
book itself how he reconciles this inference with 
the statements in the Bible supposed to declare 
Ihe unity of our race in origin, upon which one 
point the whole difficulty rests. Passing* firom 
the Bible to human knowledge, the author examines 
ethnology, chronology, history, and philology, each 
independently, in illustration of the controversy. 
From ethnology, he finds that the varieties of our 
species may be reduced to two stocks, but scarcely, 
exc^t on the supposition o^ an imrecorded miracle, 
to one. In history, he sees that every civilized 
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race tells us of a barbarous race expelled or sub- 
dued by its ancestors. In Fagan religions, when 
all traces of primeval revelation have been set aside, 
he perceives, in the case of nearly every one, two dis- 
tinct elements; one intellectually very low, the 
other always much higher ; the worship of stones 
and trees, combined with the adoration of the 
great luminaries or of intelligences. Philology, 
in like manner, leads him to the conclusion that 
many languages exhibit traces more or less 
clear of two sources of human speech widely dis- 
tinct in character. In the case of the ancient 
Egyptian, which is of great importance from our 
having specimens of it fonj thousand years old, 
he discovers an example of the first contact of these 
two elements, which, mixed but not fused, like 
oil and water, compose this very ancient form of 
human speech. 

This duality has never yet been explained id 

connexion with the theory of the imity of our race. 

Individual branches of the inquiry have been treated 

on the supposition that the latter is the correct 

theory with more or less success : but hitherto, in 

proportion to the degree of knowledge of the branch 

has been the violence of the reconciliation. In 

• • 

ethnology, the more moderate of the advocates of 
unity are beginning to treat the question of how 
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the races of man came firom one stock as a truth, 
to be believed but not inquired into. Yet the 
author of this -work has shown that it is not to 
bo thus treated as a theological dogma while the 
evidence of the Scriptures is not conclusively in 
its favour. In history, no one has attempted to re- 
concile a mass of facts which, on the supposition of 
one origin, present no leading idea to guide the 
student in their arrangement. In philology, the 
agreement has been forced, and the consent of a 
large and independent body of students has not been 
obtained. The great difference between the author 
and the majority of inquirers is, that he collects facts 
to found a theory, whereas they start with a theory 
and then search for facts to confirm it. Kight or 
wrong in his conclusion, he is undoubtedly right in 
his method, while they are as imdoubtedly wrong. 
A right method is more likely to lead to truth than 
a wrong one. 

I trust that the reader will give this book his 
full attention, and judge it with the candour with 
which it is written. Upon the manner in which 
the subjects of its inquiries are discussed, will, I be- 
lieve, greatly depend the state of religious feeling 
among a large body of students. It is easy to treat 
such questions with dogmatism or flippancy, but it 
is impossible to calculate the mischief that may. 
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Many readers, accustomed to not uncommon notions 
on the subject, may here interrupt me by asking if I 
am not fighting a shadow ; and whether I should not 
rather, with many scientific men, regard the early 
chapters of Genesis as not of the same authority as 
the doctrinal parts of Scripture. Without alleging 
the evidence of the truth of the Hebrew narrative of 
creation afibrded by its marked difference from the 
cosmogonic speculations of heathen nations, I reply 
that its nature admits only of its being either re- 
vealed and true, or human and false. It relates 
events of which no man could have been a contem- 
porary witness, and which no man could describe by 
his imassisted reason. Such theories as acknowledge 
in some sense its authority, and evade supposed diffi- 
culties by calling it poetical, are subterfuges that no 
honest man can dare to accept. There can here be 
no middle course : it must be either true or false. 

It is not difficrilt to show that the language of the 
narrative of creation in Genesis expresses the notions 
’ of the ancient Hebrews, and is therefore independent 
of the truths which it conveys. The very second 
word, ** bara,” has been held to signify “ creation,” 
as we commonly understand it ; whereas it mfiftnaj 
wherever its sense can be clearly defined, ** making 
out of previously-existing materials.” The Hebrew 
language is incapable of expressing in one word the 
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metaphysical idea of creation ; so that any attempt 
to find a closer meaning than that of making” is 
only calculated to produce error. The word “hash- 
shamaim/’ rendered in the authorized version “ the 
heaven,” which almost immediately follows that just 
noticed, being a plural, should rather be 'translated 
“the heavens,” and is consistent with the common 
belief of ancient nations, which was evidently shared 
by the Hebrews, that above the earth was a scries of 
vaults one within another. The word “raki’a,” 
translated in the authorized version “ firmament,” in 
accordance with the renderings of both Septuagint 
(arepimfjM) and Vulgate {firmamentum), is derived 
from the verb “ raka’,” “ he spread out by beating ” 
(comp. Job xxxvii. 18, where this verb is used), and 
evidently described a soKd concave vault which the 
Hebrews believed the lowest heaven to bo. It is not 
necessary here to pursue this inquiry any further ; 
but if the reader do so, he will find the whole phrase- 
<fiogy of the Bible to be similar, making allowance 
for the difierence of time and of language in the 
case of the New Testament, which was, at least 
mostly, written originally in Greek. This use of 
common terminology and phraseology is inevitable 
where common lang^ge is employed, addressed to 
common people, even when there is also scientific 
language. Thus we constantly speak of the sun as 
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though we held the Ptolemaic system to be true; and 
a living poet who is famous for his accurate descrip- 
tions of nature speaks of the earth as though it were 
solid. 

This last result will make some think that I have 
been wrong in saying that the investigation of these 
questions requires high literary qualihcations. They 
will say : “ If the terms used are not necessarily con- 
sistent with science, of what value is minute criti- 
cism ?’* I have, however, insisted on the accuracy of 
the truths conveyed, and in order to imderstand them 
rightly we must strive to discover the exact meaning 
of every word used. As in all other inquiries, in- 
ductive reasoning alone can lead us to the discovery 
of truth. Many men think it a little matter to ac- 
quire Hebrew enough to translate the Bible afresh. 
A certain amount of patience will make one master 
of accents and conjugations ; but that is not all, nor 
is it even a right beginning. Semitic words rendered 
into the nearest corresponding Iranian words often 
>do not express the same ideas. This is more strongly 
shown in the contrast of Turanian and Iranian 
speech. A Chinese poem translated word for word 
into English is iinintelligible to an English mind. 
Where languages are essentially different, this must 
be the case. One who is thoroughly acquainted with 
the genius of the Semitic family of languages and 
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with the Semitic mind can alone rightly understand 
a Semitic speech. It will not be until the difficulties 
of Hebrew scholarship are recognised, until it is ac- 
knowledged that as we have so small a fragment of 
the language its sisters should be patiently studied, 
and imtil Semitic learning is placed at our univer- 
sities on the footing it merits, from its relation to 
revelation as well as its intrinsic excellence, that 
Biblical investigations will be rescued from the hands 
of well-intentioned smatterers. 

The first chapter of the work contains an elaborate 
examination, on philological principles, of the Biblical 
narrative of creation. The reader will find that the 
writer has brought to his task the qualifications we 
have pointed out. The result is the conclusion that 
the revelation was made by means of a series of 
visions. This conclusion has been independently 
arrived at by the writer, although it had been feli- 
citously guessed at by Coleridge, and reasoned out, but 
on rather doubtful principles of criticism, by Dr. 
Kurtz, from whom Hugh Miller adopted it.* I 
cannot here state the arguments by which the writer 

* This theory was also advocated in an anonymous work, entitled 
“The Mosaic ]^cord in Harmony with the Geological” (Edinburgh - 
Constable), which was not known to the author of this book when 
ho wrote upon the subject. I have heard that the Eev. Bichard 
Gwatkin also put it forth ih a pamphlet, which I have not had the 
good fortune to sec. 
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establislies his conclusion ■without repeating a great 
part of a long and elaborate chapter, and yet, by 
abridging it, weakening its force. I must add, how- 
ever, that I think the unprejudiced reader who will 
take the pains to master this part of the work ■will 
agree with me that the conclusion is established 
in a triumphant manner. I am led to this opinion 
by the effect of the arguments on my own mind ; 
but I am strengthened in it by observing how 
much annoyance these arguments and those of Hugh 
MiUer have occasioned to the enemies of religion. 

Before passing on to the second subject of the 
work, there is one matter I wish very clearly ■to 
lay before the reader,— the perfect independence of 
the two portions of which the book consists. The 
two questions to which they relate are distinct, and 
are separately treated. The results may be sepa- 
rately received or rejected. The author’s principles 
and criticism are the same; but it does not follow 
that the subjects which he discusses are necessarily 
connected. 

When such a question as the origin of the human 
race is mentioned, the cry of “ Confugimus ad asy- 
lum ignorantise” is at once raised. But this course 
is no longer possible. The common opinion that 
man was first created six or seven thousand years ago 
is considered by all who have in any degree mastered 
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the subject to be no longer tenable. Two new 
theories have been offered in its place. One clings 
to the one origin of our race, but assigns to it an 
enojrmous antiquity. The other suggests the exist- 
ence of a Pre- Adamite race, and supposes the Bibli- 
cal narrative to refer especially to a higher and later 
stock. No third theory seems possible. 

The two theories have one thing in common : they 
both assert the great antiquity of man, the fact npon 
which the rejection of the current opinion depends. 
I advisedly call it a fact, since it is proved in a con- 
clusive manner, by evidence of a very various cha- 
racter, the most important point of which is the dis- 
covery of flint-implements in tracts of drift, and in 
bone-caves ; in both cases with the bones of animals 
now extinct. What we may consider certain is the 
immense antiquity of man, and his having been in 
the remoter age of his existence in a s^te of great 
Imrbarism. 

Baron Bunsen, who may bo considered the re- 
presentative of a school, takes, apparently on 
grounds of sentiment, the unity of origin of the 
hmnan race as the basis of his theory. He then 
examines the relation of languages on the suppo- 
sition of their original unity, and roughly determines 
the length of man’s dweAng on the earth by the 
time required for the origination and growth of 

b 
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the many varieties of human speech. He defines this 
period as about twenty thousand years b.c., divided 
midway by the Flood ; and it is probable that those 
who belong to his school would not greatly shorten 
this vast space of time. Yet even this scheme is not 
sufficient without nullifying the Flood as destruc- 
tive of the descendants of Adam ; for ten thousand 
years is not enough, in his opinion, for the develop- 
ment of language. But it is a serious question 
whether any space of time would meet the difficxil- 
ties of the case. Would mere time explain the 
growth, from Turanian (as Chinese), of the two other 
g^eat families — Semitic (as Hebrew) and Irtmian 
(as Greek) P 1 do not thinly that time is what is 
here needed: there is an essential difierence that 
1 do not see any lapse of ages would have produced. 
Iranian scholars, like Max Muller and others, are 
ready to admit that this theory is satisfactory ; but^ 
no Semitic scholar has made the same con6essionJ 
nor do I anticipate that any Semitic sdiolar ever 
will trace the Semitic family to the Turanian. 
Had it not been that Bunsen had started with a 
fixed persuasion that all languages had one origin, 
he would surely not have come to the conclusion 
he has reached. If he had examined the subject 
inductively, he would ^rather ^ave hdd two 
soru^ ; more especially if he had given due wmght 
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to the evidence of comparative ethnology and 
mythology. Those who consider that this theory 
is to he preferred on theological grounds, from its 
depending on the single origin of the human race, 
shotild remember that by putting Adam twenty 
thousand years, and the Flood ten thousand, before 
the Christian era, and by holding the Flood not to 
have destroyed all the Adamites, it so entirely sets 
at defiance the early part of the Bible as to make 
any appeal to the one agreement in its basis 
altogether nugatory. 

The author of this work, taking up the subject 
with entire freedom from bias, first examines the 
Biblical data. In tl^m he finds strong evidence 
of the existence of a iN'on-Adamite raco both before 
and after the Flood. The reader must see in the 
book itself how he reconciles this inference with 
the statements in the Bible supposed to declare 
feie unity of our race in origin, upon which one 
point the whole difficulty rests. Passing' from 
the Bible to human knowledge, the author examines 
ethnology, chronology, history, and philology, each 
indepeadently, in illustration of the controversy. 
From ethnology, he finds that the varieties of our 
species may be reduced to two stocks, but scarcely, 
except on the supposition o^ an unrecorded miracle, 
to one. In history, he sees that every civilized 
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race tells iis of a barbarous race expelled or sub- 
dued by its ancestors. In Pagan religions, when 
all traces of primeval revelation have been set aside, 
he perceives, in the case of nearly every one, two dis- 
tinct elements; one intellectually very low, the 
other always much higher ; the worship of stones 
and trees, combined with the adoration of the 
great luminaries or of intelligences. Philology , 
in like manner, leads him to the conclusion that 
many languages exhibit traces more or less 
clear of_ two sources of human speech widely dis- 
tinct in character. In the case of the ancient 
Egyptian, which is of great importance from our 
having specimens of it foi^; thousand years old, 
he discovers an example of the first contact of these 
two elements, which, mixed but not fiised, like 
oil and water, compose this very ancient form of 

This duality has never yet been explained iip 
connexion with the theory of the unity of o\ir race. 
Individual branches of the inqvdry have been treated 
on the supposition that the latter is the correct 
theory with more or less success : but hitherto, in 
proportion to the degree of knowledge of the branch 

has been the violence of the reconciliation. In 

• • 

ethnolog}', the more moderate of the advocates of 
unity are beginning to treat the question of how 
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the races of man came from one stock as a truth 
to be believed but not inquired into. Yet the 
author of this work has shown that it is not to 
be thus treated as a theological dogma while the 
evidence of the Scriptures is not conclusively in 
its favour. In history, no one has attempted to re- 
concile a mass of facts which, on the supposition of 
one origin, present no leading idea to guide the 
student in their arrangement. In philology, the 
agreement has been forced, and the consent of a 
large and independent body of students has not been 
obtained. The great difference between the author 
and the majority of inquirers is, that he collects facts 
to found a theory, whereas they start with a theory 
and then search for facts to confirm it. Right or 
wrong in his conclusion, ho is undoubtedly right in 
his method, while they are as xmdoubtedly wrong. 
A light method is more likely to lead to truth than 
a wrong one. 

I trust that the reader will give this book his 
full attention, and judge it with the candour with 
which it is written. Upon the manner in which 
the subjects of its inquiries are discussed, will, I be- 
lieve, greatly depend the state of religious feeling 
among a large body of students. It is easy to treat 
such questions with dogmatism or flippancy, but it 
is impossible to calculate the mischief that may. 
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and almost surely will, follow. Those who assert 
that the evidence of science is false, without exa- 
mination, because it disagrees with their theological 
opinions, incur a fearful responsibility. It is to be 
hoped that a better temper pervades our Protestant 
clergy, and that they wiU enter upon this great 
controversy with a full acknowledgment of the sole 
authority of the Scriptures and the right of pri- 
vate judgment, those two g^eat principles upon which 
hinged the Beformation. 

BEGINALD STUABT? POOLE. 


June, 1860 . 


Postscript. — ^While this Preface is passing through 
the press, the discussions at the meeting of the Bri- 
tish Association show that the antiquity and origin 
of man take the first place among the questions 
that interest scientific and literary men; and the 
manner in which theology has been introduced into 
the controversy proves that the old battle is to be 
fought again. I have, therefore, high authority to 
cite in confirmation of the conviction under which 
I have written these prefatory remarks. 
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The translators of the Bible whose versions have 
been authorized by the Churches have all been men 
to whodL the science of geology had no existence, 
and to whom the difficiilties involved in ethnology 
and ancient history were far less formidable, because 
far less known, than they are^to the students of 
Scripture in the present day. If those learned men 
found a passage or a word, in the Sacred text, that 
might be literally interpreted as indicating that the*, 
earth and any of its occupants existed more than a 
few natural days before the creation of Adam, but 
that might possibly be rendered so as to convey the 
contrary meaning, they could not, for a moment, 
doubt that the latter meaning was the true one. 
Thus they. read the Scriptures with a strong pre- 
judice: — and so do W6, in this more enlightened 
age: — ^but their prejudice was against the truth, 
whereas ours is in its favour. In the present day, 
however, men of science and leanAig, as apologists 
for the Bible, have laboured under another preju- 
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dice ; for they have been impressed with the notion 
that the versions of which we have spoken are 
equally in what respects ^geology and ethnology 
and ancient history as in other matters free from 
grave inaccuracies ; and hence they have generally 
been led, in some way or other, to strain those 
passages of Scripture which they would accommo- 
date to acknowledged scientific or historical facts. 
But attempts to reconcile the Sacred Records with 
scientific and historical discoveries by strained inter- 
pretations of the former have never given general 
satisfaction. 

Seeing this to be the case, and also that the Bible, 
though not designed to teach mankind geology or 
ethnology or any similar science, must, if rightly 
^understood, agree with demonstrated geological facts, 
and greatly extend the knowledge derivable from 
other sources respecting the history of man, the 
writer of the following work was induced to try 
the contrary method, — ^that of adhering nlosely to 
the letter of the original in cases in which the 
authorized English version is loose or free, but com- 
bining with this method a constant comparison of 
Scripture with Scripture, as to words and also as to 
topics. 

The princiiwdl^results of this experiment were 
stated by the author in a pamphlet printed for pii- 
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vate distribution, and afterwards (much extended) 
in a publisbed volume, with a series of chapters, 
physical, chronological, historical, and philological, 
illustrating the main subject. He then did not 
expect that he might further advance, in any im- 
portant degree, in the execution of the task which 
he had undertaken. But since the publication of 
the first edition of his essay, he has very carefully 
reconsidered the subjects of which it treats, and 
has made many and large additions to it (chiefly 
confirmations of arguments and opinions before ad- 
vanced by him) constituting much more than one 
third of the present volume. 

He has had no reason to be dissatisfied with the 
manner in which his first edition has been generally 
received. Nor has he seen any cause for discour- 
agement in its treatment by opponents : for in 
every instance that has come to his knowledgpe, 
the only means employed to refute it have been 
garbled extracts and other misropre^ntations, or 
mere ex parte arguments already examined, and 
weighed against counter-arguments, in the work 
itself. 

The importance of the consideration of the prin- 
cipal subject has very greatly increased within 
the last few months, in consequence^ of a conviction 
expressed by many of our most eminent and cautious 
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geologists, that flint-implements found in tracts of 
drift, and with other remains discovered in bone- 
caves, plainly show the antiquity of man to be im- 
measurably remote. It has, therefore, now become a 
matter of the utmost moment to decide whether 
such a conviction be compatible with belief in the 
truth of the records and doctrines of the Bible ; and 
the writer of the following pages earnestly hopes 
that there may be no delay in the full and fair 
examination of this question by the ministers of 
religion, who have too often been responsible, in 
a great measure, for the infidelity that has resulted 
from new discoveries in science and history. 

The author has to thank the editor of this essay 
for many important observations on passages in 
the first edition requiring elucidation or other 
improvement. 


March, 1860. 
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THE GENESIS OF THE EAETH 
AND OF MAN, ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE GENESIS OF THE EARTH. 

The narrative with, which the Book of Genesis 
commences, ending with the third verse of the second 
chapter, altogether consists of a description of events 
which could not have been witnessed by any human 
being. Every one, therefore, who admits the truth 
of the Bible, whatever be his opinion of some other 
portions of it, must hold this narrative to be a reve- 
lation. 

jN^ow wo find that revelations of this kind, of which 
the subjects are events, wore generally conveyed in 
r^resentations to the sight : and hence, by the safest 
and the most legitimate mode of judging, by compar- 
ing Scripture with Scripture, wo are led to the con- 
clusion that the narrative under our l^onsideration is 
most 2)rohably the relation of a revelation by means of a 
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«me» of. visiom. If wfe thxus understand it as a de- 
scription of a series of visions, we may naturally 
regard the words “ and it was evening, and it was 
morning, day first” — “ day second” — and so on (not 
well rendered in our authorized version), as denoting 
the limits of time between which the first vision and 
the second etc. occurred. The phrase here used, 
where it is said, “ it was evening, and it was morn- 
ing,” is not Uko the expression “evening-morning” 
in Daniel viii. 14 (where “ two thousand and three 
hundred evening-mornings” are mentioned as the 
period of the events represented in what is after- 
wards called “ the vision of the evening and the morn- 
ing** though no sound critic understands even these 
“ evening-mornings” as nat^lral days) ; nor is it like 
the term w/druiepov in 2 Cor. xi. 25. And the 
word rendered “day” in “day first,” “day second,” 
etc., is one which, in countless instances, it would be 
absurd to understand as meaning “ day in opposition 
to night;” as, for example, in Exodus xii. 41, where 
it is said, “ the self-same day it came to pass, that 
all the hosts of the Lord went out from the land of 
Egypt ; ” for it is said in the next verse that they 
went out by night. 

We do not found the opinioij here expressed, as to 
the manner in which the acts "®f creation were re- 
vealed, merely upon the general analogy of cases 
recorded in Scripture; without a consideration of the 
question. To idliom was the revelation originally com- 
municated ? It is held by many (perhaps we might 
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truly say by almost all) of the best Biblical critics, 
on grounds that appear to us to be sucji as hardly 
admit of any other inference, that the book of Genesis 
mainly consists of a number of distinct pieces or 
documents, not revealed to Moses, but collected and 
arranged by him imder the guidance of inspiration. 
Several individuals, we know, received divine com- 
munications before the time of Moses. Among them 
were Adam, Enoch, Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacsob, 
and Joseph ; and we think that we have the strongs 
est reason for believing that, to every one of these,. 
God revealed his instructions, when not by means of 
an angel, us he did to prophets in general : that is, 
as He did to him of whom (spoken of as being one 
of a class, and designated by an appellation which 
signifies any man who makes known a revelation or 
any similar communication, whether relating to the 
past or the future,) He says, ‘‘in a vision 1 make 
myself known unto him ; in a dream I speak with 
him : ” not as He did to Moses, respecting whom He 
proceeds to say, by way of distinction and contrast, 
“month to meftith I speak with him; and appa- 
rently ; and not in parables” (Num. xii. 6-8). These 
are the only modes of revelation that we find ex- 
plaiued in the Old ^Testament ; and as the Jast of 
them is restricted ^ the case of Moses, it follows 
that, if the events described in the first chapter of 
Genesis were (as so many of the best critics hold 
them to have been) revealed before hls time, and not 
by means of an angel (a medium of coiumumcation. 
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not thero mentioned nor indicated), the Beripiure 
warranti rSo other plication than that which we hate 
proposed. It is expressly stated at the close of the 
Pentateuch, and evinced by aU that follows in the 
Bible, that “ there arose not a prophet [or “ spokes- 
man of God” (sec Exodus vii. 1 comparing it with 
iv. 16)] since in Israel like unto Moses, whom the 
Lord knew fiice to face,” until the fulfilment of the 
prediction in Deut. xviii. 15 and 18 (of the coming 
of the Saviour) ; and clearly there was none such 
hefwe Moses. Nor docs it appear that any before or 
after him, until the Saviour’s advent, received a 
revelation of any event, past or future, otherwise than 
by means of an angel (expressly mentioned or plainly 
indicated) or in a dream or vision ; and hence the 
appellation seer. “ Prophecy [or “ the uttering of 
revelation”] came not at any time by the will of 
man ; but being carried away [or “ rapt” (^po/Aevot)] 
by the Holy Spirit, the holy men of God spake” 
(2 Peter i. 21). See Ezekiel iii. 12 and 14, viii. 3, 
and xi. 1 and 24 ; where, when “ the heavens 
were opened,” and “he saw visions of God,” the 
Prophet says, “ the spirit took me up ; ” “ the spirit 
lifted me up, and took me away ; ” “ the spirit lifted 
me up between the earth and the heaven, and brought 
me in the visions of God to Jerusalem ;” etc. As is 
the case of the ordinary dreamer, so was that of the 
seer in his dream or vision, receiving a revelation 
from God, inasmuch as his will had no agency to 
evoke or shape or modify what ho saw or heard; 
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and though sometimed his mind was active, so that 
he reasoned upon these things with the Revealer, 
frequently it appears to have heen wholly passive. 
Whatever may be thought of mere internal inspira- 
tion, as to its being verbal or riot, the Scripture 
plainly teaches that in a revelation of the kind to 
which we refer that of the creation, the seer, in 
effect, “heard the words of God," and “saw the 
vision of the Almighty.” 

It was thus, by means of a vision, that the future 
desolation of Judaea was revealed to Jeremiah ; and 
the scerie is described by him (in chapter iv;, verses 
23-26 of the book of his prophecies) in a manner 
strikingly similar to that in which the state of the 
primeval earth is represented in the narrative of the 
creation; the general aspect in both cases being 
depicted by the very same words. He says, “ I 
beheld the earth [or “ land”], and, lo, \it was\ with- 
out form, [so in the authorized version, but correctly 
desolate and void; and the heavens, and they 
[had] no light beheld the mountains, and, lo, 
they trembled, and all the bills moved lightly; I 
beheld, and, lo, [there wad] no man, [or “ the Adam was 
not,**] and all the birds of the heaven were fled ; I 
beheld, and, lo, the fruitful place [was] a wilderness, 
and all the cities thereof were broken down at the 
presence of the Lord, by his fierce anger.” And the 
late Professor Samuel Lee has observed (in the intro- 
duction to his translation of the Book of Job, page 
16, remarking that Milton took the same view of the 
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case), that Ae creation of Eve seems to have been 
thus revealed to Adam, who, in his “deep sleep,” 
or ecstasy, appears to have seen God take one of his 
ribs, and make it a woman, and bring her xmto him ; 
as is related in Gen. ii. 21 and 22 : with reference 
to the former of which two verses Professor Lee 
remarks (in the same introduction, page 74), “ It 
was in visions, seen in a sort of ecstasy (comp. 
Acts X. 10 — 'E'lretretrev iir avrov l/eoTocrt?, Griesb., 
*the very Hebrew phraseology, ih. xi. 5, xxii. 17), 
that revelations wore perhaps most frequently made 
under both Testaments.” Elihu describes this mode 
of revelation, apparently as being common in his 
time : “ God speaketh once, yea twice, [yet man] per- 
ceiveth it not : in a dream, in a vision of the night, 
when deep sleep falleth upon men, in slmnberings . 
upon the bed ; then He opencth the ears of men, and 
sealeth their instruction ” (Job xxxiii. 14-16). The* 
particular instances of revelations expressly shown 
to have been by means of dreams or night-visions 
are too numerous to need their beinK pointed out. 

Professor Lee’s opinion adduced above, relating to 
the accoimt of the creation of Eve, we regard as 
highly important, not merely in itself^ and as con- 
tributing to confirm our own view of the narrative 
with which the Bible commences, but also as leading 
us to discover the necessary consistency of the second 
narrative of the process of creation with the first in 
an instance in which there seems to be a phiin dis- 
agreement. In the first chapter of Genesis, the birds 
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are represented as created before the beasts, and the 
beasts before Adam ; but in the second chapter, it is 
said that “ the Lord God formed out of the ground 
every animal of the field, and every bird of the 
heavens, and brought [it] to the Adam, to see what 
he would call it.” Thus it is distinctly implied that, 
if creation be here meant, the beasts and the birds 
were created after Adam. It has therefore been pro- 
posed that, instead of “formed,” we should here 
read “ had formed.” So says Rosenmuller. But the 
verb is an imperfect : and to render an imperfect as a 
j9/«perfoct in a case like this, when it is not gram- 
matically connected with a preceding verb having a 
pluperfect sense, appears to us to be absolutely \m- 
justifiable. The difliculty admits of a simple solu- 
tion: for if it be meant by the woman’s being 
“ brought to the Adam ” that she was brought to 
him in a dream or vision, in like manner we may 
most reasonably understand the beasts and the birds 
to have been brought to him. The passage at present 
xmder our consideration is intimately connected with 
what precedes and what follows it. The narrative 
;(^lates to God’s revealing to Adam the creation of 
the beasts and the birds and Eve, and Adam’s giving 
names to them : the creation of Eve being repre- 
lented in a peculiar maimer, such as to show that 
the husband and his wife are to be regarded as one 
flesh. It commences with God’s saying, “ [It is] not 
good that the Adam should be alone : I will make 
for him a helper as a counteipart to him.” And tben 
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the narrative proceeds thus, according to the most 
literal rendering that we can give: — “And Jehovah- 
El5hlm was forming [or “ shaping”] out of the groimd 
every animal of the field, and every bird of the heavens, 
and was bringing [it] to the Adam, for to see what 
he would call it : and whatsoever the Adam was calling 
it, [namely] a living creature, it [was] its name. And 
the Adam was giving names to every beast, and to the 
bird of the heavens, and to every animal of the field: 
but for Adam, he found not a helper as a counterpart 
to him. And Jehovah-Elohlm was causing to fall a 
deep sleep upon the Adam, and he was sleeping. 
[This last sentence, it should be observed, is paren- 
thetic, and bears to what precedes it exactly the 
same relation that it bears to what follows it.] And 
He was taking one of his ribs, and was closing up 
flesh beneath it ; and Jehovah-Elohlm was building 
the rib which He had taken from the Adam for a 
woman, and was bringing her to the Adam. And 
the Adam was saying. This, now, [is] bone of my 
bone, and flesh of my flesh : this shall be called 
woman (ishshah), for from man (ish) has this been 
taken.” He contrasts the creature whom, in his 
sleep, he saw formed from one of his ribs, and to 
whom he was to give a name, with the creatures 
formed out of the ground, to which he had given 
names before. Now we think that to any unpre^ 
judiced mind, the only reasonable inference to be 
drawn firom the narrative here quoted must appear 
to.<be this : — that the whole is a relation of a revelation 
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made to Adam in ecstatic sleep : and further, that it 
is a more circumstantial description of a portion of 
the revelation related in the preceding chapter, 
designed as an explanation of the earlier narrative, 
and as supplementary thereto. 

Christian philosophers have been compelled to 
acknowledge that the first account of the process of 
creation is only reconcileable with demonstrated phy- 
sical facts by its being regarded as a record of appear^ 
ances. And if so, to vindicate the truth of God,, wo 
must consider it, so far as the acts are concerned, as 
the relation of a revelation to the aiffht, which was 
sufficient for all its purposes, rather than as one in 
words ; though the words are perfectly true as de- 
scribing the revelation itself, and the revelation was 
equally true as showing, by their proper images, or 
by images of analogous familiar things, the princi- 
pal phenomena which a man stationed upon the 
earth would have seen had it been possible for him 
to be a witness of the events to which it relates ; 
teaching in the most impressive and most intelligible 
manner the creation of those objects of which he to 
whom the revelation was made previously knew only 
the existence. It must be admitted that a representa- 
tion of physical fimts to the eye conveys a far more 
exact notion of them than can possibly be conveyed 
by words ; and the former mode of representing the 
most important of the phenomena of the creation may 
have been the only one by means of which they could 
have been rendered sufficiently intelligible to the per- 
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son to whom the revelation was made ; as that person, 
we think (for a reason which we have already stated), 
was Adam, who himself, at least in part, apparently 
vmder the influence of inspiration, on this very 
occasion, framed his own language, when he gave 
names to the beasts and the birds and to Eve. It 
may be objected that such a person cannot be 
accounted to have been capable of sufficiently under- 
standing the words that he heard, or seemed to hear, 
while contemplating the supposed visions ; but we 
would rather infer that he may have been incapable 
of understanding those words imless they accom- 
panied representations to the eye : and if we think 
that he did not fuUy comprehend them, we should 
take into consideration that the revelation was 
designed not only for his own instruction, but also, 
and much more, for the instruction of future genera- 
tions. His case was like that of an inspired pre- 
dictor, who imperfectly imderstood the words that he 
uttered. (See 1 Peter i. 11.) The passages in the 
Bible that bear upon science being necessarily adapted 
to very early stages of the progress of human know- 
ledge, their meaning becomes more and more un- 
folded in successive ages, just as prophecies, in 
general, become more and more clear until they are 
fully explained by the events to which they point ; 
and to seek for the true meaning of a passage of 
that kind by considering in what manner it was most 
probably imderstood by him through whom it was 
first given forth, we regard as worse than useless. 
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Further ; if we view the narrative as the descrip- 
tion of a series of visions, while we find it to be 
perfectly reconcileable (in a manner hereafter to be 
explained) with the statement in other parts of 
Scripture that “ in six days the Lord made heaven 
and earth,” we remove, with other diffictilties, the 
only strong objection to the opinion of those who 
regard the “ six days ” as periods of undefinable 
duration ; an opinion which has been urged , as 
favoured by the statement that “one day is with 
the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years 
as one day,” and by the fact that we are now in “ the 
“seventh day,” the day of rest, or of cessation from 
the work of creation. Certainly “ the day of God,” 
and “ the day of the Lord,” and the “ thousand two 
hundred and threescore days ” of the Fovclation of 
St. John, and the “ seventy weeks ” in the prophecy 
of Daniel, are not to be understood in their primary 
and natural senses. It is therefore unnecessary to 
discuss the question, whether the eleventh verse of 
the twentieth chapter of Exodus bo a gloss, or 
comment, as some suppose it to be on the ground 
that another passage is substituted for it in the 
repetition of the Decalogue (in Deut. v., where it is 
said, **md /*c added no more’*), and whether the 
latter portion of the seventeenth verse of the thirty- 
first chapter of Exodus be also a gloss, and both be, 
in consequence, of doubtful authority. The only 
reason that we can see for regarding the last of these 
three passages, as a gloss, and as being of uncertain 
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authority, is the doubt which, in the opinion of some, 
is cast upon the first by the second ; unless we regard 
as an additional reason the change from the first to 
the third person. 

The question which we are considering is, in our 
judgment, one of very great importance : for it seems 
to us that there is no other alternative than that of 
accepting the explanation here proposed or conceding 
that the narrative to which it relates is a parable, 
and, moreover, a parable differing from every other 
in the Bible in being, as such, irreconcileable with 
truth. Some persons, it seems, can see nothing 
objectionable in the opinion that the first three 
chapters of Genesis, or at least the account of crea- 
tion, may be considered ‘ as mythical, and yet in- 
spired ; but we would much rather hold the opinion 
that these portions of Scriptxire, ostensibly constitut- 
ing the foundation of sacred history, are human 
inventions. With respect to the first chapter, espe- 
cially, the former opinion, to say the least, seems to 
us to be utterly unreasonable; for an account of 
creation might be agreeable with truth in the order 
of the events, and at the same time adequate to 
convey the religious lesson that the Bible-narrative 
is obviously intended to teach, and adapted to the 
comprehension of the most uninstructed of Tnan1fin«l . 
The third chapter is, indeed, profoundly mysterious : 
in it we find several expressions hard to be under- 
stood ; but some of these may perhaps be there used 
figuratively, since they are^, by common consent, so 
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used in other parts of Scripture ; and thus its diffi- 
culties may in a measure be explainable. For 
instance, it is said in the last verse of that chapter, 
“ And: He placed at the east of the garden of Eden 
the Cherubim, and the *flame of the turning sword, 
to guard the way of the tree of life perhaps mean- 
ing “ thunder-clouds, and lightning.” (Compare 
Exodus xl. 35, where it is said that “ Moses was not 
able to enter into the tent of the congregation 
because the chud abode thereon and the glory of the 
Lord filled the tabernacle also, the mention of 
thunders and lightnings and a thick cloud*’ in 
Exodus xix. 16.) The word rendered “ turning,” 
applied to the flaming sword, is used as applied to 
the lightning-cloud in Job xxxvii. 12 : and in 2 Sam. 
xxii. 11, and Psalm xviii. 10, we read, “He rode 
upon a Cherub, and did fly:” in Psalm xeix. 1, 
“ who sitteth upon the Cherubim in Psalm civ. 3, 
“who maketh clouds his chariot;” and in Isaiah 
xix. 1, “Jehovah [is] riding upon a swift chud.” 
It seems, then, that “cherub” may sometimes signify 
“ a cloud :” and it may particularly mean “ a 
thunder-cloud ;” for Ezekiel speaks of lightning 
going forth from the Cherubim which he describes 
by the appellation of “living creatures,” going 
“whithersoever the wind (ha-ruah) was to go,” in 
the first chapter of his prophecies. Ezekiel also (in 
ch. xxviii. w. 13 and 14) likens the King of Tyre, 
adorned with brilliant gems (afterwards called 
“ stones of fire ”), to a “ covering, expanded Cherub,” 
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apparently meaning a lightning-cloud ; and his resi- 
dence, to “ ^don, the garden of the Liord,” and to 
“ the holy mountain of God.” We do not venture 
to assert positively that the Cherubim of the garden 
of Eden were thimder-clouds ; but the opinion that 
they were really living creatures has occasioned a 
very grave error — that of regarding them in the 
same light as the “ griffins ” described in a Persian 
fable as the guardians of the gold-producing moun- 
tains ; a fable to which that opinion apparently led, 
as well as to that of the dragon represented as 
guarding thg orchards of the Hesperides, and to the 
placing of human-headed bulls and lions at the 
entrances of Assyrian palaces. That they were 
perhaps thunder-clouds may be argued not only from 
the passages cited above, but also from the facts that 
lightnings arc called “ arrows in Zech. x. 1 ; and 
lightning is called the '‘arrow of voices” in Job 
xxviii. 26 and xxxviii. 25 : while, on the other hand, 
arr'injDS are called “ lightnings of the bow ” in Psalm 
Ixxvi. 4 (in our version 3) ; and a glistening sword 
is colled ‘‘ lightning ” in Job xx. 25 : so that a 
weapon and lightning are convertible terms. — There 
arc also several other expressions in the same 
chapter that may perhaps be figurative. (See 
jPirote 1.) But no ingenuity of interpretation can 
much diminish the mysteriousness of its contents ; 
and this very quality, sincfe the New Testament 
plainly shows that the events related in it are to be 
understood as matters of fact, should rather canjirm 
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than shake our belief in the narrative (comparatively 
simple and natural) of the process of creation. 

No interpretation of the latter narrative that does 
not treat it as a true statement, or that assigns to 
any word in it a meaning which that word is not 
generally acknowledged to have elsewhere, or a 
meaning not fairly deduciblc from an acknowledged 
radical signification, is, in our opinion, deserving of 
consideration. If this narrative, however, be a 
revelation in words only, we think that it must 
clearly be understood as relating that the heavens 
and the earth, with all the animals and plants of the 
latter, including man, were created in six natural 
days, or rather night^ ; which no sound geologist 
will admit. It has been urged - that the sun and 
moon and stars are not represented as created on the 
fourth day, but appointed on that occasion “ to rule 
over the day and over the night, and to divide the 
light from the darkness because we are told that 
on the first appearance of light, “ God divided the 
light from the darkness ; and God called the light 
day, and the darkness He called night df but this is 
only a way of lessening, without removing, one of 
many difficulties attending the narrative considered 
as a verbal revelation. We think that this case, if 
the revelation be merely verbal, presents a much 
gp'eater difficulty than that of the sun’s standing 
still at the command' of Joshua : for if we adopt 
a rendering proposed by Dr. Adam Clarke, “ the sim 
stood still in the [upper] hemisphere of heaven, and 
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hasted not to go down, when the day was complete,” 
we may infer that the phenomenon was occasioned 
by an extraordinary re&action ; the sim being near 
the horizon ; and still the event, taking place at the 
word of Joshua, and in order to prolong the day- 
light for the accomplishment of a great moral object, 
was clearly miraculous. — ^The hypothesis of the inter- 
vention of a vast period between the first creation 
and the six days’ work,” combined with the opinion 
that those were natural days, is now pronotinced. 
unsatisfactory by a large majority of the most 
eminent of the geologists; and by a far larger 
majority, the supposition that the “ six days’ work ” 
relates only to a portion of the globe. Some writers 
have even asserted that six distinguishable periods of 
undefinable extent cannot be shown to be consistent 
with geological facts. But as long as the geologists 
themselves agree in distinguishing several successive 
periods as “ azoic ” and “ palaeozoic ” etc., or as long 
as they distinguish any relative ages of organic 
remains, which they mmt always do, they cannot, we 
think, show any good reason for denying that there 
have been six distinct enormous periods in the 
miiversally-acknowlcdged progressive conditions of 
the earth. 

A writer in a periodical publication (‘ the Journal 
of Sacred Literature,’ July, 1865), remarking upon 
an abstract of a small pamphlet to which we origi- 
nally intended to confine our observations on the 
subjects here treated, and which had been printed 
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for private distribution, objects to our view of the 
record of the acts of creation, and says that “the 
seer does not give the remotest intimation that it is 
not the most rigidly historical narrative.” We think 
that he does give an intimation, and one not remote, 
of its being the relation of a series of visions, in the 
words “ and it was evening, and it was morning, day 
first” — “ day second” — and so on. For these words 
appear to us very plainly to denote that the events 
after the mention of which they occur are repre- 
sented as though taking place in the night, between 
evening and morning ; not between evening and even- 
ing, in four-and-twenty hours; nor between morn- 
ing and evening; and we can hardly suppose that 
the events themselves took place in periods which can 
either properly or metaphorically be termed “ nights.” 
We think that in one night the darkness was seen to 
withdraw itself, and the light, to appear : that in 
another, the sun was seen, as well as the moon and 
the stars : and that in the night of the seventh day 
no vision of creation was beheld, God having then 
“ rested” “ from all his work which He had made.” 
But what we have before advanced as the grounds of 
our opinion must, we think, be admitted by every 
impartial judge to be at least sufficient to show that 
it is most probably correct ; and this is, perhaps, all 
that we should expect to establish, and all that can 
be reasonably desired by the geologist who wishes to 
believe the sacred record. We should oursdves be 
fully satisfied, without other evidence, by the con- 
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sideration that the narrative of the creation is mani- 
festly true if it be a relation of events revealed to 
the eye, accompanied by explanatory woMs, and that 
it is not so otherwise : for some tmdoubted visions 
are related in the Bible without any statement of 
their being revelations of this kind ; as the vision of 
Jeremiah which we have already mentioned, that of 
Jacob at Mahanaim, and that of Micaiah. It is 
therefore not a case without parallels if the person to 
whom the revelation in question was made received 
it in a series of visions, and related it to his children 
or others in ambiguous terms, withholding (as Cor- 
nelius did in relating his vision to St. Peter) the 
explanation that he received it in this maimer ; an 
explanation which might have excited doubts of its 
truth in the minds of his hearers, who probably knew 
no other instance *of revelation with which to com- 
pare the mode of its manifestation. 

By this observation we do not mean to retract an 
opinion which we have already expressed, and so to 
concede that the narrative in the first chapter of 
' Genesis is devoid of any indication of its being the 
relation of a revelation by visions. We have men- 
tioned what we hold to be one such indication ; and 
we believe that we have discovered another. The 
wor^s rendered in the authorized version ** and God 
saw/* occurring seven times, may signify, without 
the change of a letter or even of a vowel-point, and 
God skom^/* Thus we may read, And Qod shm^ 
the Kghtt that [it um} good:** then^ **And Qod showed 
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that \it um'\ good : " and at the close of the narrative, 
** And God shomd everything that He had made, and, 
behold, \it teas] very good:** or, to be more exact, 
instead of ‘*8?mced,** we may read, “was ahotcing.** 
Now, as the expression of which we propose this 
r^dering is unquestionably equivocal, we cannot 
dare to assert that the meaning which we prefer to 
assign to it here is certainly that which is intended : 
but for the very same reason, none should presume 
to assert that the rendering in the authorized version 
is certainly the right one. In favour of this latter, 
it may be urged that, beside some other instances of 
the same kind more obviously figurative, we find a 
similar expression in Gen. xi. 5, where it is said, 
that “ the Lord came down to see the city and the 
tower:” but afterwards He seems to speak of his 
going down with attendant angels ; apparently that 
^eae might see, and might act as his ministers. to 
smite and to scatter, as the angel of the Lord did 
among the host of Sennacherib (see 2 Kings xix. 35, 
comparing that passage with 2 Sam. xxiv. 15 and 16 ; 
and see also 2 Kings vii. 6 and 7). In favour of the 
other rendering, we contend that we should rather 
avoid interpreting an expression in the Bible in such 
a manner as to exhibit so extraordinary a kind of 
anthropomorphism as that which is "here presented 
by the authorized version when it admits of a mean- 
ing which is literal and proper : and that the ren- 
dering which we prefer is perfectly appropriate and 
unstrained cannot be questioned. The Hebrew word 
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to whicli we propose to assign in this case the mean- 
ing “ he showed,” or “ was showing,” is the im- 
perfect (or futrxro with “vav conversive”) of a verb 
signifying ‘‘to see,” and (as in 2 Kings xi. 4) of a 
derivative therefrom signifying “ to cause to see,” and 
hence “to show,” often occurring in deacriptiom of 
dreams and visions ; as in Gen. xli. 28, and Jer. xxiv. 1, 
and Ezek. xi. 25, and xl. 4, and Amos vii. 1, 4, 
and 7, and viii. 1, and Zech. i. 9, etc. ; in several of 
which instances it is followed, as in the last verse of 
Gen. i. (which we would render, “ And God showed 
everything that He had made,” etc.), by the demon- 
strative particle rendered “behold;” the very fre- 
quent occurrence of which in similar cases (as Gen. 
xxxi. 10, and xxxviii. 7, and xl. 9, and xli. 1, 2, 3, 
9, and 6, etc.) we regard as a corroboration of the 
rendering which we have proposed in the case in 
question. Thus it is at least evident that the naira'^ 
live of the acts of creation admits of its being literally 
rendered as expressly describing a succession of revela- 
tions to the eye, accompanied by explanatory words. 

If we be right in our opinion respecting the pas- 
sages in the Bible that bear upon science, that, as 
they are necessarily adapted to very early stages of 
the progress of human knowledge, their meaning 
becomes more and more mifolded in successive ages, 
just as is the case with the generality of prophecies, 
— and we see not how this can reasonably be doubted 
by Hm who believes them to be revdations,— -we 
should expect to find in such passages ambiguous 
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expressions, susceptible, without being strained, of 
different interpretations. And such is the case in 
more than one instance in the principal narrative of 
the creation. It has been thought necessary, in ren- 
dering the second verse of the second chapter of 
Genesis, to read “ And God ended on the sixth [in- 
stead of “the seventh”] day his work which He had 
made,” on the authority of ^the Septuagint and 
Samaritan and Syriac versions ; though this is appa- 
rently only a conjectural emendation : or to read 
“ And God had ended on the seventh day,” etc. ; 
but this is a license exactly the same as one upon 
which we have before remarked, as being, in our 
opinion, absolutely imjustifiable. Both of these ex- 
pedients are made needless by rendering the first 
verb in the verse “ caused to disappear,” “ to vanish,” 
or *‘to be no longer seen;” and we therefore regard 
this rendering as decidedly preferable. The same 
rendering of the same verb is perfectly appropriate 
in several other instances, in which it is rendered in 
our authorized version “ consumed,” or the like. This 
verb is the active causative form of one which, 
among its significations, has that of “ it disappeared,” 
“ vanished,” or “ became no longer seen ;” said of a 
eUmd (so in Job vii. 9), and of smoke (so in Psalm 
xxxvii. 20) ; and the verb in the clause next before 
that in which we have proposed the new rendering 
is the passive causative of the same. We may there- 
fore, commencing with the last verse of chapter one, 
with which these two clauses are closely connected. 
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read thus : — ** And God showed everything that He 
had made, and, behold, [it was] very good. And it 
was evening, and it was morning, day the sixth. 
And the heavens and the earth and all their host were 
caused to disappear ’[or “ he no longer seen**] : and [or 
for**] God caused to disappear [or “ he no longer 
seen**], on day the seventh, his work which He had 
made : and [or “for”] He rested, on day the seventh, 
from all his work which He had made.” Thus, on 
the seventh day, no work was represented as done : 
and thus understood, the words in this passage pre- 
figure with striking exactness (an exactness which 
we can hardly regard as merely accidental) the last 
and greatest of sahhaths, the “sabbatism” spoken of 
by St. Paul (in Ileb. iv. 9), and likened hy him to the 
rest here described; that sabbath which St. Peter (in- 
his second Epistle iii. 10) calls “the day of the 
Lord,” “ in which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise, and the elements, burning with fervent 
heat, shall he dissolved, and the earth and the works 
thereon shall be burned up ; ** or, as in the words of 
Isaiah (li. 6), when “ the heavens shall vanish away 
Wee smoke, and the earth shall waste away [or “ come 
to nought**] like a garment, and they that dwell there- 
in shall die [or ** perish**] in like manner;** the period 
at the commencement of which St. John foresaw, in 
one of the grandest of his visions (Bev. xx. 11), that 
**the earth and the heaven fed away** The dose 
agreement of our proposed rendering of the first two 
verses of the second chapter of Geneds with these 
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parallel passages, that is, of the words describing the 
type with those describing the antitype, — consistency 
of this kind being generally the most satisfactory 
criterion by which to judge of the correctness of an 
interpretation, — in addition to i^ eocplaining what has 
been considered a great difficulty, or rather an apparent 
conp'odiction, in the Hebrew text, entitles it, we think, 
to be regarded as decidedly preferable to the render- 
ing in the authorized English version, and as con- 
firmatory of our opinion of the whole narrative of 
the process of creation. 

The writer to whom we have referred, as objecting 
to our view of that narrative (exhibited only by 
an abstract of the small pamphlet before men- 
tioned), says further, “To assume that the record is 
one of appearances and not of facts'* — although we 
have expressly contended for the perfect truth of the 
revelation, — “ is to strip it of its historical character.” 
And again, he says of our explanation of that record. 

Does it not reduce it to a dream, a waking dream 
if you will — but still a dream P” Would he venture 
to say thus of , unquestioned visions related in the 
Bible P And if he must allow that revelations made 
in dreams, and apparently in such a manner as to be, 
in effect, only heard, are entitled to be regarded as 
strictly true when found related in the Bible (as in 
several instances which we are about to mention), 
will he, after a moment’s reflection, say that we 
impair the credibility of the record of the creation by 
explaining it as a series of dreams in which some of 
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the revelations were, in effect, both heard and eeen f 
Admitting that “the revelation of future events may 
have been by vision” (as though even this were 
doubtful), he asks, “ but where can we find a revela- 
tion of past evendlf of which this can be said and 
proved?” We have given what we regard as a 
sufficient answer to this question by a quotation from 
Professor Lee respecting the creation of Eve : and 
we might content ourselves with asking, in our turn, 
a question of our objector : Where can we find in 
the Scriptures a narration of any past event beside 
the two instances mentioned above (both of which 
we believe to relate to the same revelation), and those 
which are represented as relating to spiritual mtitters, 
but such as might be given on the authority of 
human witness, without being revealed either in the 
more usual manner (that of a vision) or otherwise ? 
But several past events, including some which might 
have been made known without any divine revela- 
tion, can be “ said and proved ” to have been some- 
times revealed in dreams, in which the revelations 
thus imparted were, in effect, heard ; as in the 
instance of the dream of Abimelech, related in Qen. 
XX. 3, informing him of a fact which Abraham and 
others could have made known to him ; and in the 
instances of two dreams of Joseph, the husband of 
the mother of the Savioxir, related by St. Matthew 
in ch. i. V. 20, and in ch. ii. vv. 19 and 20, of his 
Gospel. The last of the chapters to which we have 
here referred is remarkable as relating three dreams 
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which were reTelations of future events, as well as 
one revealing a past event. And in the second 
chapter of the hook of Daniel we find two dreams 
mentioned: — one a revelation of future events, 
namely, Nebuchadnezzar’s dreafli; and the other, 
of a past event, namely, the same dream apparently 
repeated to Daniel, being “ revealed ” to him “ in a 
nigHt-^mon,” and therefore so as to be ^en by him, 
and accompanied by the revelation of the future 
events which it signified, so as to be, in effect, heard 
by him. Again, in the ninth chapter of the Acts 
we read of a vision relating to past and future events. 
Thus we have given five instances of the revelation 
of past events in dreams or visions ; and one of these 
dreams was to give assurance of the greatest miracle 
recorded in the Bible ! 

The same writer questions whether this view be 
consistent with the statement that in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth.” But if the record 
be a relation of six visions, in which were seen the 
aspects of events of six distinct periods of equal 
(though imdefinablo) length, we assert, incontro- 
vertibly, that these periods may be termed “ days ” 
in later passages of the Bible with as much propriety 
as the periods which are so termed in the Bevelation 
of St. John, or as other periods in the book of 
Daniel are termed ‘‘ weeks.” In saying this, with 
respect to the term “ days,” we believe that we are 
even understating the case ; for we have the strongest 
reasons for regarding each of the days ” of orea- 
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tion, after the first, as a new period of life, following 
a period of death, such as, though not universal, was 
on a very extraordinary scale (numerous entire 
species becoming extinct, — if by slow degrees, the 
more agreeably with the analogy which we are point- 
ing out, — ^to be superseded by others better suited 
to new conditions of the earth) : and the period of 
human life is called in 8bripture “ day like as that 
of death is termed “ night as in St. John’s Gospel, 
ix. 4. For this reasoii, therefore, with others, like 
as the Hebrew civil day consists of a natural night 
and a natural day, so each of the six “ days ” of 
creation may be regarded as consisting of a figurative 
night and a figurative day, as we shall hereafter more 
fully explain ; and hence the passage in Exodus xx. 
9 — 11 may mean, "Six of thy days (natural days) 
shalt thou labour, .... but the seventh of those 
days is the Sabbath, .... for in six of his days 
(figurative days) the Lord made heaven and earth, 
.... and rested the seventh of those days.” And 
finr the same reason, also, we think that the latter 

j 

periods may with propriety be termed " days ” if of 
unequal (as well as undefinable) lengths ; even If as 
xmequal as the lives of any six human beings. 

It is, perhaps, not unworthy of notice, that the 
Indian cosmogony, which agrees in several remwkv 
able particulars with that of the Bible, so nearly as to 
convince us that it is partly borrowed from this latter, 
describes many successive creations and destructions, 
as the events of so many days; and represents each 
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)f these day9 of the Creator as lasting many thoueand 
ogee. And the opinion that the *'days” of the 
Biblical*cosinogony are to be understood figuratively 
may be traced, in writings of ancient authors, 
Christian and Jewish, more or less distinctly, up 
to the time of Philo ; so that even the objection 
of novelty cannot be urged against it. 

Some persons have argudd, that to represent the 
** six days ” of creation as other than natural days is 
to annul the propriety and' force of the reason for 
tlie institution of the sabbath. But in arguing thus, 
they appear to have disregarded the fact that the 
day of the Creator’s rest was not a natural day ; for 
it evidently extends from the last act of creation to 
the general resurrection : therefore, if the six pre- 
ceding days were natural days, and the law Respect- 
ing labour and rest must literally correspond with 
the reason assigned for it in Exodus xx. 8—11, and 
xxxi. 15 — 17, a man would be required to labour 
six natural days, and then to rest for the remainder 
of his life ! They seem, moreover, not to have con- 
sidered tiiat the institution of the sabbatical year 
obviously rests upon the same foundation as that 
of the sabbath-daj^ (see Exodus xxiii. 10 — 12, and 
Lev. XXV. 1 — 7). Nor are these three — ^the day, the 
yemr, and the period between the kwt act of creation 
emd the resurrection, — the only sabbaths : there is yet 
to come the edemal sabbath, the aa^^arur/ib^ spdEen 
of by St. Paul (in Heb. iv. 9), and, as we have before 
nViaoiwod, Ukened by him (in the next verse) to Ood's 
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rest firom his works of creation. Thus it is evident 
that one objection to the regarding of the “six 
days ” of creation as periods of unknown •duration 
falls to the ground : and we are not acquainted with 
any other objection ostensibly derived from the 
Bible, except one founded upon a misinterpretation 
of the words (in Gen. i.) which signify “and it was 
evening, and it was mOming, day first,” etc., com- 
bined with the opinion that the revelation in which 
they occur was merely verbal; an opinion involving 
difficulties that can never, we feel assured, be rea- 
sonably solved. 

The explanation which we have proposed is 
obviously consistent with the theory of the continuity, 
as well as with that of the discontinuity, of the series 
of changes which the earth and its appertenances 
have undergone. For it regards each of the supposed 
visions as relating to some one, or more, of the 
principal phenomena characterizing that series of 
changes, without necessarily denoting any absolute 
interruption, from first to last. Nay, rather, by the 
correspondence of each night- vision to^ a period 
afterwards termed a “day,” it implies a succession 
of gradual changes, each like the change from day 
to night ; which latter, be it observed, is not a period 
of total privation of light. It is therefore perfectly 
consistent with the fact that certain species of 
animals and plants have become whoUy (though 
gradually) destroye^while others have survived and 
new ones have been brought into being: a case 
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somewhat similar to that resulting from a pestilence 
in a coimtry inhabited by different races, some of 
them more obno^ous to its fatal influences' than 
others. It admits that the periods to which it 
relates vfmy have been as intimately connected, one 
with another, as those of a history represented only 
by a few scenes of a drama ; and that many of the 
changes which geology makes known to - us, as 
having taken place in the condition of the earth and 
of its animals and plants, may have occurred during 
only one of those periods. In short, it concedes to 
the philosopher all the license that he can desire to 
<Mijoy in his speculations. For while unmistakeable 
evidences of some of the facts which it indicates, 
and of the verisimilitude of all the rest of them, as 
far as appearances arc concerned, arc conspicuous in 
the discoveries of geologists, and in the inferences 
which are drawn from those discoveries, it leaves an 
inexhaustible source of study open to scientific 
research by its regarding the revelation as confined 
to the exhibition of a few scenes represented by 
images of objects familiar to the sight of all mankind. 

First, it seems that a region of tho earth desolate 
and void,” overspread by water ^ and enveloped in the 
“ darkness ” of ** night” was disclosed to view by the 
appearance of the “ light ” of day” at the bidding 
of the Creator. Such appears to have been tho scene 
beheld betwemi the first evening” and morning;” 
and such sefems to have been «4he condition of tho 
whole earth during the first (io>caUed) ** night ” and 
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" day,” or the first of the “ six days.” Accordingly 
the earliest organisms with which we are acquainted, 
both plants and animals, are wholl|[ marine ; and all 
consist of species that became extinct unnumbered 
ages before the creation of man ; whence we may 
reasonably account for their not being represented 
in the revelation made to him. But their origination 
may be signified by the statement that “ the Spirit 
of God ” — according to several ancient and modem 
translators “ the wind of God,” or ” a potent wind** 
by which the vivifying Spirit was perhaps represented 
in the vision, for the same expression bears these 
meanings as well as the first meaning, — [was] 
” hovering,” or ” brooding,” “ upon the face of the 
waters.” It is generally conceded by the geologists 
that the absence of terrestrial organic remains in the 
most ancient deposits affords almost a proof that the 
waters of the sea covered the whole, or nearly the 
whole, of the primeval earth. Doubtless there existed 
elevations from which those deposits derived their 
origin : but these elevations may have been beneath 
the surface of the waters, which we can hardly sup- 
pose to have been everywhere of equal depth. From 
such elevations, by the constant action of the ocean, 
chiefly by the tides, may have been washed down the 
primary deposits, in which, as a necessary conse- 
quence, we find none but marine organisms. Or 
oome elevations may have been abooe the surface of 
the waters consistency with our explanation ; as the 
word rendered earth ” is very frequenfiy applied 
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to a portion of the earth; and we do not suppose 
that the semblance of the earth appeared rotating 
before the eyes of the person to whom the revelation 
was made, so as to display to him every part, and 
thus to convey a knowledge of its globular form, 
which, probably, was not even suspected until a com- 
paratively late age. 

Secondly, that the waters in the atmosphere were 
seen toiibecome separated by an “ expanse” (which — 
whatever be the literal meaning of the term thus 
rendered — was supposed to be a solid concave hemi- 
sphere) from the waters beneath ; agreeably with the 
generally-admitted fact of a gradual cooling of the 
earth : for in proportion as the sea is warmer than 
the atmosphere, so much greater is the quantity of 
vapour, or fog, resting upon the surface of the former. 
— A great change must be inferred to have then 
taken place in the organisms existing in the sea; 
that is, a general, or very extensive, though gradual, 
extinction; or, in other words, a figurative night, 
preceding the second day : and similar extinctions of 
species may also be inferred to have taken place 
on the occasion of each of the succeeding acts of 
creation. 

Thirdly, that there was seen a gathering together 
of the waters” “ under the heaven” “ into one 
place,” with an emerging of land, forming earth” 
and ‘‘seas,” in accordance with undoubted facts of 
geology ; and that the dry land seen to produce 
‘‘ sprouting herbage,” and “ seed-bearing herbs,” and 
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“ fruit-bearing trees,” represented by images of eat- 
ing species, but of sucb kinds that tl^e description of 
them is suitable to the earliest land-flora, of any 
considerable extent and variety, with which we are 
acquainted. Many geologists have inferred from the 
general character of that ancient flora, and especially 
from the great abundance of ferns displayed by it, 
judging from the remains that are found in the coal- 
measures, that the climate in which it gr^ was 
warm, damp, and cloudy ; and the record of the 
creation appears to demand this inference. Another 
inference drawn from the same flora, and amply 
confirmed by the circumstances of place, is also one 
which seems to be required by the scriptural record ; 
namely, the insular character of the land that pro- 
duced it. (See some interesting remarks on this 
subject in “ Cosmos,” vol. i. p. 282, of Ottd’s Trans- 
lation.) And this inference (which is agreeable with 
the characters and paucity of the species of terres- 
trial animals of the same period) obviously corro- 
borates the former one, by its implying a tempera- 
ture more equable over the globe than that of the 
present age, and an atmosphere more charged with 
moisture. Enormous must have been the destruc- 
tion of life when tracts of land thus, for the first 
time, rose above the sea, to be covered with vegetable 
produce. This, then, may be termed a figurative 
nightt preceding the creations of the third day. It 
was probably of vast duration, like the “dayi” 
between which it intervened;- for the upheaval of 
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the land, here indicated in the narrative, is generally 
believed, on g^plpg^cal evidences, to have been ex- 
tremely slow and gradual. 

Fourthly, that the sun, hitherto concealed by an 
unbroken canopy of clouds, and now required to 
exert its unobstructed influence upon more advanced 
species of creations, was first beheld; evaporation 
having decreased with the decrease of the surface of 
the waters ; and that with it were seen the moon and 
the stars. — ^The groat atmospheric change thus indi- 
cated must have been attended by a very extensive 
gradual extinction of vegetable and animal species ; 
and thus, again, we find evidence of another figura- 
tive night, that which preceded the fourth day. 

Fifthly, that there appeared a multitude of aquatic 
animals (small and large reptiles), and of birds, repre- 
sented, like the creations of the third period, by images 
of existing species, but designated by terms equally 
applicable to these and to earlier species of aquatic 
creatures and of birds, of an age immensely later 
than the land-floras of the carboniferous rocks, and yet 
very long anterior to the great period of land-ani- 
mals. With resect to the term rendered “whales” 
in the authorized version, it should be observed that 
it applies to various large aquatic and amphibious 
creatures; particularly to crocodiles; and to si!tx)ents; 
but certainly not to any species exclusively of all 
others. — ^As each of the first four' “days” appears to 
hAve been preceded by a figurative night, we may 
reasonably infer that so was this (the fifth) day, and 
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the next also ; and the many and great successive 
changes in the physical conditions of the earth, 
made known by geology, attended by the extinctions 
of numerous entire species, rather demand than for- 
bid the conclusion that such was the case. 

Sixthly, — agreeably with what took pllice when the 
features of the land and sea, and the characters of 
their animal and vegetable occupants, were about to 
become, for the most part, nearly what they now are, 
— ^that cattle, and other animals of the land, came 
into view, as though brought forth by the earth; the 
representation of these, also, being similar to that 
of the aquatic animals and the birds, and that of 
the plants: and then, man, represented by him to 
whom the revelation was most probably made, to- 
gether with his wife. The words by which the last 
act of creation is introduced wo would literally ren- 
der, “We will make Adam, in our image, after our 
likeness ; and they shall have dominion ” etc. : un- 
derstanding these words (not as the expression of a 
desire, seemingly addressed to ministering angels, as 
the pseudo-Jonathan supposes, but) as an announce- 
ment, made to the seer, of the event next to be re- 

The Creator is then shown to be resting “ from all 
his wo4t which he had made probably by the dis- 
appearance of the earth and the heaven, as in St. 
John’s vision of the eternal sabbath, of which thi^ 
last portion of the revelation is affirmed by St. Pa*d 
to be a type, as we have already, observed. But this 
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term “ resting ” is not to be understood in its fullest 
sense : it is obviously relative as well as figurative ; 
by no means implying that those very laws by which 
continual changes were effected in former periods, from 
the earliest existence of the eprth, are not in operation 
now; but o^y that since the last recorded act of crea- 
tion God has originated in our earth no new epedee. 
— The sixth “ day ” may be said to have gradually 
changed into night, a night of extinction, with respect 
to multitudes of its species, remains of which are 
found with those of species still existmg. And 
especially with respect to man, it may be said, 
agreeably with the language of Scripture, that the 
“day” of his creation has been followed by a night, 
that night of moral darkness in the deepest gloom of 
which came the Flood. Then light dawned again 
upon a portion of the earth, and (although often ob- 
scured) shone more and more until the sunrise of the 
seventh day, when “ the Sun of Righteousness ” rose 
“ to give light to them that sat in darkness and in the 
shadow of deaths But the full light of truth then 
shone upon Judaea only, thence to extend to other 
countries; wherefore St. Paul said, addressing the 
Romans, "The “night is far spent; the day is at 
hand:” and still the night of heathenism overspreads 
the greater part of the globe. W^e have^ already 
shown that we hold the vision of the seventh “day” 
to have been prophetic as well as typical. 

The TnoiTi design of this most sublime revelation 
seems to have been, firsti to teach the seer, and, 
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through him, others, that all the natural objects of 
which the existence was known to him were created 
by One Supreme Being ; later generations being left 
to understand the same respecting similar objects 
discoverable by scientific explorations : secondly, and 
consequently, to show the impiety of t Jb worship of 
such objects (a worship prevailing even in our own 
days, in various forms and disguises, throughout 
many regions of the earth): and thirdly, to make 
known the institution of the sabbath, or at least to 
supply a reason for its after^observance, and to fore- 
token the day of Christian light and also the eternal 
“ sabbatism.” All this was efiected, not in a manner 
suited to convey scientific instruction, but in a man- 
ner perfectly consistent with scientific truth, if the 
narrative be understood in the only way in which 
the Bible authorizes our understanding a revelation 
belonging to a class in which this record is included ; 
that is, as a revelation of events not shown to have 
been originally communicated to Moses nor by means 
of an angel. If our explanation, therefore, be right, 
it is not from a want of evidence in the Bible 
that it has not been elicited before; but chiefly 
becatise men have failed to apply to this case a 
clear Scriptural rule, of which numerous exanq)les 
are found throughout the books of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

"W^e have, here made large additions to our observ- 
ations on the same subject in th^ first edition of this 
work ; and we had done sg without knowing, or even 
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suspecting, that any other writer had previously ex- 
pressed an opinion similar to that here presented, as 
to the manner in which was revealed the process of 
creation described in the first chapter of Genesis. 
The publica^on of the late Hugh Miller’s “ Testi- 
mony of the Rocks” has, however, shown us that 
such was the opinion of Coleridge, in whose “ Aids 
to Reflection ” (page 111) we find the following pas- 
sage: — “Let us carry ourselves back, in spirit, to 
the mysterious Week, the teeming Work-days of the 
Creator ; as they rose in vision before the eye of the 
inspired Historian of ‘ the generations of the Heaven 
and the Earth, in the day that the Lord God made 
the Earth and the Heavens.’” And it has also 
made known to us that two other writers had' ex- 
pressed a similar opinion ; having seen in the narra- 
tive of the process of creation what they hold to bo 
satisfactory evidences of its being a description of a 
series of visions, though differing from us in sup- 
posing those visions to have been beheld by Moses, 
and in their reasonings on the subject. In the fourth 
lecture in his work above mentioned, entitled “ The 
Mosaic Vision of Creation,” Mr. Miller manifests a 
decided preference of this opinion above every other. 
He there states it to have been put forth, and dis- 
cussed, by Dr. J. H. Kurtz, in his Bihel und Astro- 
wmie (second edition, 1849) ; this writer arguing 
“ that the pre- Adamic history of the past being theo- 
logicaUy in the same category as the yet undeveloped 
history of the future, that record of its leading 
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events whicli occurs in the Mosaic narrative is simply 
prophecy described backwards ; and that, coming 
under the prophetic law, it ought of consequence to 
be subjected to tho prophetic rule of exposition.” 
Mr. Miller then continues, “ There are some very in- 
genious reasonings employed in fortifying this point ; 
and, after quoting from Eichhom a passage to the 
effect that the opening chapter in Genesis is much 
rather a creative picture than a creative history, and 
from Ammon to the effect that the author of it evi- 
dently takes the position of a beholder of creation, 
the learned German concludes his statement by re- 
marking, that the scenes of the chapter are pro- 
phetic tableaux, each containing a leading phase of 
the drama of creation. ‘ Before the eye of the seer,* 
he says, ‘ scene after scene ' is unfolded, until at 
length, in the seven of them, the course of creation, 
in its main momenta, has been fully represented.’ 
The revelation has every characteristic of prophecy' 
by vision, — ^prophecy by oye-witnessing ; and may 
be perhaps best understood by regarding it simply 
as an exhibition of the actual phenomena of creation 
presented to the mental eye of the prophet xmder the 
ordinary laws of perspective, and truthfully described 
by him in the simple language of his time. In our 
own country,” he adds, “a similar view has been 
taken by the author of a singularly ingenious little 
work which issued about two years ago iix>m the 
press of Mr. Constable of Edinburgh, 'The Mosaic 
Becoid in Harmony with the Geological.’” And he 
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also mentions the present work, quoting a portion of 
its first chapter. 

In perusing Mr. Miller’s work cited above, wo have 
seen nothing to add to the arguments upon which 
we had previously founded the opinions advanced 
in the foregoing pages, beyond a few observations 
which we shall here quote, generally, but not en- 
tirely, agreeing with our own inferences. We think 
most decidedly that the revelation of the creation 
was not made to Moses, but to Adam : yet, if to 
Moses, it may have been by vision ; for it seems pro- 
bable that the “ burning bush ” was exhibited to him 
in this manner, as well as “ the pattern of the taber- 
nacle, and the pattern of all the instruments thereof.” 
This, therefore, is not the chief point ; but we have 
sl^own that it is one of considerable importance ; and 
we think that the evident vision of Adam described 
in the second chapter of Genesis, compared with the 
»preceding chapter, is alone sufficient to determine it. 

Upon the main point, the manner, or tnode, of the 
revelation, Mr. 'Miller appears to us to argue with 
much sagacit;^ and force. After remarking that 
“the reason why the drama of creation has been 
(yptically described eeeme to be, that it was in reality 
vmonally revealed,” he proceeds thus : — “ A further 
question still remains: If the revelation was by 
vision, that circumstance affords of itself a satisfac- 
tory reason why the description should bo optical; 
and, on the other hand, since the description is deci- 
dedly optical, the presumption is of course strong that 
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the revelation was by vision. But why, it may be 
asked, by vision? Can the presumption be yet fur- 
ther strengthened by showing that this visual mode 
or form was preferable to any other ? Can there be 
a reason, in fine, assigned for the reason , — for that 
revelation by vision which accounts for the optical 
character of the description? The question is a 
difficult one ; but I think there can. There seipms to 
be a peculiar fitness in a revelation made by vision, 
for conveying an account of creation to various 
tribes, and peoples of various degrees of acquire- 
ment, and throughout a long*bourse of ages in which 
the knowledge of the heavenly bodies or of the 
earth’s history, i.e. the sciences of astronomy and 
geology, did not at first exist, but in which ulti- 
mately they came to be studied and knowp. We 
must recognise such a mode as equally fitted for the 
earlier and the more modem times, — for the ages 
anterior to the rise of science, and the ages posterior, 
to its rise. Tho prophet, by describing what he had 
actually seen in language fitted to the ideas of his 
time, would shock no previously ^xiliting prejudice 
that had been fovin^ed on the apparent evidence of 
the senses : he could as safely describe the moon as 
the second great light of creation as he could the 
Sim as its first great light, and both, too, as equally 
subordinate to the planet which we inhabit. On the 
other hand, an enlightened age, when it had come to 
discover this key to the description, would find it 
(^Ueallp true in all its details. But how differently 
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wolild not a revelation have fared, in at least tho 
earlier time, that was strictly scientific in its details, 
-—a revelation, for instance, of the great truth demon- 
strated by G-alileo, that the sun rests in the centre of 
the heavens, while the apparently-immoveable earth 
sweeps with giddy velocity around it ; or of the 
great truth demonstrated by Newton, that our pon- 
deroui^t'planet is kept from falling off into empty 
space by the operation of the same law that impels a 
descending pebble towards the ground! A great 
miracle wrought in proof of the truth of tho revela- 
tion might serve to enforce the belief of it on the 
generation to whom it had been given; but the 
generations that followed, to whom the miracle would 
exist as a piece of mere testimony, would credit, in 
preference, the apparently-surer evidence of thefr 
senses, and become unbelievers. They would act, all 
unwittingly, on the principle of Hume’s famous argu- 
ment, and prefer to rest rather on their own experi- 
ence of t^e great phenomena of nature, than on the 
doubtful testimony of their ancestors, reduced, in 
the lapse of ages, to a dim, attenuated tradition. 
Nor would a geological revelation have fared bejfcter, 
in at least those periods intermediate between the 
darker and more scientific ag;es, in which ingenious 
men, somewhat sceptical in their leanings, cultivate 
literature, and look dowm rather superciliously on 
the ignorance and barbarism of the past. What 
would sceptics such as Hobbes and Hume have said 
of an opening chapter in G^esis that would d^iibe 
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successive periods, — first of molluscs, star-lilies, and 
crustaceans, next of fishes, next of reptiles and birds, 
then of mammals, and finally of man; and that 
wotdd minutely portray a period in which there were 
lizards bulkier than elephants, reptilian whales fur- 
nished with necks slim and long as the bodies of^ 
great snakes, and flying dragons, whose spread of 
wing greatly more than doubled that of the largest 
bird ? The world would assuredly not receive such 
a revelation. Nor, further, have scientific facts or 
principles been revealed to man which he has been 
furnished with the ability of observing or discover- 
ing for himself. It is according to the economy of 
revelation, ?hat the truths which it exhibits, shoxild 
be of a kind which, lying beyond the reach of his 
kbn, he himself could never have elicited. From 
every view of the case, then, a prophetic exhibition 
of the pre- Adamic scenw and events by vision seems 
to be the one best suited for the opening chapters of 
a reveRition vouchsafed for the accomplishinent of 
mon^, not scientific purposes, and at once destined 
to be contemporary with every stage of civilization, 
and to address itself to minds of every various 
calibre, and every different* degree of enlighten- 
ment.” 

After some further remarks, which we reluctantly 
refram from quoting, he thus continues: — “What 
may be termed the three geologic days, — the third, 
fifth, and sixth, — may be held to have extended over 
those carboniforoxis periods during which the great 
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plants were* created, — over those Oolitic and Creta- 
ceous periods during which the great sea-monsters 
and birda were created,*— and over those Tertiary 
periods during which the great terrestrial mammals 
were created. For the intervening or fourth day we 
have that wide space represented by the Permian and 
Triassic periods, which, less conspicuous in their 
floras than the period that went immediately before, 
and less conspicuous in their faunas than the periods 
that came immediately after, were marked by the 
decline, and ultimate extinction, of the Palaeozoic 
forms, and the first partially-developed beginnings 
of the Secondary ones. And for the firsthand second 
days there remain the great Azoic period, during 
which the immensely-developed gneisses, mica schists, 
and primary clay slates, were deposited, and the two 
extended periods represented by the Silurian and 
Old Red Sandstone systems. , These, taken together, 
exhaust the geologic scale, and may be named in 
their order as, first , the Azoic day or period second, 
the Silurian and Old Red Sandstone day or pe^dod ; 
third, the Carboniferous day or period ; fourth, the 
Permian and Triassic day or period ; fifth, the 
Oolitic and Cretaceous ^ay or period ; and, ^th, the 
Tertiary day or period.” (See Note 2.) He then 
makes an attempt to conceive “ how they might have 
appeared pictorially, if revealed in a series of visions 
to Moses, as the successive scenes of a great aif- 
drawn panorama;” and the result is a description 
much more ample and circumstantial than that which 
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we have cursives offered; perfectly agreeing with 
the dcscriptiom of the supposed visions, but not, wer 
think, with the visions themselves. For the visions, 
considered abstractedly, were only for the instruction 
of the seer ; and therefore wo regard them as exhibit- 
ing only images of existing physical objects : but the 
descriptions are designed for the instruction of man- 
kind in general, throughout all their generations ; and 
therefore we regard them, in their relation to vege- 
table and animal creations, as equally applicable to 
existing species and to the most remarkable species 
peculiar to successive periods. Except in making 
this distinction, which wo hold to be absolutely indis- 
pensable, and in believing that the revelation was to 
Adam, there is no important point on which we differ 
in opinion from Mr. Miller. , 

If the general correctness of the explanation which 
we have here offered be admitted, we are not to infer 
that the narrative of the process of creation does not 
leave ^me important facts to be supplied by other 
portions of Scripture ; an^ with this observation, wo 
may proceed to the second part of our inquiry. 
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THE GENESIS OP MAN. 

When a passago, or a collection of passages, in Holy 
Scripture, is known to be susceptible of two difiPcrent 
interpretations, without any forced construction, it is 
our right and duty to refrain from forming an 
opinion in favour of one of those interpretations, and 
against the other, until we have carefully weighed all 
the circumstapccs of the case, not suffering the evi- 
dence on either side to be swayed by any educational 
bias, or by any tradition that might be brought to 
bear upon it, and have found a decided preponder- 
ance of probability in one scale of the balance. It 
is one of our most precious privileges, as Protestant 
Christians, to hold this axiom ; and astronoifty and 
geology have sufficiently rebuked us for negleoting 
it. 

The passages in the Bible that are commonly re- 
garded as deciding the (juestion respecting the origin 
of the human species demand a reverential caution of 
this kind in him who examines them: for while 
these apparently indicate the origination of all man- 
kind from Adam, there are others which apparently 
imply the existence of human beings not his off- 
spring. Almost all Biblical critics who have com- 
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pared and discussed them have endeavoured to recon- 
cile the latter with the commonly-understood import 
of the former: but it is only by reversing the methdd 
which they have pursued that we can vindicate the 
truth of the first quarter of the book of Genesis, con- 
sistently with the opinion now held, respecting the 
antiquity of man, by many — we believe we may say, 
the majority, if not all, — of our most eminent geolo- 
gists, and also by many ethnologists, and other men 
of science and learning. To persons who have 
adopted this opinion (that the antiquity of man is 
immeasurably remote), it can hardly be satisfactory 
to regard the portion of Scripture above mentioned 
as mythical or allegorical, though retaining belief in 
the rest. 

Of the passages that apparently indicate the ori- 
gination of all mankind from Adam, the following 
are those that are generally esteemed the most 
weighty in their evidence. 

1. ** And the Lord Qod said, \_It is] not good that 
the man dddm”] should he alone’. I mil make 

him an help meet for him.” (Gen. ii. 18.) . 

This passage certainly seems, at first sight, to im- 
ply that Adam was the only hiunan being then ex- 
isting. But if we regard him as the first individual 
of a new variety of a species which had universally 
sinned but not become extinct, we may not only im- 
derstand why God created a female for him, but. also 
why we find no mention of the creation of wives for 
his sons. The sinless Adam needed a sinless wife : 
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but in the cases of Cain and Seth, the same necessity 
did not obtain ; they having been horn fallen crea- 
tures. 

It may be objected that Adam and Eve may have 
originated naturally, if any earlier human race ex- 
isted : but to reason thus would bo to argue only on 
physical grounds respecting a matter of rerelation. 
That they originated supematurally is, to our mind, 
an absolutely-unavoidable inference from the circum- 
stances of the case; and therefore, in all that we 
have to advance in relation to them, we must*be con- 
sidered as holding this tenet. We readily admit the 
unity of our species ; and that, as far as our experi- 
ence goes, we always find that varieties originate 
naturally: but there may be exceptions to a physical 
law, though there cannot be contradictions. From 
the general natural originations of varieties, we have 
no more reason to presume that there have been no 
particular supernatural originations (which is the 
•meaning that we assign to "creations”) than, from 
the general uniform course of nature in other respects, 
we have reason to presume that there have been no 
such events as miracles. When Bacon denoimced 
the attempt " to find natural philosophy in the first 
chapter of Genesis, the book of Job, and elsewhere 
in Scripture,” as leading " not only to a fantastical 
philosophy but also to a heretical religion,” he neg- 
lected not to add that we should " give unto Faith the 
things that are Faith's.** 

2. " And Adam [or “ the adam ”] called his m/e’s 
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name Eve, became sfte woe the mother of all living'* 
(Gen. iii. 20.) 

To understand what is here said, we must first 
observe, that it has an obvious reference to the an- 
nouncement previously made to Eve {who, it is clear, 
woe not yet a mother), that she should “bring forth 
children;” so that the verb here rendered “was” 
must be one of the numerous instances in which the 
preterite in Hebrew is used as an emphatic future ; 
as in Gen. i. 29, and xv. 18, and xvii. 20, and xxiii. 
11 and *13, etc. : and secondly, that the Hebrew noun 
which is here rendered “all,” when the notin to 
which it is prefixed is without the article, as it is in 
fliia instance, often signifies “ many," or “ a variety" 
or *‘all kinds," or '*all sorts;" as in Gen. xli. 57, 
and Lev. xix. 23, and 1 Chron. xxix. 2, and Neh. xiii. 
16, etc. We therefore believe that Adam called his 
wife’s name Eve because she should be the mother of 
many children, like as God gave to Abram the name 
of “ Abraham ” because he was to be “ a father of 
many nations.” If the meaning be “ all living,” 
we have no right to infer from it more than that 
Adam was as yet in ignorance of the existence of 
any human beings beside himself and his wife ; and 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that he may have 
been originally placed apart in the garden of Eden 
because that ignorance was necessary to flie preserva- 
tion of his innocence. Before his fall, he had known 
good only: not evil. Hence, also, if we suppose (as 
many persons do) that the revelation of the process 
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of creation \tra8 made to Adam, in Paradise, and 
further assume that'a race of men existed before bim, 
m may readily account for the fact that the earlier 
creation of man woe not made knoton to the eeer : and 
that Adam was the person to whom that revelation 
was made, we have shown to be, in our opinion, 
more than probable. 

3. ** And Me answered and said unto them. Have ye 
not read, that Me which made from the beginning 
(ow’ afrxffi [as in the fourth verse following]) made 
them male and female [or a male and a female ”] ? 
And Me said. For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his wife ; and they twain 
shall be one fleshy (Matt. xix. 4 and 5.) Or, From 
the beginning of the creation (diro 3^ dpoc^ tcrlaeari) 
God mad6 them male and female. For this cause ” etc. 
(Mark x. 6.) 

As the words thus rendered were said in expla- 
nation of the divine law of marriage, we think they 
may reasonably be understood to mean that God’s 
■malriTig male and female, or a male and a female, 
signified that the female is the necessary complement 
of the male, and that the two should be inseparable ; 
and that our Lord said, to show this more plainl}^ 
quoting the words of Ada^m, ‘‘ For this cause ” etc. 
We do not see that they necessarily imply the non 
existence of Pre- Adamites ; but rather believe them 
to mean that God has ever proportioned the females 
to the males so as to show that for every male there 
was designed a female for his counterpart. ' 
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4. **And fMth made of me blood all naHome of 
men for to dwell m all the face of the earth** (Acts 
-xvii. 26.) 

In the passage thus rendered, the manuscripts of 
the original, and the versions made from it, present 
several variations. The most important of these 
variations is the omission of the word signifying 
blood,” namely a2/utro9, in the Vatican and Alex- 
andrian manuscripts (which seem to be justly 
regarded by the best critics as generally the most 
accurate of all), and in several others, as well as in 
the Vulgate, and some other old versions. The rest 
do not materially affect the subject of our inquiry ; 
but all of them, considered together, show that it 
would be presumptuous to found upon this passage a 
decided opinion that the human species originated 
entirely from one pair. We agree with those who 
hold that aXfiarro^ is not a likely word to have been 
interpolated, as implied in epov: but in our opinion it 
matters little whether it be so or not. If it be an 
interpolation, we think that we are only justified in 
inferring that the word implied is either avBpdnrou 
or idvow; and that the passage therefore means. 
And hath made of one man,** or ** of one natim,** 
‘*all nations of men” etc. Thus the most obvious 
import would still be the assertion of ' our universal 
oonsangainity. We caimot, however, be sure that 
**aU nations of mm** means more than **mery nation 
under hoawn** in Acts ii. 6, applied only to all the 
nations among which were Jews. Moreover, sup- 
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posing that oX/jmto^ is not an interpolation, the 
learned Dean Alford holds that the meaning is not 
** hath made of one blood ” etc., but caused every 
nation (sprung) of one blood to dmlV* etc. ; and refers 
to Matt. V. 32, and Mark yii. 37. (See his N.T. vol. 
ii. pp. 180 and 181.) If so, the passage imports no 
more than Gen. ix. 19 (** These [are] the three sons 
of Noah, and from these,” or “by- these,” “the 
whole earth was scattered,” or “ dispersed”), consi- 
dered in a later portion of this chapter. But we are 
content to argue the case on the supposition that the 
authorized English version represents the true text 
correctly. 

As the expression “ one flesh,” where it is said (in 
1 Oor. XV. 39), “ there is one flesh of men, another 
flesh of beasts, another of fishes, another of birds,” 
d^otes only a similarity in the flesh of a whole spe- 
cies, and even of a class consisting of various orders 
and genera and species, so the expression “one 
blood” may denote only a specific, not an absolute, 
unity of blood. Or the latter expression may denote 
consanguinity, but without implying unity of origin: 
for we say of the children of the same parents that 
they are “of one blood,” but not of the parents un- 
less we can actually trace them both to one ancestor ; 
and if we knew fhe father and mother to be de- 
scended from different pairs of protoplasts, we should 
still say the same of their children. But if “ blood” 
denotes consanguinily in a few instances in the Bible, 
so does “flesh ” in about the same number of cases 
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(as in Gen. xzix. 14, imd xxxvii. 27, and Judges ix. 
2, and 2 Sam. v. 1, and xix. 12 and 13) ; and yet we 
see in how lax a manner the latter term is used by 
St. Paul in an instance mentioned above. Dr. Pye 
Smith candidly admits that we cannot indeed a£Brm 
it to be an impomWity that the Almighty Creator 
should have seen fit to bring originally into being 
duplicates, triplicates, or other multiples of pairs, 
formed so alike that there should be no specific difier- 
ence between them.” And he afterwards observes, 
” With regard to Acts xvii. 26, it cannot be proved 
that * one blood ’ necessarily signifies descent from 
a common ancestry; for, admitting a specific identity, 
though having proceeded from distinct foci of crea- 
tion, both the physical and the mental characteristics 
would be the same in all essential qualities.” (“The 
Relation between the Holy Scriptures and some parts 
of Geological Science;” ed. of 1852: Supplementary 
Hote E.) 

We think that these words are mainly designed to 
cipnvey a figurative meaning. The context seems 
plainly to indicate this, declaring the doctrine of a 
unity of mankind far above that of physical consan- 
by teaching l^at God ” g^veth to all life, 
and breath, and all thin^,” and that “ we are hie off- 
spring;” in order to show the foUy of idolatry and 
polytheism, and< of the Athenians’ imagining them- 
sdives to differ in origin from others by being the 
o&pring of their own soil. In like manner, also, 
the Saviour says (Matt, xxiii. 8 and 9), ** Be not ye 
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called Itabbi : for one is your Master, [even] Christ J 
and all ye are brethren. And call no [man] your 
father upon the earth ; for one is your Father, which 
is in heaven.** Here the figurative meaning is still 
more plain; though these words appear chiefly to 
point to a yet higher unity, to which we shall have 
to advert in considering the two passages of Scrip- 
ture next following. But we strongly incline to the 
opinion that the words in Acts xvii. 26, if at/iofro^ he 
not an interpolation, have also a literal meaning ; 
though hy no means conceding that they disprove 
the existence of Pre- Adamites ; for if there have 
been two creations of man, each consisting of one 
pair, and the children of the second pair intermarried 
with descendants of the first, then, literally speaking, 
one blood pervades the whole human specie, although 
in a very large portion thereof intermixed with an- 
other blood, that of the man created ** in the image 
of God.” It is obvious that there may have been 
several creations of man (though we think it impro- 
bable that there have been more than two) and yet 
all mankind may be connected by consanguinity. 

5. **By one man sin entered into the world, and 
deatA by sin, and so [the sentence of] death passed 
throughout to all men [of his descendants], 

for that (i^*^, in the margin of the authorized ver- 
sion “in whom,”) all have sinned.** (Rom. v. 12). 
And ** Sines' by a man (Bd avOpdmov) [m] death, by a 
man [t«] also the resurrection of the dead: far as by 
(iv) Adam aU [who partake of the nature which he 
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transmitted] die, even to hy CKriti thdl aU [who par- 
take of the natuK which he assumed] be made alite** 
(1 Cor. XY. 21 fmd 22.) 

Considered abstractedly, these two passages seem 
to assert that sin first entered into the world by one 
man, namely, Adam ; and that the sin of that nian 
*brought death upon himself and aU our ^ecies. But 
neither of these assertions can be admitted. The 
first is inadmissible because Eve sinned before Adam : 
the second, because Adam’s sin did not bring death 
upon Eve, for she died for her own sin ; nor upon 
Enoch; nor upon Elijah. Hence it appears to be 
meant by the former passage, that the sentence of 
death (which was pronoimced conditionally before 
the commission of the sin, and which was afterwards 
made ineffectual in the cates of Enoch and Elijah,) 
passed throughout (not to all absolutely, in conse- 
quence of Adam’s sin, since it was brought upon his 
wife by herself, but) to all men his desmndants. 
If so, supposing the existence of Hon- Adamites, 
these are excluded ; and the reasons for their exclu- 
sion are sufficiently obvious. That it was the sentence 
of dteth that passed tiiroughout is expressly shown 
in one of the verses following the former passage, in 
the same chapter; where it is said, '*the sentence 
{teplfta) [was] for one [offence] to cond^nnation.” 

Before geological discoveries had brought to light 
abundant and overwhelming evidence of the fact 
that irratimtal animals lived and died upon this 
eacr& eouhtless ages before the time of Adam, thete 
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passages of Scripture were commonly regarded as 
teaching that death was unknown in the world be> 
fore Adam’s transgression. It requires but little 
consideration to see that this waS' an unjust, or at 
least an unnecessary, inference ; that the death here 
spoken of is only that which Adam brought upon 
himself, and, by the transmission of his sinful na-4» 
ture, upon his descendants : and as these passages do 
not declare, contrary to demonstrated facts, that 
death in an absolute sense was unknown before 
Adam, neither do they prove that rational beings 
did not exist before him, dying for a cause different 
from that which brought death upon him and his 
seed. Both assert that one man brought death upon 
his postmty; and this fact is by no means inconsis- 
tent with the existence of multitudes of other men 
of whom every one died for his own transgression 
against the law written in his heart. They teach 
that death as a punishment for transgression of a 
divine commandment is by one man, namely, Adam ; 
and the latter of them, with its context, teaches that 
the resurrection of the dead as a -gratuitous compen- 
sation for that punishment is also by one, namely, 
Christ ; in like manner as the former, with what fol- 
lows it, is designed to show that, ''as by one man’s 
disobedience the many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one shall the many be made righteous.” 
Therefore, all that we may reasonably infer from 
them, with ref^>eot to the question of ihe existence 
of human bangs before Adam, seems to 1 m fhis: 
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that if such beings existed, they did not sin against 
an express divine revelation : and the existence of 
Pre* Adamites without such a revelation is surely less 
wonderful than the fact that there have been, and 
still aie. Post- Adamites without it : but there exists 
no people whose genealogy can be traced up in the 
^Scriptures to Adam without some relic thereof, small 
though it be ; and this is an argument for the exist- 
ence of Non- Adamites ; for we think that the revela- 
tion made to Adam can never have become extin- 
guished among his posterity. 

“Sin is the transgression of law” (1 John, iii. 
4) ; for “ through law (8t^ v6fiov) [is] the knowledge 
of sin ” (Pom. iii. 20) ; “ where there is no law 
[there is] no transgression” (Pom. iv. 15): “sin is 
not imputed where there ia no law ” (Pom. v. 13). 
But law, in this definition of sin, has a twofold 
acceptation : there is a revealed law and a natural 
law. St. Paul speaks of the former where he men- 
tions those who “ have sinned without law ” (Pom. 
ii. 12); and he draws a distinction between the 
former and the latter where he says, “ when, there- 
fore, the Gentiles, who have not a law, do by nature 
the things contained in the law; these, not having a 
law, are a law unto themselves, which show the work 
of the law written in their hearts” (Pom. ii. 14). 
Therefore sin, also, has a twofold acceptation. And 
hence the same Apostle says afterwards (perhaps 
more particularly referring to the latter half of the 
first ohapti^ of his Bpistle to the Pomans, in which- 
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he has xecovmted the enormoxipi sins connnitted 
against the law of nature by Gentiles '' professing 
themselves t6 be wise ”), " we have before proved both 
Jews and Gentiles (Hellenes) to be all vmder sin” 
(Bom. iii. 9) : the sin of the former being against a 
revealed law ; that of the latter, against the law of 
nature. Now the sin spoken of in the former of the' 
two passages to which these observations are 
appended, and alluded to in the latter of them, 
was only of the former kind ; therefore these pas- 
sages do not prove that sin of the latter kind did 
not before exist : and the death of which they speak 
being likewise only that which was occasioned by 
the fom^r kind of sin, they do not prove that there 
was no math of human beings for a different cause 
before the sin of Adam, any more than they declare 
the refuted doctrine that death in an absolute sense 
was unknown before his time. 

It may be observed also, that the expression 
rendered “ the world ” (rhv Kotr/iov), in the former of 
the passages to which these remarks apply, may 
mean ‘^the world of Adam’s race for it is often 
used so as to exclude many of the human' species ; 
as, for instance, in 1 John, v. 19, where “ the whole 
world** (6 KoafM^ 0X09) denotes all who are noi of 
Ood. 

And here, too, we may observe, that Adam is’ 
called, according to most of the manuscripts, and 
our authorized version, **ihe first man Adam^* 
and simply “ the first man;** but only where Ghrist 
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is called ** the last Adam,” and ** the eeoond man ” 
(1 Cor. XT. 45 and 47) ; and we should not insist 
that an appellation must be literally understood when 
it has a correlative which cannot be so understood. 
The propriety of these appellations may be suffi- 
ciently seen from the consideration that Adam was 
our first federal head, and that Christ is our second 
and last : or from the fact that Adam was the first ‘ 
man who bore “ the image of Qod” in respect of qua- 
lities possessed by none other before the incarnation 
of the Saviour; and that Uhe second and last who 
received that image unimpaired by sin was Christ, 
** who is the image of the invisible God ” (Col. i. 15), 
** the express image of his person ” (Heb. i. 3), in 
the highest sense ; which image believers eM to bear 
at the resurrection, as the. Apostle goes on to show 
after using the appellations which we have thus 
explained (1 Cor. xv. 49). But in at least four manur 
scripts, including that of the Vatican (which is gene- 
rally esteemed the most accurate of all), in verse 45, 
the word man ” is not found. Therefore we may. 
be correct in reading thus : — ** The first Adam was 
made a living soul: the last Adam, a quickening 
spirit .... The former man [is} from the earth, 
earthy : the latter man, from heaven. (We omit 
** the Lord,” in the last clause, because Tertulhan 
says that it was added by Marcion.) 

The religious bearings of this question seem to have 
caused most Christians who have thought upon it to 
lay too 9 iaoh stress upon the apparent l^ptaral 
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evidences of the non-existence of Pre- Adamites, and 
to overlook or evade the apparently contrary evi- 
dences which we have yet to examine, and which arc 
of the same paramount authority. But many persons 
have takmi too gloomy a view of the condition, with 
respect to a future state, in which human beings not 
descended from Adam, if there be, or ever have been, 
such, must be considered as placed. For there is 
no respect of persons with God : £» as many as have 
sinned without law shall also perish without [being 
judged by] law ; and as many as have sinned under 
law shall be judged by law ; for not the hearers of 
the law [are] just before God, but the doers of the 
law shall be jtistified : when, therefore, the Gentiles, 
who have not a law, do by nature the things con- 
tained in the law, these, not having a law, are a law 
tmto themselves, which show the work of the law 
written in their hearts.” (Rom. ii. 11-15.) More- 
over, the Scripture teaches that persons in this condi- 
tion, having the gospel made known to them, map 
obtain salvation bp faith in the atonement^ like others. 

For the Scripture, foreseeing that God would jus- 
the heathen through faith, preached the gospel 
before unto Abraham, [saying,] In thee shall all the 
nations be blessed. Wherefore thep who are tf faith 
are blessed with faithful Abraham.” Thus says St. 
Paul, addressing .Gentiles (Gal. iii. 8 and 9). And 
again, addressing the same people, he says, ** Ye are all 
the sons qf God by faith in Christ Jesus; for as 
many ef yon as have been baptised into Christ have 
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on Christ : there is neither Jeto nor Cheek, there 
is neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female ; for ye are all one in Christ Jesus : and if ye 
[ftc] Chrisfs, then are ye Abraham's seed, and heirs 
according to the promise ” (Gal. iii. 26 to the end of 
the chapter). 

There was a time when even an Apostle required a 
special revelation ,to convince him “ that God is no 
reqjecter of penibns; but in every nation he that 
feareth Him, and worketh righteousness, is accepted 
with Him.” And in the present day, most of our 
theologians, falsely supposing that general consan- 
guinity necessarily involves unity of origin, and 
taking it for gpranted that the sacrifice of Christ can 
only be efiectual to the salvation of persons allied to 
fiim by blood, argue that there can be no race of 
men not descended from Adam ; while many, on the 
other hand, have expressed their belief that the 
benefits of the atonement may even extend to the 
inhabitants, if there bd any, of other worlds beside 
our own! 

A late devout and philosophic author, whom we 
have before cited, while, at least, very sl^ngly 
inclining to the popular belief in the origination of 
the entire human kpecies from one pair of ancestors 
(originally asserted by him to be " a fact which lies 
at the fotmdation of revealed religion,” and in his 
latest observations upon it reaffirmed), neverthel^ 
plainly showed his conviction that it cannot be proved 
from Scripture ; and was led by this oonviotion to 
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make the following important ohservations on the 
question in its relation to ourselves as Christians, 
supposing the limitation of the posterity of Adam 
to the narrowest compass which the Bible, by any 
fair construction, can be held to allow. — If the two 
first inhabitants of Eden were the progenitors, not of 
all htunan being;s, but only of the reice whence sprung 
the Hebrew family, still it would remain the fact, 
that all were formed by the immed^te power of God, 
and all their circumstances, stated or implied in the 
Scriptures, would remain the same as to moral and 
practical purposes. Adam would be a ' figure of Him 
that was to come,’ the Saviour of mankind ; just as 
Melchizedek, or Moses, or Aaron, or David: the 
spiritual lesson would be the same. The sinfiJ cha- 
racter of all the tribes of men, and the individuals 
composing them, would remain determined by the 
most abimdant and painfiilly demonstrated proofs, in 
the history of all times and nations. The way and 
manner in wUch moral com^>tion has thus infected 
all men, imder their several heads of primeval 
ancestry, would be an inscrutable mystery ( — which 
it is now ;— •) but the need of divine mercy, and the 
duty tbaeek it, would be the same; - the same neces- 
sity wotdd e^t of a Saviour, a redemption, and a 
renovation of the internal character by efficacious 
grace. That the Saviour was, in his humap nature, 
a descendant of Adam, would not militate against 
his being a proper Eedeemer for aU the races of man- 
kind, any more than his being a descendant of 
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Abraham, ilbdah,*and David, at all diminishes his 
perfection to save us, ‘sinners of the Gentiles.*” 
(“The Relation between the Holy Scriptures and 
some parts of Geological Science;” by Dr. Pye 
Smith : ed. of 1852 : Supplementary Note E.) That 
this is Scriptural doctrine is plainly shown by the 
tenth chapter of the Acts, and by our citations from 
the third chapter of the Epistle to the Galatians ; as 
it is, also, ^y the remarkable words of John the 
Baptist, “ Think not to say within yourselves. We 
have Abraham to [our] father : for I say tinto you 
that God is able of these atones to raise up children 
unto Abraham.** 

But here it is important to observe that, according 
to the view which we have taken, of the mutual re- 
lation of all mankind, the. Saviour, as man, is con- 
nected by consanguinity with the whole human 
species. 

Supposing the existence of a race of Pre- Adamites, 
aU of them sinners against the law of nature, our 
argnunent, in brief, is this : — ^that Adam, by crea- 
tion, received a physical nature specifically the same 
as that of the Pre- Adamites ; that by his fall, he as- 
sumed a corrupt moral nature, rendered mote guilty 
than that of these latter by his superior knowledge ; 
that he transmitted this physical and moral nature to 
his sonskand daughters ; and that these, by their in- 
termarriages with persons of Pre-Adamite origin, 
while they transmitted the same physical and moral 
nature to their descendants, effected also a* union of 
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betveen their own progeny and%ll the Non- 
Adamites; so that Christ, when He assumed the 
phymal nature of Adam, became related hy blood to 
all mankind. 

We hope that this explanation will save us from 
the imputation of opposing the doctrine of inborn 
sinfulness, infecting our whole species, or any doc- 
trine of Scripture connected therewith. But we do 
not scruple to express our conviction that the tenet of 
the Saviour's blood-relationship to every hmnan being 
rests upon no such certain Scriptural evidence as to 
demand the rejection of any theory that does not 
admit the universal consanguinity of our species : we 
only desire to show that it is a necessary condition of 
that theory which we have ourselves been led to re- 
gard as the most probable. If it could be proved 
that all mankind are not connected by consanguinity, 
the clear Scriptural doctrine that all are capable 
of salvation would be accepted by every believer as 
being decisive of the true meaning of any doubtful 
passage in the Bible now commonly thought to teach 
that all mankind are so connected. We know not 
where is to be found a statement in Scripture that 
has evd^been supposed to imply our tmiversal con- 
sanguinity more clearly than the first chapter of 
'Genesis was commonly believed, until the last few 
years, to declare that the earth had no existence a 
natural week before the latest of the events which 
that chapter relates. 

If blood-relationship to the Saviour be a necessary 
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condition of Salvation, the Scripture, by declaring 
that all men are capable of solution, shows that all 
must partake of that relationship. We have already 
proved that this is not irreconcUeable with* the as- 
sumption, of several creations of man. Let us sup- 
pose four, originating the four principal varieties of 
our species; namely, the Negro, Mongolian* Malayan, 
and Caucasian ; and let it be conceded that the Cau- 
casians alone are descended from Adam, and that the 
three other varieties commenced with as many pairs 
created some thousands of years l)efore Adam, either 
at different periods or simidtaheously. To effect the 
universal blood-relationship to the Saviour, it would 
suffice that any one of Adam’s descendants in the 
line of our Lord’s g^enealogy was allied by marriage 
to a lamily of the neighbou^g Mongolian variety, 
and that this Mongolian family was allied to one of 
mixed blood, partly Malayan and partly Negro : and 
as the Mongolian variety extends to a region in 
which Malayans and Negroes are foimd to be inter- 
mixed, the supposition of such alliance is not mr- 
reasonable. '‘Therefore those naturalists who believe 
in the condition of salvation here mentioned, and 
hold it to be a general law that all the indiv||||uals of 
a species of animals have sprung from only one ori- 
ginal pair, should admit that man may have been 
made an exception for an indispensable reason-^for 
the accomplishment of great objects, religious, moral, 
and physical. 

Let us now consider some passages of Scripture 
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which appear to indicate the existence o^human 
beings not descended from Adam. 

1. Cain’s saying, “ I shall he a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth; and it shall come to pass [thaf\ 
every one that findeth me shall slay me*^ And the con- 
sequence of that sajdng: ** And the Lord said unto 
him, Therefore whosoever slayeth Gain, vengeance shall 
be taken on him sevenfold. And the Lord set a mark 
upon pain, [or ‘‘gave a token unto Cain'*'] lest any 
finding him should MU him.** And the subsequent 
events related of him: “And Cain went out from the 
presence of the Lord, and dwelt in the la)nd of Nod, [or 
“ land of exile,**] on the east of Eden. And Cain 
knew his toife; and she conceived, and bare Enoch : and 
he builded a city, and called the name of the city, after 
the name of his son, Enoch.** (Gen. iv. 14-17.J 

Cain may be supposed to have expected the great 
increase of Adam’s posterity which happened during 
his life-time, and thence to have feared the vengeance 
of a kinsman : but this is certainly not the obvious 
meaning of his wqrds : and moreover, he was, on the 
day of his saying thus, “ driven out from the face of 
the earth ” [or “ land’’], evidently meaning the land 
of his'flirents, and became “ a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond.” =How, then, should ho fear the vengeance of 
his own kindred P 

His wife is commonly supposed to have been his 
sister : and at least one of Adam’s sons must have 
married his sister if no other human race but that of 
Adam existed : but this is contrary to an express law 
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of God (Ley. xviii. 9): and the marriage of a 
brother with a sister in circumstances forbidding the 
supposition that they may have been imacquainted 
with their mutual relationship, and in a c^ alto- 
gether such as that of Adam’s immediate o&pring, 
we Ihink improbable in the highest degree. It has 
been argued that a marriage of this kind was unob- 
jectionalde until it was expressly forbidden; and 
some have gone so far as to urge in its favour David’s 
premtmed willingness to give his daughter Tamar, 
contrary to law, to her 4a^-brother Amnon : but an 
infidel might argue thus writh respect to adultery, 
and even murder. Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, 
though not referring to this particular case, terms 
Vsuch a union unnatural and criminal.” On this 
point, however, we may appeal to the Scripture 
itself: in Lev. xviii. a union of this very kind, 
hcfoTC the promulgation of the Law, is mentioned 
among those ahominatiom that defiled the land in 
which they were committed. It was one of the 
customs of^ the Ganaanites (as well as of their 
brethren the Egyptians) mentioned again in Lev. 
XX. ; where it is also said, “ they committed all these 
things, and therefore I abhorred them. ” %.nd' no 
exception to the condemnation of it is made else- 
where in Scripture. It is not like the marrmge wit& 
a brother’s wife ; the prohibition of which is shown 
to relate «mly to the brother’s life-time, by the com- 
iMtnd (in Deut. xxv. 5) to marry a childless brother’s 
widow. From our finding it to be thus included in a 
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catalogue of crimes for the commissioii of which 
God “abhorred” eveu the idolatrous nations that 
conmiitted them, as well as from our finding it to be 
generally viewed with abhorrence by such nations 
themselves (though some have been led by evil 
example and fidse religion to approve it), surely we 
may infer that nature teaches it to be unlawful. 
Some persons h&ye' assumed that the marriage of 
brothers with sisters was necessary in the case of 
Adam*s children ; as. though there were “ anything 
too hard for the Lord,” so that He who created one 
mali and one woman could not, if there existed no 
other family than that of Adam, create others. The 
Scripture teaches us that, to prevent the necessity of 
breaking his law, God wrought a special miracle in 
giving to the Israelites, in the wilderness of Sin, 
** on the sixth day, the bread of two days.” Is it, 
then, lawful to suppose that God necessitated the 
commission, knowingly, of one of those acts of which 
He has expressly declared his abhorrence ? We 
think it is not. The case of Abraham ^who, as some 
suppose, married a sister, not a niece as others 
conten^ but a sister hy the father^ s side only, and 
was under no necessity to do so,) cannot be adduced 
as a parallel case to the marriage of a son of Adam 
with his sister ; much less, as showing that a positive 
law of God, affecting the very foundations of society, 
was not always binding : still less, as we have indi- 
cated above, will it avail to adduce examples of the 
marriages of brothers with sisters whibh were held 
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lawful, and practised, in the fullest extent, among 
the ancient Egyptians, and, with the limitation to 
the sister by the father’s side only, among the 
Athenians, according to an old tradition an Egyptian 
colony. 

"We must therefore conclude, unless we presume 
to impute inconsistency to the moral law and govern- 
ment of God, in one of the cases in relation to which 
that law seems to be known instinctively, and in a 
case in which we cannot suppose the conscience to 
have been blinded by evil example, that, beside the 
family of Adam, there existed a race of other origin, 
with whom his sons and daughters intermarried. 
And if SQ, we must further infer, that, in the times 
of the third and subsequent generations after Adam, 
while one portion of mankind was wholly Non- 
Adamite, another portion was in a greater degree 
Non- Adamite than Adamite, and a third portion was 
that to which the apellation of Adamite may be most 
properly applied. The race of Cain (who was cursed 
frmn the earth” [or “land”], “a fugitive and a 
vagabond,” “driven out from the face of the earth” 
[or “land”], expatriated, and in a manner excom- 
municated, who “ went out fropa the presence 'of the 
Lord, and dwelt [apart from his kindred] in the 
land of Nod ” [or “ land of exile ”], and the^ had a 
wife,) cannot, we think, be included among the 
Adamites ; for if (as we suppose him to have done) 
Cain married a woman of another race, his children, 
we may most reasonably assume, living apart from 
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all their collateral relations, generally did the same ; 
thtis producing a progeny in which the Adamite 
blood must have been much less than that with which 
it became intermixed. On the other hand, the 
brothers and sisters of Cain, though, like him, inter- 
marr 3 dng with another race, produced families of 
cousins, who most probably intermarried among 
themselves (setting an example which we find to 
have been followed by many of their posterity), mid 
thus preserved less deteriorated the Adamite blood. 
Of such a race as we suppose that of Cain to have 
been, it might be said that they were not Adamites, 
though of an Adamite, in a stronger sense than it is 
said of others (in Horn. ix. 6 and 7), “ they [are] not 
all Israel, which are of Israel ; neither, because they 
are the seed of Abraham, [are they] all children : 
but [Gh)d said,] In Isaac shall thy seed be called.” 
In explanation of these words, it is added, ** That is, 
they which are the children of the flesh, these [are] 
not the children of God but the children of the 
promise are counted for the seed.” Now Seth was 
of the children of the promise, for of his seed, 
according to the flesh, was to be the Saviour ; and 
he had a title to be called “a son of God” as well as 
“ a son of Adam,” seeing that he was, as St. Luke 
says (iii, 38)* “ [the son] of Adam, which was [the 
son] of God :” but not so Cain : the latter lost his 
title to be called ** a son of God,*’ as is shown by St* 
John’s contrasting (in his first Epistle, iiL 9 and 12,) 
him who is ** begotten of God” with him who is, ** as 
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Cain was, [begotten] of the wicked one and hence, 
also, we may infer that he lost his title to be called 
‘*a son of Adam.** Eve, moreover, seems to have 
alluded to his having ceased to be reckoned as her 
ofiEspring when she bare a son, and called his name 
Seth : for God [said she] hath appointed me another 
seed instead of Abel, whom Gain slew.** The appel- 
lation of " the Adamites** may also be supposed to be 
used so as to exclude the race of Cain for (mother 
reason, because this probably constituted a compa- 
ratively small portion of the collective races which 
were in part descended from Adam, like as the 
appellations of Israel** and “all Israel** are used 
BO as to exclude the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

2. ** Then a beginning woe made f<yr proclaiming the 
luxine of Jehovah.** (Gen. iv^ 26.) 

The passage which we have thus translated has 
been regarded as one of which the meaning is ex- 
tremely obscure. In the authorized version it is ren- 
dered, “ then began men* to call upon the name of 
the Lord,** or, as in the margin, “to call [them- 
selves] by the name of the Lord;** and according to 
the former of these interpretations, the meaning is 
generally supposed to be, that mmi then began to 
celebrate the public worship of the Lord : according 
to the second, that righteous men then begad to call 
themselves “ sons of God ;’* and thus the passage has 
been regarded as connected with the beginning of 
Gon. vi., whidi is separated from it only by a paren- 
thetic chapter. The diffionlttes which attend the ad- 
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nussion of either of these interpretations, if we hold 
the common opinion, that at the time to which this 
statement relates, soon after the birth of Enos, there 
existed no human beings beside the family of Adam, 
are sufficiently obvious to need no comment: and 
with respect to l^e latter of them, a farther diffi- 
culty arises from a critical examination of the mean- 
ing of the appellation rendered “sons of God” in 
the authorized version in Gen. vi. 2 and 4 (as we 
shall have to show in considering the passages in 
which it occurs), sttmding, as it does, in the same 
sentence with “the daughters of the Adamites.” 
But if we admit that there then existed other human 
beings beside the family of Adam, both these inter- 
pretations appear to be suitable ; for we may regard 
the latter as meaning that certain men then be^n 
to call themselves the servants of Jehovah. 

In this case, however, the rendering which we 
have given seems to be far more suitable. It is 
agreeable with the rendering in the authorized ver- 
sion in Ex. xxxiii. 19, “ I will make all my goodness 
pass before thee, and I mlt proclaim the nar/te of the 
Lord h^ore thee:'' and in the next chapter, verse 6, 
*^And the Lord descended in the doud, and stood 
with him there, exA proclaimed the name of the Lord." 
The like rendering is also, evidently, the most appro- 
priate in 1 Ohron. xvi. 8, and Ps. cv. 1, ‘jiPive 
thanks unto tl^ Lord; proedam hie name; make 
known hie deede among the people and in Is. xii. 4, 
“Praise tiie Lord; proclaim hie name; declare hie 
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doings among ike people ; make mention (hat hia name 
is exacted;*' and in several other instances. The 
words rendered “proclaiming,” and “proclaim,” and 
“proclaimed,” “the name of the Lord,” in these 
passages, literally signify “ calling,” on “ summon- 
ing,” and “ call,” etc., “ in the name of Jehovah.” 
And it is worthy of remark, that the Arabic word 
which exactly agrees in all its applications with the 
Hebrew verb here used is often employed to signify 
the “ calling,” “ summoning,” or “ inviting,” to the 
true faith. This Arabic verb is “da’a;” and its 
active participial noun is commonly applied to “ a 
religious missionary.” The passage to which these 
remarks relate wo therefore regal'd as the earliest 
indication that the Bible presents of the existence of 
idolatry; implying that there were, in the time of 
Enos, persons, whom we can hardly suppose to have 
been of the family of Adam, ignorant of the True 
God. 

Another interpretation has been adopted by Jewish 
writers : “ Then a profanation was committed for 
calling 1^ the name of Jehovah ;” that is, applying 
the name of Jehovah to other objects. This rests 
only upon an assumption; and in point of proba- 
bility differs but little from the interpretations in 
our authorized version. 

Tip Editor of this essay has directed our atten- 
tion to an illustration oS. the passage that has occa- 
sioned our submitting the foregoing remarks, pre- 
sented by the words of Amos, in chapter ix. verse 
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12 ; observing that the quotation of those words by 
St. James, given in Acts xv. 17, shows that, instead 
of “Edom,” we shoidd read “Adam,” as did the 
Seventy and Eusebius, and as is found in the Arabic, 
and in some. Syriac manuscripts. These words of 
Amos we would render, “ in order that the remnant 
of [the sons of] Adam may earnestly seek, and all 
the Gentiles to whom my name is proclaimed, saith 
Jehovah, the doer of this :” and the quotation by St. 
James, as given in the Acts (in the very words of 
the Septuagfint, but with tho addition of rov tevpiov 
after dvBpanrmv), “ in order that the remnant of men 
may earnestly seek the Lord, and all the Gentiles to 
whom my name is proclaimed by them, [that is, by 
those who are called “ the remnant of men,”] sadth 
the Lord, who doeth these things.” The Hebrew 
word “ yireshu,” from “ yarash,” we have rendered 
“may earnestly seek” for the following reasons: 
first, on the authority of the rendering in the Sep- 
tuagint- version and the Acts : secondly, because the 
Arabic “yerishii,” from “warasha,” has the same 
meaning ; and these two Arabic words would be in 
Hebrew, according to analogy, “yireshu” or “yiresu,” 
or with^e in the place of i, and “ yarash” or “ yaras :” 
and thirdly, because a Hebrew word of a kindred 
root, namely, “ aresheth,” signifies “ longpng,” or 
“desire,” or “request;” according to the Septuagint, 
S4tjo-t9. In jusfil^ation of the rendering “ to whom 
my name is proidamaed,” we may adduce several 
other passages of the Old Testament in whi<di we 
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think the same verb and substantivemid preposition 
should be rendered in the same maimer: namely, 
Dent, xxviii. 10 ('* and all the people of the earth 
shall see that the name of Jehovah is proclaimed to 
thee ; and they shall be afraid of thee”) : 2 Chron. 
vii. 14 (“my people to whom my name is pro- 
claimed”) : Is. Ixiii. 19 (“Thou never barest rule 
over them : Thy name is not proclaimed to them”) : 
and Jer. xiv. 9 (“Thou, Jehovah, [art] in the midst 
of us, and thy name is proclaimed to us”). And to 
these might be added some similar instances, of 
which one will, suffice as an ^ample, occurring in 
1 Sangs viii. 43 (“ to know that thy name is pro- 
claimed towards this house which I have built;” 
agreeably with what is said in verses 29, 30, 35, and 
38, of the same chapter). Macknight (Apost. Epistles, 
Prel. Essay iv., voce M,') renders the middle clause 
of Acts XV. 17, “ and all the Gentiles among whom 
my name is invoked by them.” — ^By “ the remnant 
of Adam” spoken of by Amos, and called in the 
Septuagint-version and fhe Acts “the remnant of 
may be meant only the remnant of Israel so 
often mentioned in Scripture ; and by “the Gentiles” 
are plainly meant by St. James all who were not 
Jews: therefore this passage in the Hebrew we do 
not cite as an instance of the absolute or uneqhivoeal 
distinction of the sons of Adam frcnn the Gentiles. 
But we jTnink it not improbable that these words of 
Amos may apply, first, to the calling of c«rtam of 
the Jews, and ^ to that of some of the G^tiles by 
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means of the ][Nieacliiiig of those Jews ; and, secondly, 
to the conyersion of all that shall remain of the 
descendants of Adam, and to that of other races, not 
descended from him, through the preaching of those 
Adamites. 

3. And it came to pass, when the Adamitee began 
to multiply on the /ace of the earihf and daughters were 
bom unto them, that the sons [or “ servants*''^ of the gods 
saw the daught&rs of tJ^ Adamites that they [were] 
goodly; and they took them wives of all which they 
chose.’* * . . “ The giants [or rather (though the 

Hebrew word, whicl^ is Ifephilim,’.’ seems to be a 
gentile appellation,) ** fallen ones’’ or apostates!*] 
were in the earth in them days; and also after that, 
when the sons [or “ servant^*] of the gods came in unto 
the daughters of the Adamites, and they bare [children] 
to them; these [were] the mighty ones which [were] of 
old time men of renown.” .... ” And the Lord 
said, I will destroy the Adamites whom I havecreated” 
etc. (Gen. vi. 1-7.) 

The appellation rendered the Adamites,’’ in the 
foregoing paragraph, is ** ha-ad£un,” or the Adam.|’ 
This, after the death of the individual to whom it 
was appli^ (both thus and without the article) in 
the manner of a proper name, became a collective 
patronymic, like as did ** Israel,” etc. ; though it 
differs frmn these in bdng originally a generic epithet. 
Hence it has the article, and is used as a patronymic 
with somewhat more license than are the names to 
which we have likened it ; hut always in a case of 
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this kind, while it retains the article, unless one 
doubtful instance (in Josh. xiv. 16) must be excepted, 
virtually retaining, more or less extensively according 
to the natiire of the context, the collective character. 
Without the article, “ adam” is first found to be 
applied to the man created in the image of God, and 
to that man and his wife together; and we think 
that in these two cases it should be retained in a 
translation. Afterwards, it is applied to any indi* 
vidual of their descendants, and also to any number 
of these, and to all of them, and is most properly to 
be rendered in these later cases “Adamite” and 
“Adamites,” or “[son of] Adam” and “[sons of] 
Adam,” though sometimes, by a 83aiecdoche, or by 
extension of its proper meaning, applying to all man- 
kind, like as “ the Greek ” applies in Bom. i. 16 to 
every man who is not a Jew. This is all that we 
can learnr respecting it from Scripture, the only sure 
guide in a case of this kind. The assertion that it 
properly denotes any individual htiman being, and 
man and men absolutely, rests only upon the pre- 
sumption that no human race but that of Adam does, 
or ever did, exist ; that is, upon begging the ques- 
tion which we are discussing. (See Note 3.) 

The two phrases which we have rendered “the 
sons [or “servants”] of the gods” and “the 
daughters of the Adamites,’* and which are rendered 
in the authorized version ** the sons of Gbxl ” and 
the “daughters of men,” most of the commentators 
have supposed to mean “good men” and “wicked 
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women ;** imagining, it seems, that good men were 
then insnared by the wiles of wicked women ; though 
the most obvious meaning, beyond dispute, is, that 
the men and women here mentioned were of different 
races, and hence that the former saw in the latter a 
beauty surpassing that of their own women. Some 
have even imagined them to mean angels ** and 
“women.” Our rendering of the latter of these 
phrases we have already sufficiently explained. In 
vindication of our rendering of the other, the fol- 
lowing, ‘also deviating from the authorized version, 
may be adduced, as less liable to cavil, inasmuch as 
it presents a plain and consistent statement in the 
place of one which staggers the reader by its incon- 
gruity. “ There was a day when the sons [or “ ser- 
vants ”] of the gods came to oppose themsehes [so in 1 
Sam. xvii. 16, and Job xxxiii. 5, and Ps. ii. 2,] to the 
Lord, and Satan came also among them ” (Jol\i. 6, and 
ii. 1), “ to oppose himself to the Lord ” (ii. 1). The 
passage may be thus paraphrased : “ There was a’day 
when wicked and impious men, the worshippers of 
false gods, oppugned the moral government of Jeho- 
vah, and Satan aided them in their rebellion against 
Him.” If this case could be considered abstractedly, 
we think that scarcely any candid person would re- 
fuse his assent to the correctness of our interpre- 
tation of the phrase in question; which we there- 
fore regard as presenting a very strong argument 
against the unity of origin of the human species, by 
its oo<mrrence in Gen. vi. The existehee pf idolatry 
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before the events described in the sixth chapter of 
Genesis appears to be indicated, as we have already 
observed, in chapter iv. verse 26 of the same book. — 
By “ sons ” are meant “ servants ” in Dent. xiv. 1, 
and Fs. Ixxiii. 15, and Frov. xiv. 26, etc. 

The only instances in which the phrase here ren- 
dered “the sons [or “servants”] of the gods** 
occurs are those which we l^ve cited. An instance 
nearly the same, only the article being omitted be- 
fore the word rendered “ gods,” occurs in Job 
xxxviii. 7 ; rendered in the authorized version, 
“ when the morning stare sang together and all the sons 
of God ehouted for joy in which spirits seem to be 
intended: but a comparison with Isaiah xiv. 12 
(“ How art thou fallen from heaven, 0 Lucifer, [or 
“ 0 day-star,”] son of the 'morning I”) and the fact 
that the two verbs in this passage of Job sometimes 
signify crying for aid** and ** ehouting for battle** 
show that the meaning is at least doubtfdl. It is an 
awfvil thing to apply to false gods, in a particular 
instance, a name possibly there meant to denote the 
true God ; but it is equally awhil to do the reverse. 
A literal translation is surely the best in such a case ; 
and a preference of one interpretation may be allowed, 
withou t an absolute denial of the other. 

To the above-cited passage in the book of Job, 
there is a very reniarkable parallel in the vision of 
Micaiah: “J ehto the Lord sitting on hie throne^ and 
aU the host of heaven standing by him [dr “ against 
hmt* L e. **oiy>oeing Mm** as though “ emfronUng 
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on hit right hand and on hia left ” (1 Kings 
xxii. 19 : repeated in 2 Chron. xviii. 18). “ The 
host of heaven ” g^eraUy, if not in every case, means 
ohjecta of idolatrous worship ; and particularly, as such, 
the stars ; and is therefore a very proper appellation 
for evil ^irits ; whom it may perhaps denote even in 
Neh. ix. 6, where it is said, “ the host of heaven wor- 
shippeth thee for the verb rendered “ worshippeth ” 
more properly signifies ** achnowledgeth thy superiority 
or authority** (See Ps. xcvii. 7 : “ wordiip him all 
[ye] gods.”) Moreover it seems evident that from 
“ the host of heaven ” spoken of by Micaiah, not 
from among God’s holy angels, came forth the 
“ lying ^irit ** that was to persuade Ahab : and thus 
understood, Micaiah’s vision, otherwise incongruous 
(like the parallel passage in Job as rendered in the 
authorized version), is perfectly consistent. It bears 
a near resemblance to the vision in which another 
prophet saw “ Joshua the high priest standing before 
the angel of the Lord, and the adversary [in the 
Hebrew “ the 8atah ”] standing at his right hand to he 
his adversary*’ (Zech. iii. 1). 

The word rendered “gods” in thq passages of 
Genesis and Job upon which we are commenting is 
el5hlm.” Thus it is literally rendered, as a pltiral, 
in the version of Aquila in the former passage ; and 
thus it often means in Scripture.; as,»for instance, in 
£x. xxxii. 1 and 23, and Deut. iv. 28, and Judges x. 
14, and xvii. 5, and 1 Kings xix. 2, and xx. 10, and 
Jer. xi. 12, etc. “ Elim ** is also thought to signify 
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the same, and is applied to false gods (as in Ex, xv. 
11, “ JITho among jfods [ts] like iheoy 0 Lord ?** which 
compare with tlx. xviii. 11, Now I know that the 
Lord [is] greater tHai^^ all the gods,** where the word 
eldhim ** is used) : and if so, we have the phrase 
** sons of gods ” also in Ps. xxix. 1, “ Give unto t/te 
Lord, 0 ye sons of gods, give unto the Lord glory and 
strength;** which compare with Ps. xcvii. 7, before 
cited (“ worship him all [ye] gods ”) ; and again, in 
Ps. Ixxxix. 7, “ For wlio in the heaven can he compared 
unto the Lord? \who'\ among the sons (f gods can he 
likened unto the Lord ?** As a contrast to this phrase, 
we find (in Hosea i. 10) “ the sons of the living God** 
We have referred to several passages in which 
eldhim” certainly means “gods.” The context 
generally shows when it is to be understood in this 
sense ; and throughout the whole of the distinct re- 
cord c onsisting of the first eight verses of the sixth 
chapter of Genesis, in which record “ elohim” occurs 
twice, the appellation that imquestionably applies to 
the True God is in every instance “ Jehovah,** though 
in one instance (the fifth verse) the authorized Eng^ 
Ush version renders it “God.” A distinction of 
some kind must surely be thus intended, and we can 
see no reason for any other than that which we have 
made. * 

The substitntion of ** fallen ones,** or “ apostates,** 
for the “ giaiets** of the authorized English version 
and of dther versions, in Gen. vi. 4, is justified by 
many critics, and is more agreeable with the Hebrew 
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etymology; although wo have reason to believe that 
the people to whom the appellation thus rendered is 
applied were generally of extraordinary stature. In 
favour of rendering it ** giants,*^ it has been urged 
that niphla ” is applied in Chaldee to ** the giant in 
the sky,” that is, the constellation “ Orion Orion, 
however, is distinguished by the Arabs for its obliquity 
(see, for instance, Freytag’s *‘Hamasse Carmina,” 
page 661 ) ; particularly, it seems, in respect of the 
three bright staiB of the belt, which fojhm a line ob- 
lique to that of its course, as though faUing, But sup- 
posing the word to signify “ giants,” it is said in the 
Hebrew, and in the Septuagint-version also, not that 
“ there were giants in the earth in those days,” but 
that “ the giants mre in the earth in those days ;” and 
the most obvious and probable inference from these 
words, imswayed by a foregone conclusion, seems to 
be, that the epithet thus rendered is a gentile appel- 
lation, like several other epithets which are untrans- 
lated in the various versions of the Bible, such as the 
“ *AnakIm ” (or “ long-necked ” people,) the “ Ho- 
run ** (or “ cave-dwellers ”), the ” Amorites ” (sup- 
posed to signify “ mountaineers ”), the “ Perizzites ” 
(meaning the “ villagers ”), the “ Hivites ” (a name 
thought to have the same signification as **Feriz- 
zites etc. It occurs only in the passage to which 
these observations refer and in one other instance, 
l^um. xiii. 33 , “ There we saw the NephiUm, the sons 
of *Andh of the.NephiUmf* which, compared with 
another passage, shows, if the latter be not a gloss, 
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that the people thus called were either wholly or in 
part the same who were called the ** Bephaim for 
among the latter also were reckoned the “ ^Anakiin,’* 
as well as those whom the Moabites called ** Emim,** 
and those whom the Ammonites called Zamzum- 
mim who are all described as having been of gi- 
gantic stature, and whose pedigrees are not recorded in 
the Bible. (See Deut. ii. 10 and 11 and 20, in the 
Hebrew; held by some to be interpolations, but, if so, 
doubtless of very ancient origin.) Thus we find the 
Nephilim mentioned as existing before the Mood, 
and also in the days of Moses; and we must not 
hastily infer from this that they were not a race dis- 
tinct from the descendants of Adam ; for an examina- 
tion of passages in the Bible hereafter to be cited 
will show strong reason for believing that people not 
descended from Adam, if such existed before the 
Mood, were not among those whom it destroyed. 
But let it be observed, that we buUd no theory upon 
the statement of the spies, in Num. xiii. 33, quoted 
above. We build upon otJm' statements, among 
which we reckon that in Gen. vi. 1-7 as one of the 
most remarkable ; though we think our view to be 
confirmed by the account of the spies ; for it is hardly 
credible that they condemned themselves by speaking 
of a people who had no existence, and of thmr rela- 
tionship to the well-known ’AnSkim. We are in- 
duced to add this by an observation intended to oast 
discredit upon our arguments, ''that it is scarcely 
safe to build a theory upon a lie.’* Misrepresentation 
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is generally a sign of the weakness of the cause for 
which it is employed, however good be the motive. 
(See Note 4.) 

If we suppose that the men who are here said to 
have married with “ the daughters of the Adamites ** 
were of the race of Cain, we remove one difficulty : but 
we have no evidence whatever to show that these were 
idolaters, though in a manner excommunicated ; nor 
is it probable that they would be mentioned without 
any reference to their origin : and we should still 
have to ask, — Who were the wives and husbands of 
Adam's sons and daughters P Who were the people 
so dreaded by Cain ? Who were the Nephlllm ? etc. 

There is an Arabian tradition, which we suspect to 
be a Jewish forgery, and to be founded upon such a 
supposition: — ^that many of the descendants of Seth, 
in the days of Jared, intermarried with descendants 
of Cain. We think it probable, however, that a por- 
tion of the mixed descendants of Cain returned, 
about the time of Jared, to the neighbourhood of the 
race of Seth : firs^ on account of the preservation of 
the name of Cain’s progeny for several generations ; 
and secondly, because it would seem that Enoch and 
Lamech of the line of Seth were named after Enoch 
and Lamech of the line of Cain, and that the father 
of Lamech of the former line received a name imita- 
tive of that of the father of Lamech of the latter ; or 
that the reverse was the case, except as to the Enochs. 

Upon the whole, then, we are of opinion that the 
intermarriages mentioned in the sixth chapter of 
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Genesis gave rise to a race like that which originated 
from the intermarriages of the immediate of&pring 
of Gain with descendants of Pre- Adamites. 

4. ** By these the isles of the nations became divided 
in their lands {[every] man according to his tongue], ac- 
cording to their families, in their nations.** (Gen. x. 5.) 
And again, “ By these the nations became divided in the 
earth after the flood ” (last verse of the same chapter). 
Compare also verses 20 and 31 of the same chapter ; 
and the following very remarkable passage : ** When 
the Most High gave nations for a possession, [which 
may mean either when He g^ve certain of the sons 
of Noah nations for a possession (compare Is. liv. 8, 
“ and thy seed shall inherit nations,” and other pas- 
sages), or when He gave nations certain lands for a 
possession,] when He s^arated the sons of Adam, 
[literally “o» the Most High*s giving natidnsfor a pos- 
session, on his s^arating the sons of Adam,**] He set 
the bounds of petyples according to [or, perhaps, pro- 
spectively, “ even to ”] the number of the children of 
Israel.** (Dent, xxxii. 8.) » 

These passages, though reconcileable with the 
general opinion respecting the origination of all 
mankind, seem rather to indicate the existence' of 
nations not of the same race as the 'descendants of 
Adam, and not destroyed by the Flood, and the 
partition of the lands of the former among certain 
colonies of the latter; and an argument in favour 
of t.bia inference may be drawn from the fact that 
the appellation here rendered “ the nations ” (“ hag- 
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g^im **), in. other instances, which are very nume- 
rous, generally, and perhaps always, denotes the 
nations exclusive of the people of God, or of the 
Israelites ; wherefore it is often rendered in the 
authorized version “the gentiles’* and “the hea- 
then.” If so, we may suppose that the confusion 
of tongues was the comeqtience, not in any manner 
the came, of the dispersion from Babel : and that 
the former event was the consequence of the latter 
seems to be implied in Gen. xi. 7 and 8. The whole 
of the tenth chapter of Genesis seems to he paren- 
thetic. 

A writer to whom we* have before referred has 
expressed surprise that we have quoted the tenth 
chapter of Genesis to show that the Bible gives inti- 
mations of, Non-Adamic races who survived tho 
Flood, and have overlooked the nineteenth verse of 
tho ninth chapter, where it is said, “ These [are] the 
three sons of Koah : and of them was the whole earth 
overspread.” According to his mode of reasoning, — 
to say nothing of the fact that the words rendered 
“ the whole earth’’ often mean, in the Bible, “ the 
whole known earth,” or even less, — ^it may be argued 
at some future time, that Korth America and Aus- 
tralia, and other regions, had no human inhabitants 
before they were overspread” by English and other 
Europeans. And he has added, “ If any doubt still 
remain, we can only refer him to 2 Pet. ii. 6, which 
it is hoped is conclusive.” To this we reply, that if wo 
make KOirfio^ to signify always “ all the inhabitants 
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of the earth,” we shall falsify many passages of Scrip- 
ture. Again, he says that the tenth chapter of 
Genesis shows ” that from the sons of one man have 
descended tribes in whom all extremes of difference 
may be traced.” We ask him. Where shall we find 
the Negro? where the Malay? where the Mongo- 
lian ? where the American Indian ? where, in short, 
any one people whose physical type is not either 
purely or predominantly Caucasian ? Of all the races 
in a state of harbarism now existing, there is not one 
whose genealogy can be traced up in the Bible to 
Noah. The “Cush” of the Bible, as relating to Africa 
and Afneans, is clearly Ethiopia and the Ethiopians, 
distinct h^m Nigritia and the Nigritians, or Negroes. 
Hieroglyphic inscriptions show that in the times of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty of the Pharaohs, there ex- 
isted Negroes (who are faithfully represented in ac- 
companying sculptures, and some of whom were 
dominant,^ in “Kish,” which certainly applies to 
Ethiopia, south of Egypt, and is therefore identified 
with the Hebrew “ Cush ;” but it does not hence 
follow that Cush is Nigritia ; stil^ less, that it denotes 
the Negroes; whose proper general appellation in 
hieroglyphics is “ Nahsi.” (The ancients, however, 
not knowing Negroes beyond Ethiopia, often con- 
foimded them with the Ethiopians properly so call^ ; 
as many writers do in the present day.) Cush and 
Miarflim are represented in the Bible as brothers : 
and the people of Mimraim, we know, were not Ne- 
groes ; their own paintings, and painted sculptures 
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shoving them to have been a hrovan pcoplef^ vith 
Ethiopian {not Negro) features, like several Ethi- 
opian races in the present day. But the existence 
of Negroes in Ethiopia, and in Egypt also, before any 
people of the Caucasian race entered Ainca, is a fact 
without which we are unable to explain African eth- 
nology, as will be seen in future portions of this work. 

It shoidd be observed, however, that the rendering 
of the verb in Gen. ix. 19 in our EngHsh Bible is 
arbitrary and inaccurate, having no other instance 
to support it. The latter clause of the verse is pro- 
perly to be translated thus : ** and from these the whole 
earth woe scattered,** or “ dispersed:** or “ hy these** 
etc. : agreeably with the instances in 1 Sam. xiii. 11 
and Is. xxxiii. 3, the only other cases in which the pre- 
terite of this verb occurs : and by “ the whole earth” 
we are of course to understand either “ the people of 
the whole earth” or the people of the whole known 
earth,” unless the phrase be here \ised with still more 
restriction, as it is in several other places. If the mean- 
ing be ** from these” etc., it may be virtually the 
same as the rendering in our authorized version. If it 
be by these” etc., it is most naturally to be imder- 
stood as similar to that which we assign to Gen. x. 5 
and 32 ; namely, that the descendants of Noah scat- 
tered before them every other people among whom 
they thread themselves. And certainly it is remark- 
able that the nations composing what is commonly 
regarded as the most noble variety of our species, 
though they have intermixed with some of the 
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othew, have scattered all the rest of those amon^ 
whom they spread themselves to the utmost limits of 
what was to the former in. the earliest historical 
times the whole known earth ; dispersiug the Mon- 
' golian races to the northernmost regions of Europe, 
and from the rich plains of India ; and in a similar 
manner, in Africa, intruding upon the Negroes. 

6. “ Hear ye all peoples^ [or “ tribea” in the 
Hebrew “ ’ammlm,” often specially, or at least pre- 
dominantly, applied to the tribes of Israel, as in 
Deut. xxxiii. 3 and 19, etc.] ; give ye ear all inha- 
bitants of the world : 'both sons of Adam [corres- 
ponding to the “peoples” or “tribes” above men- 
tioned] and sons of man lin a general sense, in the 
Hebrew “ ish,” corresponding to the “ inhabitants of 
the world,”] together : rich and poor.** (Ps. xlix. 
1 and 2.) 

The words here rendered “ sons of Adam and sons 
of man ” are converted in the authorized version into 
“ low and high ;” and the like is done, in that ver- 
sion, in dve other passages, which may be rendered 
thus: “ Surely vanity \are\ the sons of Adam: a lie 
[are] the sons of man** (Fs. Ixii. 9) : “ They worship 
i^e work of their own hands, that which their own 
finger % have made j and Adamite boweth down like 
as [so in Job v. 7, and xii. 11, and xiv. 19, and xxxiv. 
3, etc.,] man [tn a general sense] humbleth himself: 
therefore forgive them not ** (Is. ii. 8 and 9) : ** And 
Adamite shaU bow down, and man ahaU humble him- 
self, [in the Hebrew exactly the same as a clause in 
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the passage next preceding, the tense being vague,] 
and the eyee of the lofty ohaU he humbled (Is. v. 15) : 
** Then ehail the Aeeyrian faU toith the stoordt not of 
a man; and the evoordy not of an AdamitOy ehail 
devour him ” (Is. xxxi. 8) : ** And with men of the 
multitude oj^ Adamites [in the authorized version 
“ of the common sort,” but in tl*e margin, “of the 
multitude of men,” were‘\ brought Sabeans [or, ac- 
cording to the common Hebrew text, “ drunkards ”] 
from the wilderness ” (Ez. xxiii. 42). 

Among more than seventy instances in which 
“ ish,” or its plural, or a variation thereof, and 
“ aditm ” occur in the same sentence, the cases above 
mentioned are the only ones in which we find them 
rendered in the authorized version by “ high ” and 
“low,” or the like; while each of these words in 
other instances, almost countless, in which ono of 
them occurs without the other in the same sentmice, 
is regarded by the authors o^ that version as signify- 
ing svnply *‘man” or **men,** in a general sense, ex- 
cept in a few cases, in which “ ish ” is opposed to a 
woman, or, by extension, to a female, because this 
word has its proper feminine form (namely “ish- 
shah ”), which “ adam ” has not. 

For the distinction which has been made, of 
“ high ” and “ low,” or the like, between “ ish ” and 
“ adam,” respectivdy, it is very difficult to find any 
foundation ; but, on the contrary, it is easy to find 
reasons for a distinction the reverse of this: for 
“ Gb)d said, let us make adam in our image ” (Gen. 
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i. 26) : ** adam ” was also the proper name of the 
man so made : it was also a name given by God to 
that man and his wife together (Gen. v. 2) : and our 
Saviour himself is called “ the last Adam ” (1 Cor. 
3LV. 45). In the eighth Psahn, where David says, 
** what is man, that thou art mindful of him P and 
the son of Adam, 'that thou lookest after himP for 
thou hast made him less a little (or “ a little while”) 
than angels,” etc., “the son of Adam ” seems to have 
a double application ; the primary application being 
generic; the secondary, restricted to the Messiah: 
and its being thus restricted in the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews may be the reason why 
it is there rendered “ the son of man.** Here, again, 
“ adam ” is apparently a more honourable term than 
**ish.” But independently of any consideration of 
superiority implied by either, it is plain that the 
rules of literal translation require us to regard “ish” 
as a general appellati(^, including “adam;” and 
<<^dam ” as denoting the first man so called, and any, 
and all, of his descendants, though it may generally 
be rendered “ man ** or “ men ” because the Old 
Testament seldom speaks of any other human beings 
than descendants of Adam, unless it do so incident- 
ally and distinctively. 

He who asserts that the appellation “ adam ” al- 
ways denotes, in the Scriptures, the whole human 
spemes, or any one of that species, when not distin- 
guidied firom “idi,” should at least consider how 
often, in eyery language, words are made to indude 
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meanings not originally belonging*to them. Such 
is the case, for instance, when ail the believing Oen~ 
tUee are called by St. Paul, in a passage which we 
have already cited, Abraham* s seed** In like 
manner, therefore, all who have transgressed like 
Adam may be called '*his sons;” and hence the 
whole world may sometimes be sO called ; as all who 
are not of God are expressly termed “the whole 
world another instance which we have adduced. 

We now proceed to oflfer some observations ren- 
dered necessary by the fact that several of the pas- 
sages of Scripture which we have cited relate to 
times posterior to the Deluge. 

The study of geology, ethnology, zoology, and 
botany, raises objections so many and so great to the 
popular belief concerning the Deluge described in 
Scripture, of its having been universal with respect 
to the earth, and to its human and other occupants 
which were excluded from ^e ark, that it becomes a 
matter of the highest importance to ascertain wlmt 
is the true meanimjg of the narrative of that awful 
event. The university of the Deluge with respect 
to the earth has been denied by many very learned 
and scientific and pious authors : and its universalily 
as to our species, with the sole exception of the per- 
sons preserved in the ark, has also been denied by 
several i^n of science and learning, including the 
profotmd naturalist Cuvier, and the members of the 
school of archaeology and eompaiative philology of 
which Bunsen and Max Muller are commonly re- 
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garded in this &)untry as the leaders ; being judged 
by them to be irreconcileable with the physical dif- 
ferences that are now observed in ^mankind, and 
being held by most of them to be inadmissible for 
various other reasons. But a portion of the Bible 
professedly conveying a declaration from God, like 
that in Gen. vi. 7, cannot be really contradictory to 
nature ; nor, in our opinion, can such a statement as 
that in Gen. vii. 23. If we find any inconsistency 
between what wo certainly know of the works of 
God and what we conceive to be the meaning of a 
portion of his word^ we may bo sure that we have 
not rightly understood the latter ; and wo have not 
sufficiently emancipated our minds if wo cannot ac- 
cept the revelations of science, and use them as 
means to explain obscurities and ambiguities in the 
Bible. 

Throughout the Scripture-narrative relating to the 
Deluge, what is rendered “ man ” in our authorized 
version is invariably “ dddm,** or “ the dddm;** and 
of the two words there rendei:|id*-“ear<A,” one very 
frequently signifies **land,*’ or ** country,** or ** re- 
gion/* and the other, ** ground,** by which it is ren- 
dered in that version in Gen. viL 23. The denuncia- 
tion in Gen. vi. 7 (with which the passage in verse 
23 of the next chapter exactly agrees) may therefore 
be strictly rendered thus : ** I will destroy ^e Adam- 
ites whom I have created from the^face oj the land} 
from Adamite to beast, to cree^ng things, and to the 
fowls of the heaven:** and all that follows it here 
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and in other parts of Scripture is perfectly consistent 
with this rendering if we understand what are called 
the “upiversal terms” in these cases as universal 
only with respect to the objects previously named in 
the denunciation; in doing which, we shall even give 
them a larger range than they can be allowed to 
have in some other passages in the Bible ; as, for in- 
stance, in Ex. ix. 6 compared with 19-21 of the same 
chapter ; and verse 25 of the same chapter compared 
with 5 and 15 of the next chapter; not to name 
other cases, far from few, in which it is sufficiently 
obvious that such terms are not, strictly speaking, 
universal. It must also be particularly observed 
that the expression sometimes rendered in the au- 
thorized version **the whole earthy* or “aW the 
eArth” is rendered in other instances in the same 
version **the whole land,’* or “aU the land,” or 
** every land;” and is often applied to a few coimtries 
collectively, and even to one country ; see Josh. xi. 
23 ; 1 Kings x. 24 ; Is. vii. 24 ; x. 14 ; Jer. i. 18 ; 
iv. 20 ; viii. 16 ; li. 7, 25, and 49 ; Dan. ii. 39 ; 
Zeph. i. 18 ; iii. 8 add 19 : and in several of these 
instances (as in 1 Kings x. 24, Jer. li. 7 and 25 and 
49, 'and Dan. ii. 39), where it is rendered the 
earth,” and in two other instances (Gen. xli. 57), 
where it is rendered^ “a^Z countries” and **aUland$,” 
its application only to portions of the earth is unde- 
niable. These instances, therefore (beside the fact 
that the account Of the deluge literally relates to the 
Adamites), we may adduce in favour of our limiting 
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the meaning of certain passages in which we find the 
same expression so that l^ey shall not apply to the 
whole world of unbelievers. Thus may read, 
** The whole region woe of one language^* (Gen. 
xi. 1) ; as will sufficiently appear from our comparing 
this passage with 1 Kings x. 24, where we find in 
the authorized version the words, “And all the earth 
sought to Solomon:** and it should be observed that 
the words “ they have all one language ** are after- ** 
wards said, in the same chapter, verse 6, of “ the 
sons of Adam,** mentioned in the next preceding 
verse, and there called in the authorized version 
"the children of men.” In like manner, we may 
read, “ The Lord did there confound [or mw?,” ap- 
parently with other languages,] the language of all 
the region: and from thence did the Lord scatter 
them abroad upon the face of all the region *^ (verse 
9 of the same chapter) : or here (as more agreeable 
with the statement in verses 7 and 8 of that chapter), 
instead of “and,** we would rather read “for,** or 
" because;** as in Gen. xx. 3, “for she [is] a man’s 
wife and Fs. v. 11, “because thou defendest them;” 
etc. 

The whole narrative must be regarded in its rela- 
tion to the times immediately preceding the events 
which it describes ; and if there existed any race of 
men not descended from Adam before the Deluge, 
we must consider them as excluded &om the subjects 
of the narrative by the term adam” there employed. 
That such a race did then exist, we are ourselves fully 
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persuaded : and we believe that the Flood was ap- 
pointed to destroy none but the Adamites and those 
whoj by d.weUing among the Adamites, possessed 
such knowledge as rendered them alike guilty for 
sharing in the general depravity. Hence we hold 
that a portion, at least, of the race of Gain, as well 
as of that which originated from the intermarriages 
mentioned in the sixth chapter of Genesis, may be 
regarded as excluded from destruction ; and if so, the 
original “ Kenites,” of whom, as of a people existing 
in the time of Abraham, mention is made in Gen. 
XV. 19, may have been of his race ; “ Kenite ” and 
“Cain” having the same radical lettera, and the 
Kenites being called “ Cain” in Niun. xxiv. 22. It 
is worthy of notice, that Balaam, in this chapter of 
Numbers, prophesying the wasting, and carrying 
away captive, of Cain, also foretells the destruction 
of “ Amalek,” “the first of the nations;^* and, as On- 
kelos and several others interpret the prophecy, the 
Messiah’s ruling over (not destroying) “all the 
children of Sheth,” or “ Seth,** the brother of Cain ; 
though by “all the children of Sheth,” Onkelos 
imagoes to be meant all the children of men ; for, 
in his opinion, all the seed of Cain perished by the 
Flood. 

Hence, also, the meaning of the history of the 
Dispersion would be, that “ the children of Adam,” 
exclusively of the rest of mankind, gathered them- 
selves together, in opposition to the plan of Provi- 
dence, in “ a plain in the land of Shinar,” and there 
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built ** a city and a tower,** with the view of remain* 
ing together; wherefore the Lord ** scattered them 
abroad from thence upon the face of all the region ;** 
and by confounding their language at the same time, 
or causing it to be confounded by their mixing with 
other races, prevented their re*uniting. In their 
gradutd spreading over the globe, they doubtless 
carried with them the history of their ancestors, 
originating not a few of those traditions respecting 
deluge, more or less agreeing with the Scripture- 
narrative (though they diJBPer as to place and time 
and other circumstances), which have been found to 
obtain in so many regions of the earth^ a^d which 
afford an argument, but only /jWmd facie, in favour 
of the opinion that the event in question was imi- 
versal with respect to all mankind except Noah and 
his family. The only persons who witnessed the 
Deluge probably believed it to have spared them- 
selves alone, of all their species ; and the traditions 
handed down by the family of Noah, to their de- 
scendants the Jews, would be folly sufficient to 
account for the manner in which the latter, and the 
Christians after them, have understood the Scriptural 
rdation which we are now considering. But the 
memory of the Deluge does not appear to have been 
preserved even by all of the early descendants of 
Noah $ for we do not find any notice of it upon the 
Egyptian monuments nor in the writings of Manetho, 
though the contrary has been asserted. It has been 
plausibly observed, that the Jews are more likely 
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than oxirselves, when we differ from them, to under- 
stand aright their own Scriptures ; but if we should 
admit it to be so, consistency woidd require us to 
take for our guides the Talmud and the Targums, 
and to adopt the Jewish interpretations of the pro- 
phecies respecting the Messiah. It has also been 
urged, that the belief of the universal Church in past 
ages sht)uld silence him who proposes a new inter- 
^pretation of any passage of Scripture, opposed to her 
belief : but to this we have only to reply, that the 
universal Church, until modern times, believed it to 
be plainl/ declared in Scripture' that the sun re- 
volves rouhd the earth. 

The circumstances of tlie Deluge, particularly in 
relation to one of the main sources of the waters, and 
to the height which* the waters attained, suggest that 
it may have been a miraculous overflowing of the 
Euphrates and Tigris. “ The great deep” (spoken 
of in Gen. vii. 11) may bo regarded as a fit appella- 
tion of what is called (in Gen. xv. 18, and Deut. i. 
7, and Josh. i. 4,) “ The great river, the river Eu- 
phrates for the plural of the word rendered “ deep ” 
is applied (in Deut. viii. 7) to " depths that spring 
out of valleys and hills ” in the promised land ; and 
seems evidently to mean rivers where it is said (in 
Ps. Ixxviii. 15), “and He gave drink like great 
deeps.” And “ the high hills” and “ the ' moun- 
tains” which are said (in Gen. vii. 19 and 20) to 
have been “covered” by the waters appear most 
pi’obably to have been slight elevations, which are 
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often termed “ mountains and to be called “high.” 
only because they were the highest of the parts over- 
flowed : for the narrative seems plainly to state (in 
vii. 20) that the entire rise of the water was fifteen 
cubits,** either from its lowest level, or above the 
lowest part of the land ; or, at least, affords us no 
warrant for asserting it to have been more than this. 
That such may have been the case notwithstanding 
the statement that “ all the high hills that [were^ 
under the tohole heaven were covered,” we argue by 
referring to Deut. ii. 25, and Acts ii. 6, and Col. i. 
23 ; as well as to* various expressions in the Bible, 
upon which we have already remarked, literally, but 
not really, universal in their import. The lowness of 
the “mountains” covered by the Deluge seems also 
to be indicated by the fact that "the tree from which 
was pluckt off the loa|!^that showed the waters to have 
abated, and which was evidently upon one of the 
highest of the parts that had been overflowed, was of 
a kind which (naturalists have observed) will grow 
only upon low, or slightly derated, spots. 

This view of the case is perfectly reconcileable 
with the statement that nearly ton months and a 
half elapsed, from the commencement of the Flood, 
before “ the waters were dried up from the earth” 
[or “ land”]. Ideally eight months after the com- 
mencement of the natural rise of the NUe, extensive 
remains of its inundation are found in various parts of 
Egypt ; and in the neighbourhood of the Biyphraies 
and Tigris, there are extensive tracts which now retain 
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water from the vmal overflowing of those rivers 
throughout the whole year : they are pools and lakes 
and marshes which would dry up entirely if they 
wore not annually replenished. 

Supposing the Flood to have been confined to the 
region which we have pointed out, it is probable that 
the waters were kept up by a prevalent wind acting 
against their current, as is the case in Egypt during 
the inimdation of the Nile; and that the ark was 
wafted by moans of such a wind towards the moun- 
tains of Ararat. These, it seems, were the first moun- 
tains of which the summits were seen after the ark 
had rested, and the waters had attained their greatest 
height, and had decreased during the space of nearly 
two months and a half. * 

The tradition which identifies “the mountains *of 
Ararat” mentioned in Scripture with the double 
mountain now commonly known by that name is of 
very doubtful authority : but supposing it to be so 
far true that the latter is a portion of the Scriptural 
mountains of Ararat, it affords no evidence of the 
universaKty of the Flood ; for in the statement which, 
in the authorized’version, represents the ark as having 
rested “ upon the mountains of Ararat,” the prepo- 
sition there rendered “upon” may mean, as it does 
in many other instances, “ at,” or by,” or “ near.” 
The lark, however, when it grounded, could not have 
been near to any portion of a chain of mountains as 
high as the spot on which it rested : for it “ rested 
in the seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the 
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month and “ in the tenth [month], on the first 
[day] of the month, were the tops of the mountains 
seen,” being so distant that, “ at the end of forty 
days,” the dove which I^oah sent forth “ found no 
rest for the sole of her foot, and she returned unto 
•him into the ark, for the waters [were] on the face 
of the whole land” (in the authorized version “ the 
whole earth”). He who asserts that the ark rested 
on, or near, the highest part of what is now called 
Ararat must admit that when “ the tops of the moun- 
tains” were seen from that point an immense portion 
of Mount Ararat itself must have become exposed, 
which is inconsistent with the Scripture-narrative. 

Hence it appears that the spot where the ark 
rested was nearly level with the tops of the moun- 
tains” which were seen beyrnid the reach of the flight 
of the dove when the. waters “had decreased conti- 
nually ” nearly two months and a half ; the lowest 
parts of the land covered by the waters, accoi’ding to 
the most obvious meaning of the statement respecting 
the rise of the flood, being no more than fifteen cubits 
below the highest level to which the waters attained. 
This limitation of the total rise of the flood does not 
involve the necessity of any inconsistency of inter- 
pretation throughout the whole record, nor the assign- 
ing to any word in it a meaning which it is not well 
known to have in many other places. But those 
persons who insist upon straining the terms of the 
narrative to the utmost, and suppose it to mean that 
the waters rose fifteen cubits above the tops of the 
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highest mountains of our globe, must bo reduced to. 
the necessity of inferring that the ark rested (not 
upon what we call Ararat, but) upon the Himalaya 
mountains, and upon a part thereof very little lower 
than their loftiest summit ; “ the tops of the moun- 
tains ” not being then seen ; and this inference they 
cannot maintain without departing from their own 
principles of interpretation, which require them to 
read, agreeably with the authorized version, that 
forty days after “the tops of the mountains” had 
been seen, “ the waters were on the face of the whole 
earth” As the Bible itself shows that, in this in- 
stance (as well as in many others), the word Jierc 
rendered “earth” cannot have this meaning, nothing 
can be more uncritical or unfair than to insist that 
it must have this meaning in other passages of Scrip- 
ture where it relates to the same event. (See Note 6.) 

We have been asked, if the Flood were thus limited 
in extent, is it not most reasonable to suppose that 
Noah would have been directed to retire with his 
family to a neighbouring country ? This question is 
much like that which was asked by Naaman the 
Syrian, when he said, “ Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
rivers of Damascus, better th^ all the waters of 
Israel ? may I not wash in them, and be clean ?” 
Wo hardly feel ourselves justified in attempting to 
answer objections of this kind. “For who hath 
known the mind of the Lord ? or who hath been his 
counsellor?** But this we do know; that a most 
impressive lesson was taught “ when once the long- 
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Buffering of God waited in the days of Noah, while 
the ark was a preparing and that the saving of 
him and his household by means of the ark is the 
only fact in the history of the Deluge affording to 
his posterity unquestionable evidence of the miracu- 
lous character of that event. Moreover, the period 
occupied by the construction of the ark was undoubt- 
edly longer than would have sufficed for an emigra- 
tion from the region of the coming Deluge, to a 
place of safety, even if the appointed limits of that 
region comprised the whole of Asia ; and few of the 
geolog^ts, we believe, admit its having been of so 
large an extent. Our own opinion upon this last 
point we think to be most agreeable with the terms 
of the Scripture-narrative ; but that of the geologists 
in general (that the Deluge covered a large portion 
of Asia without extending over the whole of that 
continent) is obviously one with which all the other 
opinions expressed in the foregoing pages are eqxially 
consistent. 

The physical objections to the popular belief re- 
specting the extent and effects of the Deluge have 
been fully detailed by many writers ; and are only 
to be met by a supposition of a series of miracles to 
which the Bible makes no allusion. (See Note 6.) 

To revert from this necessary digression to the 
chief subject of our inquiry, we venture to assert 
that if certain expressions in particular passages of 
Scripture cited in these observations have the mean- 
ings which have been here assigned to them, they 
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afford more than a preponderance of evidence in 
fevour of the inference of the coexistence of two 
races of men, physically one in species, in the time of 
Adam (the progeny of Adam being one of these two 
races) ; and these meanings are either the most literal 
that can be allowed, or such as the same expressions 
indubitably have in many other instances. If we 
stretch the meanings of these expressions to their 
utmost possible extent* we may, indeed, reconcile 
them with the prevailing opinion respecting the ori- 
gination of all mankind: hut this opinion is onc^ 
which we confidently pronounce inconsistent with 
physical and other facts hereafter to be mentioned, 
and involves the admission of God’s necessitating, in 
the marriages of Adam’s sons and daughters, the com- 
mission, knowingly, of an act which his moral law 
forbids, and which we regard with a horror generally 
believed to be instinctive ; an act, moreover, which 
we have shown to be mentioned among certain abomi- 
nations that defiled the land in which they were com- 
mitted, and for which those who committed them 
were abhorred by God, before the promulgation of the 
Law. On the other hand, the adoption of unstrained 
interpretations (even when a choice must he made 
between two or more figurative meanings whichever 
side of the argument we may take) enables us to 
discover the necessary harmony of Scripture with 
facts which have been supposed to impugn it, and 
also with itself. 

It appears, therefore, that Holy Scripture does not 
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forbid, nay, rather that it requires, a belief in the 
existence of Pre- Adamites of our species, whose pos- 
terity wore not destroyed with the unbelieving 
Adamites by the waters of the Deluge. We read of 
a time, described in Gen. ii. 5 and 6 (strangely mis- 
interpreted in our authorized version), when “no 
shrub of the field was as yet in the earth, and no herb 
of the field did as yet sprout forth; for the Lprd Qod 
hcul not caused it to rain upm\he earth; and there was 
no Adam for tilling the ground : then a vapour went up 
^rom the earth, and watered the whole face of the 
ground:’* after which we find immediately added, 
“■ and the Lord God formed the Adam \of'\ dust of the 
ground;’* although we most certainly know that 

several successive creations of animals as well as 

¥ 

plants intervened. We are left to supply the omis- 
sions from other parts of the Bible, <ind from the 
endless discoveries of science and learning: and 
among the subjects here to bo supplied, wo include 
the ancestors of the persons with whom the sons and 
daughters of Adam intermarried, of those men whom 
Cain at one time so much dreaded, and of those whose 
intermarriages with the daughters of the Adamites 
produced that corruption which occasioned the de- 
struction of Adam’s unbelieving posterity by the De- 
luge, perhaps a people of the same race as the NephT- 
lim whom we find mentioned both before and after 
that event. The saying that “ there was no Adam 
for tilling the ground” seems to imply that there was 
no tilling of the ground before Adam ; and recent 
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geological researches have brought to light unex- 
pected evidences of Uio existence, at a period im- 
measurably remote, of a race of men whom (judging 
from their rude implements of stone) we may infer to 
have been ignorant of agriculture, and to have either 
led a kind of nomadic or Arcadian life, or sustained 
themselves by himting, fowling, and fishing, and by 
the spoptaneous productions of the earth. These 
and other indications of the immense antiquity of 
man will bo considered in subsequent chapters. 



CHAPTER III. 

PHYSICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

A GENERAL view of the present geographical distri- 
bution of the varieties of man immediately suggests 
the inference that Providence has adapted them to the 
climates and other physical conditions of different 
regions of the earth. It is found in general to agree 
very nearly, in some casea exactly, with that of the 
inferior animals, and that of plants; and hence it 
would seem that the geographical distribution of all 
organic beings might be reasonably inferred to have 
been regulated by the same general laws. From 
this analogy, some philosophers have argued, that as 
each of the principal zoological and botanical regions 
of the earth has its peculiar species, and even genera, 
of animals and plants, so it has its peculiar species of 
man,, sprung from a stock that had its origin therein: 
but for “species” of man, we must substitute 
“ variety,” unless we oppose a great majority of men 
of science, who support their opinion of the unity of 
our species by arguments almost, if not quite, 
amounting to demonstration. 

There is, however, another analogy which requires 
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our consideration. As the earth in diflFerent succes- 
sive periods has had its peculiar genera and species 
of animals and plants, may it not in different succes- 
sive periods have had its peculiar varieties of man, 
adapted rather to peculiar conditions of these periods 
than to such conditions of particular regions, though 
the latter periods are hut subdivisions of the last of 
the former f Evdn of the etmting species of animals 
and plants, it is probable that most originated at dif- 
ferent periods as weU as in different centres; and 
that some have partially superseded others in consc; 
quence of changes in the forms and climates of the 
islands and continents, and in the general physical 
conditions of the earth. That many of the existing 
species originated in different ages has been estab- 
lished by geological researches. 

• Iiet us first consider the inference drawn from the 
former analogy; that Providence has adapted the 
varieties of man to the climates and other physical 
conditions of different regions of the earth. If this 
inference be true, when, and how, was the adaptation 
effected? Are the differences in the physical cha- 
racteristics of man in different reg^ions of the earth 
attributable to the mutability of those characteristics 
in consequence of migrations from one centre of 
origin? And is a peculiar conformation or com- 
plexion necessary to fit a people to live and flourish 
only in a particular region of the earth ? 

Those who hold that all mankind are descended 
from Adam are generally of opinion that the as- 
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samed^ adaptation, by modifications of form and 
colour,’' was effected gradually, by the agencies of 
climate, soil^^ ■fbod, mode of life, occupation, and tho 
like ; and by artificial means, sucb as aboriginal 
American tribes, and modem Greeks, employ for the 
purpose of altering the natural conformation of the 
skull. * 

But there are very strong objections to bo urged 
against this idea of progressive change as adequate 
to the exigencies of the case. Tho alterations of 
form effected in human beings by tho natural means 
above mentioned are extremely slow. Those of 
colour, on tho contrary, arc sometimes very great 
even in the case of a single individual; for we all 
have, in the rete mucosum of our skin, whether it be 
demonstrable or not, a substance, or matter, which 
renders ft, like photographic paper, capable of bo-% 
coming darkened by the sun’s rays : but no length of 
ex^sure to the fiercest sxm, in the present condition 
of tho earth, seems to be sufficient to produce the 
deep black tint of the Nigritian. 

Several of the most eminent ethnologists, unwill- 
ing to abandon their belief that all mankind are de- 
scended from Adam, have adopted the opinion that 
ho 'Was created many thousands of years before the 
earliest period which the book of Genesis, considered 
as historically true, can be held to indicate: and 
among them! are included writers who are constantly 
cited as leading authorities in favour of what is com- 
monly regarded as orthodox ethnology ; many of the 
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advocates of which have either been ignorant of this 
very important fact or have wilfully suppressed it. 
But to say nothing of the hardness of this condition 
which tho theory of the unity of origin of our whole 
species has been held to demand,— requiring us to 
surrender our faith in that which should be the main 
foundation of all ancient history, sacred ^nd profane, 
—we cannot persuade ourselves to believe that any 
period would suffice to produce, in the descendants of 
a single pair, of a high type (such as we must believe 
that of Adam to have been), the varieties that arc 
now found to exist. 

In Nubia, a portion of tho very hottest region of 
the eaHh, we find, in ascending the Nile, first, a race 
of which tho prevailing colour is nearly black, de- 
scendants of the Beni-1- Kenz, who are said to have 
43ome from the adjacent desert on the east and south- 
east, and whose residence on the banks of the Nile 
is historically traced back by Eastern writers through 
at least “seven centuries : and then, hemmed in be- 
tween these and equally dark races which extend to 
Abyssinia, various tribes of the Nubeh (from whom 
the ooimtry is named), exhibiting, like the Abys- 
sinians, complexions of many shades of brown, the 
lightest nearer to white than it is to black. Tlic 
Beni-1- Kenz originated from the intermarriages of 
Arabian settlers with families of the Bejii, or Bujii, 
the southern branch of the great Ethiopian tribe of 
which the common modem appellation is “BisharJs” ; 
and their descendants are now called the “ Kuniiz.” 
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(See Note 7.) The race of which we have spoken as 
being termed #^‘Nubeh” (among which are many 
small tribes mainly descended from Arab and other 
foreign settlers) are those whom we have constantly 
heard to call themselves by this appellation, and who 
are strongly marked with genuine Ethiopian traits, 
although, like all the Nubians, having an admixture 
of Arabian blood, many of them claim to be Arabs. 
We have distingrxished among the race calling them- 
selves “Nubeh” many persons of a clear, and 'very 
light, brown hue, both in their native country and in 
Egypt. • The various hues of the Abyssinians are 
particularly remarkable, considering their being 
mostly of a decided and fine Caucasian type; and 
seem to indicate a partial mixture of their race with 
Negroes, or rather with peoples allied to the Negroes, 
but not to a degree sufficient to impart to many of 
them any permanent Negro characteristic of feature 
or form. And it is further remarkable that the 
Abyssinians are hemmed in by other races,' the Bi- 
sharis on the north, the Gallas on the south, and 
various Nubian tribes on the west, all largely par- 
taking of the Negro characteristics of features and 
hair, as well as complexion. W^ith these or simi- 
lar neighbouring races we must suppose them to be 
in some degree mixed, unless we suppose a strange 
anomaly. In the Gallas we see most obviously a 
link b^ween the Caucasian and the Negro in respect 
of form and hair and colour, but never the intensity 
of the Negro complexion, notwithstanding their near- 
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ness to the Equator : and many of these are mingled 
among Abyssinians of the Caucasian type without any 
assimilation of either of the two races to the other, 
except in rare instances, doubtless the effects of mix- 
ture of the sexes ; while a similar mingling is also 
observed in the northern parts of Abyssinia. We 

likewise find that munerous other tribes have con- 
¥ 

tinned from time immemorial conterminous in their 
territories, and even intermixed, with the aborigines 
of Nigritia, not only differing widely from the true 
liTegro in physical conformation, but without as- 
suming his intensely black hue. By such tribes (ex- 
hibiting in their persons the physical characteristics 
of the Negro blended with those of the inhabitants 
of South-western Asia, and thus presenting indica- 
tions of mixture, which are confirmed by several of 
their languages,) we find the true Negroes to bo 
completely hemmed in on the north and east : and 
although the region which the latter occupy contains 
extensive alluvial tracts, it is for the most part ele- 
vated and mountainous, and not hotter, nor, except 
in the neighbourhood of the Atlantic Ocean, more 
humid, than are most of the coimtries occupied by 
the former. Again, in the Malayan region, we find 
several contermmbus and interuuxed races very 
widdy differing in complexion, hair, and features. 
India, also, exhibits a population in which two very 
distinct types are observablq under the same circum- 
stances of climate, descendants of Caucasian immi- 
grants (the Aryas), and of earlier inhabitants, of the 
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Mongolian typo, with whom the former are histori- 
cally known to have intermarried during the comse 
of many centuries. 

It appears, therefore, that climate does not in the 
course of many centuries produce even the hm of the 
l^egro race ; much less does it, in such a lapse of 
time, produce the physical conformation of that. race. 
Nor do the mixtures of other races with Negroes 
produce either of these effects. In general, wlien 
one parent is of the Negro race and the other is 
white, and almost always when the white parent is 
the father, more than half of the Negro hue is lost 
in the transmission to their children. The offspring 
in this case is commonly tawny, with more physical 
resemblance in most respects to the white parent 
than to the black ; and by marriage with the white, 
produces an offspring nearly as fair as the European: 
by one more admixture of the blood of the white, 
every trace of the Negro’s complexion is generally 
lost ; the peculiarities of his form also disappearing 
with his hue. And even after repeated additions of 
the blood of the Negro in several successive genera- 
tions, traces of a single white ancestor are still appa- ' 
rent in the hue or type, or in both of these charac- 
teristics, though often in very different degrees in 
children of the same parents ; whence it is that we 
find, in Africa and Arabia, many families and tribes 
whereof every one exhibits in itself great diversity 
of colour and features. It seems, indeed, that no- 
bility of type and hue, together, never become finally 
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and totally extinct in mixed races : that if either, or 
both, disappear in a very few individuals or genera- 
tions, the type, at least, reappears more or less in 
descendants of these. It has been argued, with truth, 
that almost every shade of complexion is observable 
among the Jews of different coimtries in the present 
age ; but this is a fact which the Bible-hiatory would 
lead us to expect (see Ezra ix. and x., and Neh. xiii. 23. 
— ^27, etc.); and the practice of concubinage with 
^Negresses and other Gentile women is notorious as 
obtaining among modem Jews in Eastern counties, 
in spite of frequent edicts against it ; though mmt of 
that people in the Turkish empire exhibit little or 
no evidence of their being imbued with Negro blood. 
(The same practice obtains among the Arabs, by 
whom such concubinage is held to be lawful.) It is 
a fact of great importance in ethnology, and one 
which appears to have been generally tmknown to 
writers on that science, that very many of the Jews 
in Eastern coimtries, who are not known to have had 
any ancestors I'esident in other regions, are charac- 
^rized by reddish or yellowish hair, and blue, gray, 
or yellowish-hazel eyes, as well as by a very fair 
complexion. It has been falsely supposed that such 
Jews are only found in Europe. The high antiquity 
of these characteristics^ in people known to the an- 
cient Egyptians, will be shown hereafter, in our fifth 
chapter. Writers have often pointed to the people 
called “ the black Jews of India ” as showing that a 
black race may originate from white ancestors : bjit 
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the people thus called are well known to be descend- 
ants of proselytes. The Falashas, or so-called 

black Jews of Abyssinia,” whose type is said to be 
like that of the Abyssinians in general, are also 
doubtless descendants of proselytes to the Jewish 
faith ; as were many of the people of the same reli- 
gion among the pagan Arabs, for so history tells us. 
The Arabs differ in their physical characteristics 
more than the Jews in Eastern countries, and are 
generally much darker, by reason of the extreme 
hedt of their country and their having mixed more 
with darker races. There are gray-eyed Arabs who 
pride themselves in being of piuer origin than the 
generality of their nation. And there are many 
families almost black, who are called “the black 
Arabs,” and are affirmed by their countrymen, if not 
always acknowledged by themselves, to be descend- 
ants of Arab men by Negro women. When men of 
this mixed race are unable to obtain fairer women for 
their wives, which is often the case, they take women 
Uke themselves, or Negresses; and then, the com- 
mon custom of cousins’ inteimarrying results in the 
production of many generations of so-called “ black 
Arabs.” But when they intermany with fairer 
women and their children do the same, the modified 
Negro characteristics of colour and feature nearly or 
entirely disappear. 

Thus we see that Providence has ordained rapid 
means of effecting a change from the form and hue 
of l^e darkest of our species to the form and hue of 
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the fairest, by a mixture of races. Cases are re- 
corded, moreover, in which Negroes have gradually ; 
become less and less dark from the influence of a cool i 
climate, to a degree hardly credible ; and other cases 
are mentioned in which the progeny of Negroes per- 
manently residing among Caucasians are asserted to 
have become, in successive generations, more and 
more assimilated to the latter in form and hair, with- 
out any ascertainable or suspected mixture. But the 
contrary change, even in respect of colour, is never 
complete : it is in most cases only a change from^fair 
to tawny, or light brown ; in other cases, at the 
most, amounting to a blackish brown, produced in 
the course of many generations, partly by a hot 
climate, but in a great measure attributable with the 
highest degree of probability, if not with certainty, 
to mixtures of races, save only in some extraordinary 
instances of particular indmduals, in whom the com- 
plexion of some dark ancestor reappears, if we may 
judge from all the cases of which we have heard, or 
read, or had ocular proof. The Abyssinians, hemmed 
in as they have been from time immemorial, on every 
side except that on which the sea is their boundary, 
by races largely partaking of the physical character- 
istics of the Negroes, exhibit a sufficient proof that 
pure Caucasians can never become even of a mo- 
dified Negro type, though they may assume various 
shades «of colour, from tawny to dark, and perhaps 
even blackish, brown. " The proof is of a most^ con- 
vincing kind, as it cannot bo reasonably doubted that 
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the Abyssinians have partially intermixed with the 
neighbouring races. 

Hence it has been supposed by some eccentric phi- 
losophers that Adam and his wife were Negroes! 
Dr. ^.Prichard asserts (in his “ Natural History of 
Manj” third ed., p. 86), that “ instances are not im- 
frequently observed in different countries in which 
Negroes gradually lose their black colour, and be- 
come as white as Europeans and the fact of the 
frequent births of Albinoes (persons entirely destitute 
of colour in the skin and hair, and often having blue 
eyes,) from Negroes, we cannot but regard as favour- 
ing the supposition that the brown and tawny races 
have sprung from the black. But the wide differ- 
ences of physical conformation which distinguish the 
Negro from the Caucasian; with other considerations 
hereafter to be mentioned, forbid, in our opinion, the 
deriving of the latter of these two varieties from the 
former without an intermixture with a race of dis- 
tinct origin. To attribute so great a transformation 
to physical laws operating upon a single race during 
a vast lapse of ages prior to historical times would 
involve an enormous difficulty in conceding, but far 
greater in denying, the existence of a Pre- Adamite 
race of men : the former difficulty affecting the creor- 
tion of Adam and Eve ; and the latter, the age of 
their creation, and consequently the authenticity of 
a great portion of the book of Genesis. 

Others have suggested that Adam and Eve may 
have'becn brown. This hypothesis would aiyparcntly 
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lessen the difficiilty of our question, and the name of 
Adam might be urged in its favour, though we know 
that tho epithet “ red” as applied to a man is adopted 
in Eastern coimtries in preference to “ white” because 
the latter is used to signify “ leprous but still this 
supposition, as we have already shown, is ^tended 
with difficulties which seem to be insuperable. 

One of the greatest of the difficulties that beset us 
when wo endeavour to account for the commonly- 
supposed descent of all mankind from a single pair, 
that pair being Adam and Eve, even if we adopt tho 
last of the hypotheses mentioned above, lies in 
the fact of our finding, upon Egjrptian monuments, 
mostly of the thirteenth and fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries before tho Christian era, representations of 
individuals of n-umerous nations, African, Asiatic, 
and European, difiering in physical characteristics as 
widely as any equal number of nations of the present 
age that could be grouped together; among these 
being Negroes, of the true Nigritian stamp, depicted 
with a fidelity, as to colour and features, hardly to bo 
surpassed by an accomplished modem artist. That 
such diversities had been produced by natural means 
in the interval between that remote age and the time 
of Noah, probably no one versed in the sciences of 
anatomy and physiology will consider credible. In 
confirmation of this opinion, as far as the Negroes 
are concerned, we may refer to an assertion of Cuvier, 
mentioned in Note 6 to the present work. But wo 
find even earlier, much earlier, representations of 
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races foreign to Egypt very widely differing from the 
Egyptians, as we purpose to show in another chapter. 

It has therefore been argued by a late writer (the 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton, of Mobile, in his work entitled 
“The Friend of Moses,” pp. 444, et seqq.), that as the 
dii^)ersmn of the descendants of Noah from Babel 
was miraculous, they were then miraculously adapted, 
in their physical organization, to live and flourish in 
the several different regions which they were destined 
to occupy. But this argument is not founded upon 
any express declaration in the Bible, nor even upon 
any intimation therein j and is in a great measure, 
if not entirely, fallacious; for it is inconsistent with 
facts which we have already mentioned, and with 
othe^ which we have yet to adduce. 

Shortly after the remark that “ a general view of 
the present geographical distribution of the varieties 
of man immediately suggests the inference that Pro- 
vidence has adapted them to the climates and other 
physical conditions of different regions of. the earth,” 
we mentioned another analogy, the consideration of 
which we proposed by the following question : “ As 
the earth in different successive periods has its 
peQuliar genera and species of animals and plants, 
may it not in different successive periods have had 
its peculiar varieties of man, adapted rather to pecu- 
liar conditions of these periods than to such condi- 
tions of particular regions, though the latter periods 
.are but subdivisions of the last of the former?” 

Now the idea that a peculiar physical confoilua- 
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tion, or even hue of akin, is necessary to fit a people 
to live and flourisli only in a region of the earth dis* 
tinguished from all other regions by its physical con- 
dition, or is necessarily produced by the peculiar phy- 
sical condition of a partictilar region, we have shown to 
be false in many instances. Prom the former of the two 
hypotheses mentioned above, we therefore tui^ to the 
consideration of the latter ; and we find that the 
different varieties of our species are evidently suited 
rather to different periods than to different regions ; 
for the ways of Providence prove that this is the case 
by placing one variety throughout a range of climates 
differing in the utmost degree, and gradually sup- 
planting it by another ; the darker being always sup- 
planted by the fairer, whenever the change is on a 
large scale. The true Negro is perhaps the most 
remarkably adapted to the particular regions in which 
alone he is naturally found. But we have before 
mentioned that numerous tribes have continued from 
time immemorial conterminous in their territories, 
and even intermixed, with the aborigiaes of Nigritia, 
not only widely differing from the true Negro in 
physical conformation, but without asstiming his 
intensely black hue; and we have adduced other 
aimilar facts, evident instances of the intrusions'^ of 
races into seats not their own by inheritance, and pf 
their expelling, or blending with, the older inha- 
bitants. The Malayan variety is found to be inter- 
mixed with tribes of which some are evidently de;; 
ec^aded wholly or in part firom Negro ancestors ; the 
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latter generally occupying localities wHch plainly 
indicate that the former have encroached upon them. 
The Australian race, mostly black, or very dark, occu- 
pies a vast region extending nearly equally to the 
north and south of the southern tropic, and is being 
supplanted by the fair Caucasian. The neighbouring 
dark Tasmanians are believed to have already been 
entirely so supplanted. The Mongolian variety in 
Asia and Europe ranges from within the tropical zone 
to the most northern limits of the habitable earth ; 
and this, too, has been partly supplanted, and partly 
encroached upon, by Caucasians : the older of the 
races of India are all of the former variety ; the chief 
bulk of its inhabitants (according to their own his- 
tories and traditions later settlers) are mainly of the 
latter, and are distinguished by their castes according 
to the degrees in which they partake of the blood 
of the earlier stock. The American race (which is 
considered by some of the best authorities, and, as we 
hold, justly, to be a branch of the Mongolian va- 
riety,) ^tends &om within the limit of constantly- 
frozen groimd throughout every other zone of climate, 
and, like the Australian race, is being supplanted, or 
rather has already to a very great degree been sup- 
planted, by the Caucasian, which seems to be destined 
(«us many ethnologists have predicted) either to ^per- 
s^e, or, by gradual intermixture, to assimilate to 
its^, every other variety throughout all the regions 
of the globe. In a country wherein pure Caucasians 
cannot live and flourish for many successive genera- 
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tions, they are found to produce a race perfectly 
adapted'^ thereto by intermarriages with aboriginid 
inhabitants: and in many cases, Caucasian settlers, 
dispossessing inferior races, have adapted the regions 
which they have chosen to their own peculiarities of 
constitution, by felling forests, by draining swamps, 
and by other conquests over nature. 

Thus in many cases, analogously with the course 
of nature prior to the present geological period, a 
variety of man is planted upon the earth, flourishes 
and multiplies for many centuries, we know not how 
long, and then is extirpated from a largo portion of 
its original region, and supplanted therein by another 
variety. We cannot, therefore, reasonably suppose 
that mankind wore stamped by a miracle with those 
physical characteristics by which we find them to be 
disthiguished, sinco .it appears that such a miracle 
would have been needless. Nor can we suppose that 
they were miraculously made to differ in order to. 
keep them apart, since Providence has made thelh 
all of one species, that is to say, capable of inter- 
marriages productive of prolific offspring. 

The facts here adduced, and a multitude of circum- 
stances connected with them, all tend to establish 
the theory of successive productions of varieties' 'of 
man,»iEit periods separated by long iiltervals of time.: 
and as we have formerly shown that the existence of 
human beings before Adam appears to be plainly 
indicate in sove|ral passages of Scripture, we*, have 
what seems to us to be an amount of testimony suffi- 
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cient to produce a moral certainty of the truth of this 
theory. On no other principle have we been able to 
explain, to our own satisfaction, the difficulties at- 
tendant upon the case which we are discussing. We 
will therefore proceed with the consideration of the 
theory here advanced ; endeavouring to develop it 
by stating the following propositions, and testing 
and illustrating them by some further observations, 
in subsequent chapters, partly suggested by our 
own researches made during travels among African 
and Asiatic peoples, and during several years of re- 
sidence in a coimtry where numerous races of dif- 
ferent varieties were always found to be congre- 
gated. 

1. That man came into existence as soon as the 
condition of the earth had' become such as to fit it for 
his habitation ; consequently, at an unknown period, 
probably never to be defined, but which, we shall 
show, may have been many thousands of years before 
llie creation of Adam. That the first stock of man 
was created in the equatorial region of AMqa, 
where uninterrupted summer prevents the necessity 
of clothing, and where every want of nature is easily 
supplied by the luxuriance of vegetation ; or, in other 
words, that the. true Negro, the aboriginal inhabitant 
of Nigritia, is the primary variety of our species. 
And that branches from this stock gradually spread 
throughout the basins and lower regions of the Nile 
and ipther rivers, through the tracts on the south of 
their original seat, through the southern parts of 
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Asia, into China, and through most, or many, of the 
islands of the Malayan variety. 

2. That from the Nigritian stock, in regions nearly 
equidistant from the equator, sprang the Hottentots 
and the Chinese ; whose striking mutual resemblance 
has been remarked by tho acctirate Barrow ; and tho 
former of whom are regarded by Dr. Knox as a 
branch of the Mongolian race (to whom they also 
seem to have some analogy in language, as will bo 
seen in the last chapter of this work), and as par- 
ticularly resembling in face, except in the greater 
thickness of their lips, a particular family of tho 
Mongolians, namely, the Calmucks, a tribe having 
the same facial angle as the Hog^o. And that from 
the Chinese, or from this great family together with 
collateral tribes, originated all the Mongolian, or 
Turanian, races, extending from the limits of the 
Malayan region, through Asia and Europe, to tho 
coldest limits of the habitable earth, and throughout 
the American continents, pervading every zone t>f 
climate : for, as we have before stated, we hold the 
American races to bo justly considered as a branch 
of the Mongolian variety. 

3. That the Malayan variety, jiidging from phy- 
sical and philological evidences together, originated 
frrom a branch of the Mongolian, ot Turanian, stock, 
nearly allied to the Chinese ; and by degrees entirely 
supplanted, or, by repeated intermixtures, assimilated 
to themselves, the older Negro settlers eastward of 
t-bft African continent, except in a few instances. 
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The most remarkable of these exceptions are, first, 
the mountainous parts of the Malayan Peninsula, 
together with some islands, including Luzon in the 
north and Tasmania in the south, where we find a 
race, which has been termed Negrito, and Negrillo, 
very nearly resembling the Nigritian in features, and 
almost as dark, with short woolly hair<t secondly, parts 
of New Guinea, with several neighbouring islands, 
where a few Malayans appear to have mixed with 
Negroes, and so produced a race, the Papuans, or 
Papuas, having a form of skull and a cast of features 
in which the Nigritian typo greatly predominates, 
with crisp, frizzled, and bushy hair, but without the 
true Negro’s deep hue of skin : and lastly, the interior 
of New Guinea, New Britain, Now Ireland, and some * 
other islands, inhabited by the degraded and perse- 
cuted Ilaraforas, Alfoers, Alforas, or Alfourous ; with 
the whole of Australia ; where the Nigritian features 
and hue are more preserved, but the hair is more 
like that of the Malayan. The scattered Malayan 
family extends from Madagascar to the western coast 
of North America. 

4. That we may suppose the first (or Nigritian) 
variety to have commenced with a single pair. If we 
believed the cohdition of the first of our species to 
have been like that of Adam and Eve, we should 
rather hold the opinion that they consisted of two 
pairs, and that the children of one of these pairs 
intermarried with those of the other ; because the 
marriage of brothers with sisters is contrary to a law 
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of the Crojitor, to whose moral government we have 
no right to impute inconsistency. But supposing that 
mankind commenced with a single pair whoso sons 
and daughters were in a more state of nature, and 
without a language sufficiently advanced to make 
them acquainted with their mutual relationship, wo 
see nothing improbable in the inference that those 
sons and daughters may have consorted in marriage. 
In succeeding generations, the distinction of families 
must have become known by improved means of com- 
municating ideas, and by exijcrience ; and then, na- 
ture itself, we believe, must have taught the unlaw- 
fulness of such consorting, and have caused it to 
cease among the better sort, such as were willing to 
** do by nature the things contained in the law,” and 
to “show the work of the law written in their 
hearts for even races that possess no trace of reve- 
lation generally regard it with abhorrence. Evil 
example, however, being often stronger than nature, 
customs indi^utably unnatural not only prevail 
among certain races, but are held by them to be 
commendable : and if mankind commenced with a 
single pair, in circumstances such as we have here 
described, the marriages of brothers mth sisters in 
ignorance of their relationship may have been taken 
by some of the less ignorant as examples to bo fol- 
lowed. Hence, perhaps, the sanctioning of such 
marriages by the oldest nation with whose institu- 
tions we are acquainted, namely, the ancient Egyp- 
tians, who, as wo shall hereafter show, appear to have 
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been closely connected witb a Negro people in race 
and religion and language ; and hence, probably, 
the marriages of half-brothers with half-sisters, by 
the father’s side, among the Athenians, who were, 
according to an old tradition, a colony of Egyptians. 
Or the custom in the case of the Eg3rptians may have 
been founded upon an imitation of those irrational 
animals which were objects of their religious venera- 
tion, and which they therefore regarded as incapable 
of doing wrong. — Since the generality of naturalists, 
in common with most of the beKevers in the Bible, 
hold that all mankind are the of&pring of only one 
original pair, we have not argued for three distinct 
creations to accoimt for the origins of the Nigritian 
and Mongolian and Malayan varieties. Yarious 
facts, of which not a few remain to be noticed, seem 
to us most plainly to indicate two creations of man, 
originating the tw^o extremes of type and colour. We 
have also various evidences, beside those which we 
have already adduced, that the lower ^types of man 
are more ancient than the higher. And upon the 
whole, in the present state of physical knowledge, 
we think that we have the strongest reasons for the 
inference of a succession of gradual natu^ modifica- 
tions from one jprimitive pair, during a long series of 
ages, down to the period of the origin^on of the 
most noble variety by a new creation ; judging &om 
what we now see, and making due allowance for the 
probable effects of later intermixtures^ Very gimt 
changes produced by such intermixtiues have indu- 
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bitably taken place in the populations of extensive 
regions of Africa, and also in at least two great fami- 
lies of the Mongolians, namely, the Indian and the 
Turkish. The Chinese, too, if we may credit their own 
traditions, are a mixture of two races, the earlier of 
which may be reasonably supposed to have been similar 
to the Oriental Negroes called Negritoes and Negril- 
loes, while some of the later may perhaps have re- 
ceived a tinge of Caucasian blood. And it is well 
known that Caucasian traits are conspicuous in many 
of the Malays ; a probable consequence of their com- 
mercial intercoiirse with the Arabs, in many of whom 
Malayan traits are alike observable. But a gradation 
may be traced from the Negroes to the Mongolians, 
and from the latter to the Malays. And hence we 
are of opinion that wanderers from Africa, spreading 
into Central Asia, and subjecting themselves to 
various hardships, gradually assumed what we term 
the Mongolian type ; that several tribes of these then 
settled in the wuth of that continent, and displaced 
other African immigrants, that had not thus im- 
proved ; and that some of them, mixing more or less 
with the Negroes of the Malayan Peninsula and of 
the Islands, originated the Malayan variety. The 
striking resemblances of many of the Mongolians to 
the Hottentots may be reasonably attributed, at least 
in a great measure, to the similar migrations to 
cooler climates, and the similar nomadic lives, of the 
ancestors of hoth these races during many genera- 
tions. The greater advance of the former towards . 
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civilization may be accounted for by tbeir intercourse 
mtb races superior to themselves. 

5 . That the Caucasian variety (characterized by 
the form of head which is novr found to be predomi- 
nant throughout the south-western parts of Asia and 
nearly the whole of Europe, and originaUy by a fair 
complexion, brown, or light, hair, and probably what 
is commonly termed the blue eye,) was brought into 
existence after various regions of the earth had been 
peopled by tribes of Nigritian origin ; proceeding, 
first, from Adam, the man created in the image of 
Ood ; and then, from a union of his immediate ofi- 
spring, Cain excepted, with Non- Adamites. For we 
hold that the race of the exile Cain degenerated by 
his own and his children’s marrymg with descend- 
ants of the primitive stock, and so became in a 
greater degree Non- Adamite than Adamite ; while 
that of Adam’s other sons and of his daughters, 
though themselves deteriorated by one intermixture 
of the blood of the primitive race, may be reasonably 
presmned, on , religious as well as other grounds, to 
have set the example of the intermarriages of cousins, 
followed by many of their posterity, and thus to have 
produced tint progeny which may more properly be 
termed the Adamite race. This latter alone we there- 
fore. regard as the true Caucasian variety ; holding 
the race of Cain to have been an intermediate variety 
between the Caucasian and the Fre- Adamite families, 
and so the race of which the origin is recorded in the 
sixth chapter of Genesis, apparently as the com- 
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mencement of a corruption, physical as well as moral, 
of a large portion, not improbably the majority, of 
Adam’s progeny. What is related in that chapter 
suffices, in our opinion, to show that three varieties 
of our species existed before the Flood, which, wc 
believe, did not extend to any but Adamites (in the 
more proper sense) and some others remaining among 
these : and that at least one branch of the interme- 
diate variety remained -wholly or partly distinct after 
the Flood is perhaps indicated in Gen. xv. 19 and 
Numb, xxiv., as we have remarked in page 95. If 
an objection be raised against our opinion of the 
double origin of the Caucasians on the ground of 
their wide difference from every other variety now 
existing, we think that it will bo seen to rhavo no 
solid foundation when it is considered that our most 
exalted ideas of. the physical beauty of Adam and 
Eve are purely imaginary, and may be very far below 
the truth. It should also be consaderod that an ad- 
vance towards a higher type, in several regions 
of the earth, during a long lapse of ages prior to the 
creation of Adam, is involved in our theory. 

Thus we hold that one blood pervades the whole 
human species, although in a very !|bxge portion 
thereof intermixed with another blood, the blood of 
a nobler stock, the physical characteristics of which 
have become predominant in that portion, as we 
always find*to be the case in the odspring of two 
distinct varieties. All the arguments that are 
commonly adduced in favour of the descent of all 
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mankind from a single pair, without any second 
creation, whether they be physical, chronologfical, 
historical, or philological, apply to the case which 
we have here put; and in most reiq)ects, with far 
greater force. But, as we have already shown, we 
have no wish to insist on this hypothesis of general 
consang^uinity : the main point that we desire to 
establish (because we are firmly convinced of its 
truth) is, that the Caucasian is of later origination 
than any other variety of man ; and that it pro> 
ceeded first from Adam, aiid then from the inter- 
marriages of certain of his immediate offspring (Cain 
excepted) with descendants of an earlier stock. 

The fact of a succession of new species of animals 
and plants that have superseded others of the same 
genera, in like manner as Caucasians have already 
superseded, in many regions of the earth, other 
varieties of man, cannot be doubted by any one 
acquainted with geology : and this fact is, by itself, 
in our opinion, one from which we may reasonably 
infer the probability of there having been more than 
one creation of man. We might further urge the 
tenet held by many eminent naturalists, that an 
entire species is not in every instance, if in any, 
referable to one common origin ; but we do not 
desire to build upon disputable ground. Dr. Hitch- 
cock, in his “ Beligion of Geology and its connected 
Sciences” (Lecture I.), states it to be a"*‘ well-estab- 
lished fact, that there have been upon the globe, 
previous to the existing races, not less than five 
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distinct periods of organized existence ; that is, five 
great groups of animals and plants, so completely 
independent that no species whatever is foimd in 
more than one of them, have lived and successively 
passed away before the creation of the races that now 
occupy the surface.” And he shortly after adds, 
“The slow change from warmer to colder appears 
to have been the chief cause of the successive de- 
structions of the different races ; and new ones were 
created better adapted to the altered condition of the 
globe.” So we may suji^ose that the Nigritians and 
their immixed descendants were best adapted to the 
condition of the earth during one period, and that 
the Caucasians have been so during a later period. 
And this supposition is more nearly analogous to 
facts revealed by geology than it would seem to be 
from the words of Dr. Hitchcock cited above. We 
have no evidence to show that any species was en- 
tirely destroyed before the production of another that 
was to supersede it. On the contrary, abundant 
remains of many still-existing species are found in 
several tertiary deposits of different ages, which tell 
of the extinctions of other (successive) species: and 
remains of microscopic insects of many species now 
existing are found even in secondary rocks ; at least, 
in the chalk, of which they form a main constituent. 
We have, therefore, strong reason for inferring that, 
during the succession of many species, there has been 
no sudden destruction of the whole of any one of 
them (however extensive the destruction may have 
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been, short of being universal to that species,) before 
the creation of another or others by which it was to 
be superseded. And to such a succession of distinct 
species we may justly compare a succession of distinct 
varieties of man, whether all of these varieties have 
originated &om distinct creations, or, as wc think 
most probable, only the first and last of them. If an 
altered condition of the earth be a sufficient reason 
for the creation of new species, of animals, it may 
surely be regarded as a sufficient reason for the crea- 
tion of a new variety of man, destined, as it appears 
from history and from passing events, gradually to 
spread over the whole earth, exterminating, for the 
most part, every other variety, and, by intermixtme, 
assimilating to itself the rest. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

11 ^ 

Geological investigations are generally held to have 
established beyond all reasonable doubt that man has 
existed only during a portion of the alluvial period. 
This period has been limited by some to about thir- 
teen thousand or fourteen thousand years ; but the 
latest and most accurate researches have shown it to 
havej>een more than seven times this length. 

“ At the meeting of the British Association at 
Southampton, in September 1846 , Mr. [now Sir 
Charles] Lyell delivered a discourse, marked by 
his characteristic comprehensiveness and perspicuity, 
upon the Delta of the Mississippi, a narrow promon- 
tory projecting into the Qtilf of Mexico. This is 
known to have been, and stiU to be, increasing and 
advancing, from the constant action of the river in 
bearing down mud and other matter of deposit. Ob- 
servation and comparison, made during more than 
one hundred years, had directed attention to the 
progress of deposit, and the consequent gain of land 
advancing into the sea. But never before had the 
requisite talents, the result of science and experience. 
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been employed for tbe resolution of the question. 
Mr. Lyell had the concurrent investigation, and as- 
sent to his conclusions, of several American men of 
■science. The conclusion of the whole is, that the 
allavial plain from which the portion of land projects, 
with that portion itself, after making great deduc- 
tions to satisfy the most excessive caution, has re- 
quired [for its formation] more than one hundred 
thomand pears*' (Dr. Pye Smith’s “ Relation be- 
tween the Holy Scriptures and some parts of Geolo- 
gical Science:” edition of 1852, pp. 390 and 391.) 

It has been asserted that human remains are only 
to be fotmd within a few feet of the surface of the 
alluvium ; and hence it has been argued, that man 
cannot have been an occupant of the earth more than 
a few thousand years. But the experiments that 
would suffice to establish this assertion never have 
been made, and probably never will be ; and a simi- 
lar assertion, respecting anthropomorphous apes, has 
within the last few years been proved to be false by 
discoveries in several quarters of the globe. More- 
over, if we concede the truth of the assertion respect- 
ing man, upon which this argument is foomded, we 
may be only justified in inferring from it that in the 
earlier ages of his existence he did not inhabit the 
Uno tracts in which the alluvial deposit is now found 
to be of great thickness, nor the beds of any of the 
occasional torrents down which the deposit descended. 
This, indeed, is what we should infer, without ex- 
periment, supposing man to have existed many thou- 
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sands of years, &om the consideration that the places 
of these low traots, in general, for vast lengths of 
time after the commencement of the alluvial period, 
must have been occupied by the waters of rivers, 
lakes, estuaries, or the open sea ; and that the beds 
•of the occasional torrents* above mentioned must have 
been known to be insecure places for habitation. If 
we must admit the lapse of an enoimous portion of 
the alluvial period before any part of the earth may 
be supposed to have become fitted, by its vegetable 
produce and other physical conditions, for the habi- 
tation of man, still it is evident, if the Bible do not 
forbid the deduction, that man may have existed 
many thousands of years before the highest date 
which chronologers who believe in the historical 
truth of the book of Genesis assign to the creation of 
Adam. 

But so remote an age as we have here stated to be 
possibly that of man’s first appearance on the earth 
is not required to render credible the existence of 
Pre-Adamites. We might therefore argue thus : 
aceording to the common opinion, the temperate 
regions of the earth have been fit for the habitation 
of man about six, or seven, thousand years, or a little 

more; and if the alluvial period began more than 

• 

one himdred thousand years ago, we caimot reason- 
ably deny that those parts of the warmer regions 
where vegetation is most abundant, and most , rapid 
in growth, may have been fit for man’s habitation 
(at least for the habitation of a race like the I^egroes) 
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for some thousands of years before the temperate. 
(See Note 8.) 

Thus we argued in the first edition of this work. 
"We now venture to urge some apparent positive evi- 
dences of a much higher antiquity of man tjian that 
for which we have contended in the preceding re- 
marks ; namely, the arrow-heads and other imple- 
ments of flint found in cave-deposits, mostly of the 
newer pliocene period, with the teeth or bones of 
extinct species of the elephant, hippopotamus, rhi- 
noceros, bear, hyaena, and tiger or lion. We might 
suppose that a man lived and died, or that his dead 
body was deposited, in a cavern in which had been 
found remains of species of animals that became 
extinct long before his creation : and either case, 
— ^in the former naturally, and in the latter agreeably 
with known ancient usages, — we might expect to 
find, with his remains, the remains of some of his 
weapons and utensils ; but we should also expect to 
find that he, or those who buried him, had removed 
those other remains, of extinct species of animals/ 
Or we might suppose that a wild beast of a still- 
existing species occasionally dragged a man into a 
cavern, and there devoured him, leaving his bones 
mingled with those of some morQ ancient species; 
but we cannot by any supposition of this latter kind 
reasonably account for the presence of remains of 
weapim^ or impkmmU mingled with those of animala 
of species that were extinct long before man began 
to be. The only obvious and probable inference fro^i. 
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the fact above mentioned seems to us to be this : — 
that man was contemporary with those animals of 
species now extinct, with the remains of which his 
own remains and those of his weapons or implements 
are found, ; and therefore, that the origin of man is 
very far more ancient than it is commonly believed 
to be, though the extinction of those species of wild 
beasts may, perhaps, be somewhat less ancient than 
it is held to be by the geologists ; for all the beasts 
above mentioned belonged to a period in which 
several still-existing species are found to have lived. 
It is, moreover, a most remarkable fact, confirmatory 
of our theory of the succession of the varieties of our 
species, thstt the fi)rms of human skulls found in caves 
with the remain|i of animals of extinct species, in 
various countries, — Germany, Belgium, and France, 
-^are described as being of a modified Negro type, 
or of a variety resembling the Mongolian. 

These bone-caves, often found to contain knives 
and arrow-heads of flint, muclv more rude in make 
than those of the so-called “ Celtic period,” and never 
any* implement of metal, have attracted increased 
attention sinee the foregoing remarks were written ; 
and the opinion that man was coexistent with the 
animals of extinct species whose remains are found 
therein has of late been rapidly gaining groimd, to 
such a degree as to have drawn forth some reluctant 
concessions of the strength of its foundation from Sir 
Charles Lyell, whose cautious reserve respecting the 
i^lerences to be deduced from evidences of this kind 
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must have been manifest to all the readers of his 
works. At the meeting of the British Association at 
Aberdeen which has just terminated (we wrote this 
in September 1859), Sir Charles delivered an address 
from which (as reported in the “ Athena)um,” No. 
1665,) we here insert some extracts. 

He began by saying, — “ No subject has lately 
excited more curiosity and general interest among 
geologists and the public than the question of the 
antiquity of the human race; whether or not we have 
sufficient evidence to prove the former coexistence of 
Man with certain extinct mammalia, in caves and in 
the superficial deposits commonly called drift or 
‘ diluviiun.’ For the last quarter of a century, the 
occasional occurrence, in various p^^rts of Europe, of 
the bones of man or the works of his hands, in cave- 
breccias and stalactites [or stalagmites P] associated 
with the remains of the extinct hyaena, bear, ele- 
phant, or rhinoceros, have given rise to a suspicion 
that the date of man must be carried further back 
than we had heretofore imagined. On the other 
hand, extreme reluctance was naturally felt on the 
part of scientific reasoners to admit the validity of 
such evidence, seeing that so many caves have been 
inhabited by a succession of tenants, and have been 
selected by man, as a place not only of domicile, but 
of sepulture, while some oaves have also served as 
the channels through which the waters of flooded 
rivers have flowed, so that the remains pf living 
beings whioh have peopled the .district at more than 
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one era may have subsequently been mingled in such 
caverns and confounded together in one and the 
same deposit. The facts, however, recently brought 
to light during the systematic investigation, as re- 
ported on by Falconer, of the Brixham Cave, must, 
I think, have prepared you to admit that scepticism 
in regard to the cave-evidence in favour of the an- 
tiquity of man had previously been pushed to an 
extreme. To escape from what I now consider was 
a legitimate deduction from the facts already accu- 
mulated, we were obliged to resort to hypotheses 
requiring great changes in the relative levels and 
drainage of valleys, and, in short, the whole physical 
geography of the respective regions where the caves 
are situated — changes that would alone imply a re- 
mote antiquity for tlfe human fossil remains, and 
make it probable that man was old enough to have 
coexisted, at least, with the Siberian mammoth.” 
Next he remarked upon “ another class of proofs ” 
advanced, in France, in confirmation of man’s an- 
tiquity ,” — “ the discovery, in the volcanic district of 
Central France, of portions of two human skeletons 
(the skulls, teeth, and bones), imbedded in a volcanic 
breccia, found in the moimtain of Denise, in the 
environs of Le Puy en Velay, a breccia anterior in 
date to one, at least, of the latest eruptions of that 
volcanic motmtain.” The main result of his exami- 
nation of a specimen of these remains, and of the 
mountain in which they were found, ho thus stated : 
— “ I feel that we are, at present, so ignorant of the 
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precise circumstances and position under which these 
celebrated human fossils were found, that I ought 
not to waste time in speculating on their probable 
mode of interment, but simply state that, in my 
opinion, they afford no demonstration of man hav- 
ing witnessed the last volcanic eruptions of Central 
France. The skulls, according to the judgment of 
the most competent osteologists who have yet seen 
them, do not seem to depart in a marked manner 
from the modem European, or Caucasian, type, and 
the human bones are in a fresher state than those of 
the Elephas tneridionalis and other quadrupeds found 
in any breccia of Denise which can be referred to 
the period even of the latest volcanic eruptions.” 

He then added, ** But while I have thus failed to 
obtain satisfactory evidence in favour of the remote 
origin assigned to the human fossils of Lo Puy, I am 
fully prepared to corroborate the conclusions which 
have been recently laid before the Royal Society by 
Mr. Prestwich, in regard to the age of the flint urn- 
plements associated in undisturbed gravel, in the 
north of France, with the bones of elephants, at 
Abbeville and Amiens. . . . The stratified gravel 
resting immediately on the chalk in which these 
rudely-fashioned instruments are buried belongs to 
the post-pliocene period, all the fresh water and land" 
shells which accompany them being of existing spe- 
cies. The great number of the fossil instruments 
which have been likened to hatchets, spear-heads, 
and wedges, is truly wonderful. More than a thou- 
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sand of them have already been met with in the last 
ten years, in the valley of the Somme, in an area 15 
miles in length. I infer that a tribe of savages, to 
whom the use of iron was unknown, made a long 
sojourn in this region ; and I am reminded of a large 
Jndian mound, which I saw in St. Simond’s [or St. 
Simon’s] Island, in Georgia — a mound 10 acres in ■ 
area, and having an average height of five feet, 
chiefly composed of cast-away oyster-shells, through- 
out which arrow-heads, stone axes, and Indian pot- 
tery are dispersed. If the neighbouring river, the 
Alatamaha, or the sea which is at hand, should 
invade, sweep away, and stratify the contents of this 
mound, it might produce a very analogous accumu- 
lation of human implements, unmixed perhaps with 
human bones. Although the accompanying shells 
are of living species, I believe the antiquity of the 
Abbeville and Amiens flint mstruments to be great 
indeed if compared to the times of history or tra- 
dition.” 

It was to be expected that these bold affirmations 
would meet with some opposition. The Eev. Dr. 
Anderson, arguing against them, urged, with respect 
to man, “ that his first appearance was characterized 
by many proofs of high intellectual condition which 
our sacred beliefs attach to his origin, and that he 
was not primarily the ignoble creature that arrow- 
heads an^flint knives and ossiferous caverns would 
so lamentably indicate.” And certainly the belief 
in the immense antiquity, and the original low con- 
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dition, of man, aa indicated by tbe remains found in 
bone-caves and drift, if unaccompanied by the belief 
in the existence of Pre- Adamites of our species, does 
appear to us to be utterly incompatible with the 
spirit, as well as the letter, of the history of Adam 
and his descendants in the book of Genesis. Imple- 
ments of stone were doubtless sometimes used in early 
historic times by races considerably advanced in civi- 
lization, and gradually superseded by blades of metal ; 
for stone arrow-heads are occasionally found in the 
tbmbs of ancient Egyptians ; but their blades for wea- 
pons and other implements were mostly of bronze. W e 
find it extremely difficult to believe that knives and 
axes and arrow-heads of flint alone have ever been 
in common use among any people not wholly or 
mainly of Pre- Adamite origin : and no one, we feel 
assured, woxild doubt that the implements of this 
kind found in bone-cayes and in drift indicate the 
antiquity of man to be immense, were it not for the 
prevailing belief in the origination of all mankind 
from Adam. 

Some men of science and learning, holding the 
common belief that 4^dam was the first of our species, 
have confessed themselves to be compelled, by geo- 
lo^cal and other considerations, to adopt an opinion 
to which we have adverted in our third chapter ; 
namely, that he was created twenty thousand years, 
or more, before the Christian era ; and .the early 
Biblical history has been enormously distorted to 
accommodate it to this belief. But our own«opinion. 
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that the Bible itself indicates the existence of Pre- 
Adamites, relieves us from the necessity of requiring 
a more extended Biblical chronology than that which 
appears to be advocated by most of the best judges 
in the present day ; we mean that of the Septuagint ; 
the authority of which, at least as giving with ap- 
proximative accuracy the date of the Deluge, wo 
regard as deserving of the highest respect. 

The following table shows the chronology of the 
Septuagint (neglecting small variations in different 
copies) to the birth of Abram, and the disagreements 
therewith in the present copies of the Hebrew text 
and in the Samaritan version, by stating the age of 
each of the ancestors of that patriarch, according to 
these three authorities, at the time of the birth of 
the next, who was not in every instance the eldest 
son. The commas in the table denote figures agreeing 
with those of the Septuag^t. 
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Age of each when the 
next was bom. 

Years of each 
after the next was 
bom. 

Total leng 
the life of 

th of 
each. 

Sept. 

Ileb. 

Sam. 

Sept. 

Ileb. 

Sam, 

Sept 

Ileb. 

Sam. 

Adam . . . 

230 

U 

0 

700 

80 

0 

930 

999 

999 

Seth .... 

205 

105 

707 

807 

912 

999 

999 

Enos .... 

190 

90 

716 

816 

905 

999 

999 

Cainan . . . 

170 

70 

740 

840 

910 

999 

999 

MahalalccI . 

165 

65 

730 

830 

895 

999 

999 

Jared . . . 

162 


1 62 

800 

999 1 

785 

962 

999 

847 

Enoch . . . 

165 

65 

200 

300 

365 

999 

999 

Methuselah 

187 

)»> 

67 

782 

999 

653 

969 

999 

720 

Lamech • • 

188 

182 

53 

666 

595 

600 

753 

777 

653 

Noah . . . 

502 



448 

999 

999 

950 


999 

Sliem . . . 

100 



500 

999 

999 

600 

999 

999 

2 yrs, after \ 
the Flood j 

2264 

1658 

1309 







Arphaxad . 

135 

35 


400 

403 

303 

535 

4; 

38 

Cainan* . • 

130 

— 

— 

330 

— 

— 

460 

- 1 

1 — 

Salah . . . 

130 

30 


330 

403 

303 

460 

433 

Ebcr .... 

134 

34 

999 

270 

430 

999 

404 

464 

Im 

Peleg . . . 

130 

30 

999 

209 

999 

109 

339 

239 

Reu .... 

132 

32 

999 

207 

999 

107 

339 

239 

Serug . . . 

130 

30 

999 

200 

999 

100 

330 

230 

Nahor . . . 

79 

29 

99 

129 

119 

69 

208 

148 

Terah . . , 

Abram. 

70 

?* 

99 

135 

999 

76 

205 

999 

145 


1070 

290 

940 








♦ This second Cainan is found in the Septuagint-version in Gen. x. 
24 and xi. 12, and also in Luke iii. 36 ; but most critics hold it to be an 
interpolation in all these instances. It is omitted in the Vatican copy of 
the Septuagint-version itself in 1 Chron. i. 24, and in all the other an- 
cient versions and targums, as well as in the Hebrew : and by Philo, 
Josephus, and other ancient writers ; and Origcn, in his wpy of the 
Septuagint-version, marked it with an obelisk, to show that m regarded 
it as doubtful. 
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This table suggests a chain of observations on some 
points of great importance. 

1. It is obvious that the Jews from whom we have 
received the existing copies of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
or the Jews to whom we owe the Septuagint- version, 
have designedly altered many of the numbers, for a 
chronological purpose. ■ The most esteemed of om* 
chronologers in the present day generally agree with 
most of the early Fathers, and with the Eastern 
Churches in every age, in preferring the authority of 
the Septiiagint in this case ; and suppose that the 
later Jews made alterations in the numbers which 
fix the chronology in order to bring the birth of 
Christ from the sixth millenary to the fourth, and so 
to induce the belief that, at the birth of Jesus, the 
time of the coming of the Messiah had not arrived 
(as He was expected to appear in the sixth millenary 
because Adam was created on the sixth day) ; while 
they followed an original generally agreeing with 
the Septuagint- version, or not very widely diftering 
therefrom, in the oases of the other numbers, mutatie 
mutandis ; and that a similar proceeding was adopted 
in a portion of the Samaritan version. 

It has also been objected against several of the 
Hebrew numbers in the second and third of the three 
main divisions of the table, that they make Shorn, as 
well as Salah and Eber,. not only to have lived at 
the time of the building of the Tower of Babel, but 
even to have outlived Abraham; which is hardly 
reconcileable with circumstances of the times. 

10 
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The Samaritan numbers are rendered suspicious in 
three points by the fact of their making Jared and 
Methuselah and Lamech to die in the same year (the 
year of the commencement of the Flood) ; but a pro- 
vidential reason for their all d 3 ring in that year may 
perhaps be deemed not improbable. 

2. As two of the three sources must have been 
corrupted, we may reasonably doubt whether any 
one of them be preserved in its genuine state. 

3. As either the later or the earlier Jews have 
designedly altered the nmnbers, we can hardly be- 
lieve ihat they regarded the passages which contain 
them as being of a higher authority than a mere 
historical document introduced into the Word of Glod, 
in separate portions, as an illustration, or a supple- 
ment. And this inference is rendered more probable 
by the fact that these passages form three distinct 
fragments, the first and last with particular titles 
(“ the book of the generations of Adam,” and “ the 
generations of Shem”), and by the general admission 
that the Bible is not altogether free from illustrative 
interpolations or glosses. 

We therefore think it doubtful whether the num- 
bers originally existed in any, correct copy of the 
Bible; that is, whether the portions in which we 
find them consisted originally of much more than is 
contained in the former half of the first chapter of 
the first book of Chronicles, which presents the com- 
plete genealogy of Abrah^ from Adam, with the 
names of collaterals of some of his ancestors, for the 
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most part agreeing verbatim with that in the tenth 
chapter of Genesis, -with very small omissions, but 
without any statement of the lengths of generations, 
or of lives from first to last. 

But we are fully convinced that these genealogical 
tables in the book of Genesis are historically true, so 
far as that they contain a complete list of all the 
male ancestors of Abraham, in the direct line from 
Adam, because we find the same names not only in 
the first book of Chronicles, but also in the Gospel of 
St. Luke. 

4. If it is probable that the later Jews designedly 
altered the numbers for a chronological purpose, it 
is not unreasonable to suppose that the earlier Jews 
may have done so for a like puirpose, or may have 
been the first to insert them, if any cause for either 
of these acts existed. Now such an alteration or 
addition may have appeared to the authors of the 
Septviagint-version to be demanded, to render cre> 
dible the genealogies, by some of the monuments of 
the country in which they were dwelling (for it 
cannot reasonably be doubted that they dwelt in 
Egypt) ; to say nothing of the notices which the 
Bible itself contains respecting populous kingdoms 
in the time of Abraham. For they may have found 
it impossible to reconcile the existence of those monu- 
ments, and hardly possible to reconcile the existence 
of those populous kingdoms, with a chronology less 
extended than their own, agreeably with the uni- 
versal opinion of the Jews, that none but the eight 
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persons who were saved in the ark escaped destruc* 
tion by the Flood. 

Reasons of this kind are the strongest that have 
been urged in favour of the chronology of the Sep- 
tuagint from Adam to Abraham ; and we regard it 
with a most decided preference. We do so partly 
for these reasons, and partly for the near agreement 
therewith of the Samaritan chronology of the post- 
diluvian period ; but more especially because, although 
it may be said (and not without reason) that its 
numbers are uncertain, and probably exaggerated, 
we think it may be supposed with equal reason that 
they have been altered, or originated, and appor- 
tioned, to make up a known period, or a period 
which can hardly be conceived to have been not 
known approximatively, in the age in which the Sep- 
tuagint- version was made, nearly up to the time of 
the Deluge; and that the names of females have 
been omitted in the lists of the ancestors of Abraham. 

Yet, while we so decidedly prefer the chronology 
of the Septuagint, we think that its imcertainty 
should be admitted by every one who desires to up- 
hold the credit of the Bible. This is a point of which 
the consideration has, during the last few years, 
rapidly become more and more important and impe- 
rative ; and a few more years of research may pro- 
bably decide it. Already monumental evidence has 
shown that the foundation of the kingdom of Egypt 
must be referred to a period long anterior to the 
Hebrew date of the Deluge, and barely reconcileable, 
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as post>diluvian, with the Septuagint-chronology ; 
and the means of settling the question are far from 
being exhausted. The monuments of Babylonia and 
Assyria, moreover, are restoring to us the history of 
a most interesting portion of the ancient Eastern 
World, and may perhaps reveal to us the existence 
of nations coeval with, and surviving, the Deluge, 
and bordering upon the region which may have been 
the sole scene of that event. We should therefore 
beware, lest, in trusting too much to passages 
which have come down to us in three forms, all 
widely differing, we injure the cause which we de- 
sire to uphold, and become in the condition of 
those who give heed to fables and endless gene- 
alogies, which minister questions, rather than godly 
edifying.” 

5. A strong argument against the correctness of 
the generations of the Septuagint, and of the Sama- 
ritan version in the period after the Flood, may be 
said to be presented by Abraham’s words (mentioned 
in Gen. xvii. 17), “ shall [a child] be bom unto him 
that is a hundred years old?” and by St. Paul’s 
saying (in Heb. xi. 12) that he was then ** as good 
as dead;” seeing that, according to those versions, 
among all his ancestors, except three, up to Adam 
in the Septuagint-version, and up to Noah in the 
Samaritan, there was not one whose age did not 
considerably exceed a hundred years at the time when 
he is said to have beg^otten a 8<m. But this may be 
answered by the supposition of the omission of £e- 
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males, and of consequent extension of the lengths of 
single generations. 

As to the opinion of some, that Abraham had many 
children after this, by Keturah, it is founded upon a 
passage which shoiild literally be rendered, And 
Abraham added and took a wife, [or rather, “ concu- 
bine,” as we find her termed in 1 Chron. i. 32,] and 
her name was Keturah ” (Gen. xxv. 1) ; and many 
critics, with good reason, imderstand it as meaning 
that he took an additional wife, or concubine ; that 
is, a wife, or concubine, in addition to Sarah, dxiring 
her life-time; holding the event to be mentioned 
after the account of the death of Sarah for the pur- 
pose of avoiding an interruption of the main nar- 
rative. 

Another cause for want of perfect confidence in the 
accuracy of the chronology of the Septuagint- version 
is the existence of extreme uncertainty as to what 
was the genuine text of that version, and what were 
the characters and the literary qualifications of its 
authors. 

6. What is most extraordinary in this table is the 
enormous age assigned to Koah at the time of the 
birth of his son Shem. It is said in “ the book of 
the generations of Adam ” (Gen. v. 32) that “ Noah 
was five hund.red years old ; and Noah begat Shem, 
Ham, and Japheth:” and in “the generations of 
Shem ” (Gen. xi. 10), that “ Shem was a hundred 
years old, and begat Arphaxad two years after the 
Flood.” 
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If the numbers in these two statements, which are 
the same in the existing Hebrew text and in the 
versions, be interpolated, they may, perhaps, be 
mainly foimded upon three passages which we find 
in Gen. vii. 6 and 11, and viii. 13 : “ Noah was six 
hundred years old when the flood of waters was upon 
the earth : ’* and “ in the six himdredth year of Noah’s 
life, in the second month, the seventeenth day of the 
month, the same day were aU the fountains of the 
great deep broken up, and the windows of heaven 
wore opened and “ in the six hundredth and first 
year,” etc. 

The age thus assigned to Noah at the time of the 
birth of Shem is not only very far from having 
any parallel, but is not supported by any other 
statement respecting him, except that which gives 
the sum of the years to which he is said to have 
attained at the time of his death ; and a mistake in 
the statement of his age at the time of the Flood 
may have occasioned one in that of the total length 
of his life. Now if we suppose a single letter 
(lamedh) to have been accidentally dropped, in a 
standard-copy of the Hebrew text, from the middle 
of the word signifying “ six,” in one of the three pas- 
sages mentioned above, in Gen. vii. and viii., and 
afterwards intentionally in the others, the age of 
Noah, at the time of the Flood, becomes reduced to 
three hundred years. An omission of a letter in the 
middle of a word is not of rare occurrence, and is 
therefore not improbable. But such an omission at 
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the beginning of a 'word is improbable; and if 
we suppose a single letter (vav) to have been acci- 
dentally dropped before the latter of the two words 
rendered “ six hxmdred ” “ and six hundredth,” the 
age of !N^oah at the time of the Flood becomes reduced 
to a hundred and six years (in the Hebrew it would 
be “six and a hundred years,” though the usual 
Hebrew idiom is either “six years and a hundred 
years ” or “ a hundred and six years ”), without the 
necessity of any other alteration to effect this chdnge 
of meaning. For if it be objected that the latter of 
the two words is written in the plural form in our 
copies of the Hebrew text, it may be replied that we 
ftnd an instance of its being thus written when used 
as a singular, in 2 Chron. xxv. 9 ; and that a double 
reason may have suggested the writing it in the 
usual plural form in the instances in question; for 
we find it, as a plural, written in a form which, di- 
vested of the modem points, is exactly the same as 
the singular, in two instances in “ the book of the 
generations of Adam.” 

The admission of either of these suppositions would 
require the inference that “ the book of the genera- 
tions of Adam ” and “ the generations of Shem,” in 
the Hebrew and the translations, are incorrect in 
many of their numbers which cannot be proved to be 
erroneous : but as so many of the numbers are indAs- 
putably incorrect, such an inference does not seem to 
us to be unreasonable. 

. The dropping of a letter by accident is much more 
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likely than its accidental insertion ; and many emen** 
dations have been proposed and approved by Chris- 
tian Biblical critics and divines^ and (what is more 
to^ the point) by leading doctors of the Jews, differ- 
ing far more 4from the existing text of the Bible 
than these. If the letter were accidentally dropped 
in the first of the three instances, and not in the 
others, the latter may have been probably thought to 
be mistakes, and altered accordingly. The multi- 
plicity of the various readings in the Hebrew copies 
of the Bible is a fact of immense importance to our 
faith : in many cases they have doubtless arisen from 
accident : in some, as we have remarked above, they 
have been occasioned by design. ^ 

7. Even the latter of the two reductions here sug- 
gested would leave us to infer that the longevity of 
Adam and his descendants, nearly to the time of 
Abraham, was enormous in comparison with the 
greatest length of life known to have been attained 
in later times ; the total age of Noah, as found by 
adding the number of years which he lived after the 
Flood, according to what we find in Gen ix. 28, to 
a hundred and six, being four hundred and fifty-six 
years, instead of nine hundred and fifty, the sum 
mentioned in the next verse. But these two verses, 
the former of which is absolutely necessary to define 
the total length of the life of Noah, belong to the 
same category as ^^the book of the generations of 
Adam or rather they constitute a portion of that 
book, like *' the generations of Shem;” the three 
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pieces forming one complete document, which pre- 
sents the entire genealogy of Abraham ; and as this 
document has come down to us in three widely-dif- 
ferent states, we should look to other evidence, not 
liable to suspicion. Such evidence Tife have, though 
it leads only to a very vag^e conclusion : that the 
longevity of Jacob’s ancestors was in a high degree 
extraordinary is shown by his saying to Pharaoh (as 
is related in Gen. xlvii. 9), “ The days of the years 
of my pilgrimagis [are] a hundred and thirty years : 
few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been, and have not attained unto the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the days of their 
pilgrimage.” (See Gen. xxv. 7 and 8, and xxxv. 
28 and 29.) 

Extraordinary longevity, indeed, is what we should 
expect to find in these cases ; and it may be argued 
that its degree is not to be limited by the consider- 
ation of the causes of decay pointed out by modem 
physiology, which is foomded upon the observation 
of subjects infected by the diseases of countless an- 
cestors. Adam must be held to have been created 
without any morbific affection (for we can hardly 
believe God to have created a being with any taint, 
physical or moral) ; and it is a common opinion, 
which seems to be sanctioned by Scripture, that he 
was created ^thout any germ of decay, and became 
subject to natural as well as spiritual death by eating 
the forbidden fruit ; that this fatal fruit, while en- 
gendering new and unholy ideas and passions, intro- 
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duced into his frame the first seed of disease, and 
consequently eventual death ; and that the eating of 
the tree of life would, as its name indicates, have 
cured that incipient malady. Disease, then, being 
once introduced) and successively increasing in those 
by whom it was inherited, xmtil checked by the pro- 
vidence of God and by the curative means prepared 
and made known by Him, might be supposed, agree- 
ably with the analogy of nature, to have gradually 
reduced the length of human life to its general term. 
For decay and death, it is well known, are mainly 
caused by a process of consolidation, which com- 
mences at the first moment of growth, and continues 
to the last moment of life ; and this, being rapid or 
slow according as the subject is more or less diseased, 
may be inferred to have been incalculably slow where 
scarcely any disease existed. But this argument is 
so much weakened, except in relation to Adam and 
his immediate ofispring, by the moral necessity, in 
which we are placed, of believing that the latter 
intemaarried with a different race, — ^though, in many 
instances, a child appears to inherit the healthy con- 
stitution of one parent without any malady of the 
other, — ^that it seems most reasonable to look mainly 
to the special providence of God as the cause of 
Jacob’s ancestors’ living so long as we must infer that 
they did from his words which have been cited above. 

Our main concern, however, is not with the lengths 
of the lives of the patriarchs, but with the chrono- 
logy before the time of Abraham ; and particularly 
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in relation to the dates of the Deluge and the Dis- 
persion. 

The common opinion which refers the date of the 
Dispersion to the time of Peleg (who was bom, ac- 
cording to TJssher’s Hebrew chronology, in the year 
B.c. 2247, but according to Hales’s chronology, chiefly 
based upon the Septuagint, b.c. 2764, though he 
places the Dispersion two centuries later), being 
founded upon the name of Peleg, may be erroneous ; 
for it is held by some authors of gocifl repute, that 
Peleg may as probably bo supposed to have been so 
named from the opening of a chasm in the earth in 
his time as from the division and dispersion of the 
descendants of Hoah. 

It is, perhaps, worthy of remark, that, according 
to Manetho, in the reign of the first king of the 
Second Dynasty of the Pharaohs, apparently some- 
what more than two ceiituries and a half after the 
accession of Menes, the founder of the first Pharaonic 
kingdom, a chasm in the earth opened at Bubastis, in 
Lower Egypt, and many persons in consequence 
perished. Seldom is a tradition of this kind without 
foundation; and as Lower Egypt is not subject to 
earthquakes, except when they are far more violent in 
the regions lying to the north-east or north of that 
country, this tradition suggests the probability of 
the occurrence, at the same period, of an earthquake 
of extraordinary violence in Syria, or in a more dis- 
tant coimtry occupied by early descendants of Hoah. 

But whether this be considered probable or not» 
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the date of the Dispersion is obviously founded upon 
a very tmsure basis by those who hold it to have hap- 
pened in the time of Peleg. It may therefore, per- 
haps, be referable to a period much nearer to that of 
the Deluge, which, according to Ussher, was in the 
year, b.c. 2348-9, but according to Hales, b.c. 3155. 
Preferring the latter authority, we suppose that the 
Dispersion may have taken place neither much later 
nor much earlier than the middle of the twenty- 
eighth centufy b.c., which happens to be almost 
exactly the period to which Hales refers the birth of 
Peleg. 

With this date the chronol(^ of Egypt appears 
to be reconcileable, as we shall ]^ave to show hero- 
after ; and for this reason, rather than for any other, 
we believe it to be nearly correct. If the Dispersion 
were proved to have been but a century, or even half 
a century, later, in which case its date would be far 
anterior to that assigned by Ussher, the principal 
question which we are endeavouring to solve in tho 
present work would be plac^ almost beyond dispute ; 
for then it would be impossible, or extremely difficult, 
to reconcile with that date the Egyptian chronology 
without conceding the existence of people not in- 
cluded among the Adamites; that is, without con- 
ceding that there existed nations not in any degree 
descended from Adam, or, at least, that the race of 
Cain, or some similar race, was not included among 
the Adamites who were destroyed by the Flood ; and 
even that some of the Pharaohs were anterior to 
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Noah, as Arabian traditions assort them to have been. 
But the establishment of a Biblical chronology much 
less extended than that of the Septuagint we regard 
as scarcely within the bounds of probability ; though 
we consider an acknowledgment of its possiMUty as 
a concession which no impartial critic can withhold 
after noting the many intentional alterations which 
we have mentioned, and as one which is perfectly 
compatible with faith in the Scripture-history, not- 
withstanding the consequences, indicated above. 

The foregoing observations on chronology we have 
found it necessary to make in order to prepare the 
way for testing our inference from the Bible respect- 
ing the existence o^ Pre- Adamites by considering its 
relation to historical facts and traditions. 



CHAPTEK V. 

■* 

HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The inquiry wliich we have thus far pursued had 
led 118 to form an opinion which we have already 
expressed, respecting the originjition of the human 
species, without our foreseeing that we should find 
that opinion to be confirmed to us by some very re- 
markable historical facts which seem to bo imex- 
plainable by any other theory; though this rei^t 
suggested itself immediately afterwards. 

We have inferred that man came into existence as 
soon as the condition of the earth had become such 
as to fit it for his habitation ; for otherwise there 
would be a seeming inconsistency in the works of 
God. And we have argued that he may have existed 
many thousands of years before the creation of 
Adam. 

We have also inferred that the first stock of man 
was created in the equatorial region of Africa, 
where vininterrupted summer prevents the necessity 
of clothing, and where every want of nature is easily 
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supplied by the luxuriance of vegetation; or, in 
other words, that the true Negro, the aboriginal 
inhabitant of Nigritia, is the primary variety of our 
species. 

This inference implies that wo consider the first 
of mankind as living in a state of nature, but not as 
possessing no knowledge of God, though without any 
express revelation ; for man in his natural state must 
always have had a knowledge of God sufficient for 
the condition in which he had been placed. Although 
God “ in times past suffered all nations [or rather all 
** the Gentiles” {Trdvrarh.Wvr})'\ to walk in their own 
ways, nevertheless He left not Himself without wit- 
ness, in that He did good, and gave us rain from 
heaven, and fruitful seasons, filling our hearts with 
food and gladness.” “Eor tho invisible things of 
Him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
being understood by the things that are made, [even] 
his eternal power and godhead.” But the people of 
whom we are speaking “ changed the glory of the 
incorru]Ptible God into an image made like to cor- 
ruptible man, and to birds, and four-footed beasts, 
and creeping things,” “ and worshipped and served 
the creature more than the Creator, who is blessed 
forever.” Thus arose that strange superstition which 
is known by the term Fetishism, consisting in the 
worship of animals, trees, rivers, hills, and stones, 
and found to obtain in every region through which 
the Nigritian race has spread itself; some of these 
objects of worship being local and tribal, and some 
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being peculiar to households or individuals, like the 
Lares and Penates of the ancient Romans, and the 
Phoenician ndraucoi, or Poked, a word remarkable 
for its resemblance to Fetish. The word fetish, how- 
ever, is said, to be derived from the Portuguese fetisso. 
It appears to bo properly applied to a charm, or spell, 
and an amulet ; but is used to d.enote an object of 
id.olatrous worship of any of the kinds mentioned 
above. 

If Hhis race originated in the equatorial region of 
Africa, we must suppose its first seat to have been in 
a part where alluvial soil had been deposited in a 
quantity sufficient to produce the necessary vegetable 
food ; most probably, near the sources of the Nile, 
not only the greatest, but the most fertilizing also, 
of all the African rivers, and on this account held 
sacred by the ancient Egyptians, as the upper portion 
of the main Abyssinian branch of that river, and the 
, tributary Takazz6, are said to be still by the Agows 
of Damot and of Lasta, and like as the Ganges has 
been by the Indians to the present day. AsHhe race 
multiplied, we suppose it to have spread over th^ in- 
creased alluvial soil; some of its more extended 
branches (having learned, by the invention of simple 
clothing, to accommodate themselves to changes of 
climatic temperature unknown in their original seat) 
advancing over the basin of the Nile, and then along 
the narrow and winding^ valley through which that 
river pours its waters into the sea ; thus giving rise 
to the aboriginal, pro-historic, Egyptian People. 
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Throughout these tracts, no agricultural art was 
necessary; no tilling of the ground; but the simple 
scattering of the seed, and treading it into the moist 
earth, after the r^y season or the subsiding of the 
inundation. And even this light labour was pro> 
bably not needed by the first inhabitants of Egypt. 
The date-palm, the lotus, a great variety of cucumbers 
and melons, and numerous other productions of the 
soil, together with the fish of the Nile, an abundance of 
wild fowls, and several species of animals of the^bhase, 
must have supplied food that may well be believed to 
have been sufficient, during many generations, for the 
early inhabitants of a country which, by cultivation, is 
capable of supporting a dense population. 

We formed this idea respecting the first peopling 
of Egypt without reflecting that the history of Hero- 
dotus contains a passage expressing a similar notion. 
He says (in Book II. chapter 16 ), **I think the 
Egyptians not to have originated with what the 
lonians cal} the Delta, but ever to have been, since 
the race of man was; and as the land advanced, 
maay of them to have remained, and many to have 
descended by degrees. Thus, of old, Thebes (which 
has a circuit of six thousand aud one hundred and 
twenty stades) was called .^gyptus.*^ And Diodorus 
Siculus, in his account of the Ethiopians, relates a 
tradition of that pe(^le, to the eflect that the land of 
Egypt was gradually form^ by the Nile, that the 
Egyptians were an Ethiopian colony led thither by 
Cbiris, and that most of their customs, and even 
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their hieroglyphical characters, were of Ethiopian 
origin. Hence these characters have been called, by 
some ancient writers, “-the Ethiopian letters.” 

The opinion in which we have thus been antici- 
pated, as to the main assumed fact, by the most cele- 
brated of the Greek historians, who had probably 
heard the tradition afterwards related by Diodorus, 
appears to us to indicate the only way in which we 
can reasonably accoimt for several very remarkable 
peculiarities which distinguished the ancient Egyp- 
tians imder the Pharaohs. It may also be regarded 
as explaining the origin of the tradition mentioned 
by Manetho, th^ Gods, Demigods or Heroes, and 
Dead ones (N£Kt;69, by some rendered “Manes”), 
reigned in Egypt before the accession- of Menes, the 
first of the Pharaohs, with whom apparently com- 
menced the civilization of the nation, and certainly 
its veritable history, and before whom we find a 
dynasty of Gods in the Turin^Papyrus of Eangs, but 
without any other dynasty intervening. A tradition^ 
somewhat similar to this obtains in India : that the 
dominion of that country, in primeval ages, was 
divided between two families, who were called the 
family of the Sun, and that of the Moon. 

In the former of the two traditions last mentioned 
above, as we find the appellation of “Dead ones” 
applied to certain kings who reigned during a period 
next before that of the higtorical dynasties, and as all 
the kings of these dynasties were dead in the time of 
Manetho, that appellation must have a peculiar sig- 
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nificance, more restricted tlian its literal meaning. 
It seems to import that the kings thns called were of 
a race which, in Egypt, had become extinct; and re- 
minds us of the “ Eephaim,” whose name, after they 
had entirely passed away, appears to have been used 
as synonymous with “ mcthim ” (or dead ones ”) ; 
as in Isaiah xxvi. 14 and 19. The tradition, there- 
fore, may have been (and we think that it was) 
founded upon the following facts : — that the first 
Asiatic settlers in Egypt found there a race of whom 
some intermixed with them and the rest gradually re- 
tired : and that this earlier race, on arriving in that 
cormtry, found it to be inhabite^K^nly by wild ani- 
mals, among which were included many of the ob- 
jects of their religious worship; that is, that they 
foimd it to be under the dominion of their goda. 
These facts, if facts they be, required but little dress- 
ing up in order to be presented in the garb in which 
they are exhibited by JSdanetho ; with Vulcan (occu- 
S'pying the first place as being the creative power, or 
demiurgus), Helios (placed next as the source of 
light), Agathodsemon, Osiris, and other similar di- 
vinities, in lieu of the sacred animals (the beetle, 
hawk, etc.,) which wer6 the emhlema of these goda. 
Believing that the chronology founded upon the 
Septuagint- version of the Bible is approximatively 
correct, we see no cause to doubt that the first 
Asiatic settlers in Egyptiwere postdiluvians, of the 
race of Ham the son of Noah. But as a shorter 
chronology is preferred by many of the learned, we 
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think it desirable to offer a few remarks on the posti- 
bility of there having been an earlier immigration, 
into Egypt, of a portion of the race of Adam. — 
First, we must observe that Egypt is called in the 
Bible “the land of Ham;” and “Mizraim” and 
“ Cush,” which aro said to be the names of two of 
the sons of Ham the son of Noah, are applied to 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and to the Egyptians and 
Ethiopians. Hepce the prevailing opinion that the 
Egyptian and Ethiopian nations originated from two 
sons of Ham the son of Noah. But as one of the 
sons of Noah was prophetically named “ Japheth ” 
becaxise his po^||pty were to be widely spread, in 
.like manner another of his sons may have been 
named “ Ham ” because Egypt was to be the chief 
inheritance of his ofispring: or, as we think more 
probable, the name “ Ham ” may have been sub- 
stituted for another name when the descendants of 
him to whom it is applied had settled in that coimtry, 
in order to indicate their principal destination : an^ 
for » like reason, which seems to hold in several other 
instances, the names of “Mizraim” and “Cush” 
may have been applied to two of his sons. If so, 
Egypt and Ethiopia may 4uive been peopled before 
the time of Noah either wholly by Non- Adamites or 
partly by descendants of Adam. Egypt is called in 
hieroglyphics “Kem,” “Chem,” “Kam,” or “Cham,” 
which is probably iden%al in its radical significalion 
with the Hebrew “ Ham though the former is said 
to sign%^ “ black, and the latter is not known to 
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have had this meaning, but signifies "hot^^ or 
** warm.” Both of ^ese appellations of Egypt may 
mean ** black,” as characteristic of the soil ; or ** hot” 
or ” warm,” as characteristic of the climate : or the 
latter may have been substituted in Hebrew for the 
former as being similar to it in soimd, and equally 
appropriate. — Secondly, we have to consider the 
terms employed in the demmciation of the Flood, 
I will destroy tAe Adam ** etc. (Gen. vi. 7) ; to- 
gether with the fact that the appellation "Adam ” is 
applied to the Egyptiana, where Isaiah says (xxxi. 3), 
the Egyptians [are] Adamy and not God ; and 
their horses, flesh, and not spirit.||^ Now it is clear 
that " the Adam ” in the former instrace means " the^ 
race of Adam ;” and " Adam ” in the latter instance, 
"beings of the nature of. Adam.” And it should 
also be observed that if the nation spoken of in the 
latter instance originated from the intermarriages of 
Adamites with an aboriginal Non-Adaihite popula- 
tion of Egypt, it may have been with strict pro- 
priety excluded from "the Adam” in the former 
case,. and included among "Adam” in the latter; 
and may therefore have originated before the Flood. 
As we are firmly persuaded that there were antedi- 
luvian races partly of Adamite blood — as that of 
Gain, and that which was produced by the inter- 
marriages mentioned in the su^th chapter of Genesis, 
— HAot necessarily to legajd^ as included among 

the people against whom the Flood was specially de- 
nounced, we see no necessity to limit such races to 
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Afiia, though as yet we see no substantial reason for 
inferring their extension into E^rpt, o^ the origina- 
tion of any such mixed antedUuvim race in that 
country. — It will be seen that the correctness of the 
remarks that here follow does not depend upon the 
validity of our assumption that the first descendants 
of Adam that settled in Egypt were of the race of 
Ham the son of Noah, nor upon the correctness of 
the particular scheme of Biblical chronology to which 
we have given the preference. 

The settlement of the descendants of Ham is 
generally supposed to have taken place soon after the 
Dispersion, whic^ as we have before remarked, we 
do not think it reasonable to refer to a period much 
higher than about the middle of the twenty-eighth 
century b.c. Now according to the Egyptian chrono- 
logy of Mr. Stuart Poole, founded chiefly upon an 
arrangement of the dynasties of the Pharaohs which 
he has proved to be correct in many points by monu- 
mental evidences of synchronisms and by other 
wi aaTia, and to the correctness of which Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has testified his assent, the first of the 
Pharaohs, Menes, began his reign in, or about, the 
year n.a 2717. And between three and four centu- 
ries later, in the age in which the most famous pyra- 
mids were built, the Memphite kings and their sub- 
jects are shown by painted sculptures of contemporary 
monuments to have beei^as distinct in their general 
Phyiical Charaoterktics from their neighbours in Asia 
as were the Egyptians of later, but ancient, times, at 
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least down tq- the age of the last of the Pharaohs. In 
almost all the sculptures, and paintings of the Phara- 
onic ages, except such as represent foreigners |md a 
few of those that are designed as portraits of par- 
ticular individuals, the form 'of the head, and the 
features of the face, are of a ihodified Caucasian 
type, approaching to that which is known as the 
Syro- Arabian, but inclining in the general cast, and 
particularly in the nose and lips, and in the soft and 
languid expression of the eyes, to the Negro cha- 
racter, as in several Ethiopian races in the preset 
day. A similar degree of resemblance to the Negro 
is also observable in the. body and limbs, more par- 
ticularly in the legs and feet. The complexion oi^ 
the men is denoted by a dark red pigment ; and that 
of the women, generally, by a light shade of red, or, 
on the mdre ancient monuments, by a deep yellow. 
The hair, though often long, and capable of being 
drawn straight, is shown, in the instances in which 
the head is not represented as shaven or as covered, 
to have been extremely crisp, by its being generally 
divided into a number of sn^l plaits, or twists, like 
cords ; exactly as the similar hair of many tribes on 
the east and south of Upper Egypt, and that of some 
of the Papuans also, is dressed, by means of grease, 
in the present day : for which reason, in sleeping^ a 
ueok-i%st (in the form of a crescent supported by a 
foot, generally of wood,) wqs used m ancient Egypt, 
and is still used by Ethiopians and by Papuans. The 
beard is very small, and artificially dressed and 
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trimm^; we therefore cannot judge of its natural 
character : but it was probably .sliort and scanty; for 
many of the beards appear to have been false. Such 
were the principal physical* characteristics of the 
ancient Egyptians as shown by their own monuments, 
which present more certain criteria than the mum- 
mies (as many of these are Greek or Roman, or from 
remote countries whence the Romans drew their 
foreign legions, or from Asia or Ethiopia, and none 
of them can show the complexion), and even than 
the testimony of the accurate Herodotus, who (in 
Book II. chapter 104) speaks of the Colchians as re- 
selmbUng the Egyptians, “ because they are black,*’ 
9 r “ swarthy ” (fleXdrfxpoef;), “ and crisp-haired.” 
Like every other mixed race, the ancient Egyptians 
of historical times comprised individuals and families 
differing considerably from the general t^pe : some 
inclined more to the Caucasian ; and some, to the 
Negro : but the instances in which their sculptures 
and paintings exhibit, as Egyptians, individuals with 
no trace of the Negro characteristics are extremely 
rare. ^ 

All the physical peculiarities indicated as charac- 
teristic of the ancient Egyptians in general by their 
sculptures and paintings, as described above, are 
exactly what are now foimd to be produced by the 
mixture of Caucasian and Negro races in thl^ same 
country; and if the first Noachian settlers for the 
most part mixed with aboriginal natives of Nigritian 
ancestry, they must have produced a race perfectly 
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such as the ancielft Egyptians under tiie Pharaohs 
are thus shown to have been by their own monu- 
ments, in general neither more nor less approaching 
to the Caucasian type ; for the more noble type is 
always found to predominate in the o&pring of per- 
sons of two different varieties. Their monuments 
exhibit to us none of the supposed aborigines ; but as 
their sculptures and x>aintings of the first twelve cen- 
turies after Menes, to the times of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, are few, and none representing a human 
fig^ure has been ascertained to belong to the first 
quarter of this period, and as the mixed race was 
evidently that which was dominant, this is what we 
might reasonably expect to find. It does not dis- 
proTe the assiunption (which on other groimds we 
must consider as probable in the highest degree) that 
Egypt coiftinued to comprise for some centuries after 
the settlement of the sons of Ham an unmixed abo- 
rig^inal population, which assisted in the enormous 
labour of constructing the Pyramids and other great 
works, and (like the aborigines of the Spanish settle- 
ments in South America) be9ame gradually more and 
more blended with the race of their rulers. Indeed, 
a contemplation of the Pyramids, and reflection upon 
the nearness of their age to that of the Dispersion, 
have convinced us that such must have been the 
case : %nd we have little doubt that there existed in 
Egypt, long before it was entered by the sons of 
TTsTn, rude, but massive, structures, not much inferior 
to many still found in Hauran ; some of which a tra- 
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veller who has recently examined and described them 
(the Rev. J. L. Porter) inclines, apparently with 
good reason, to ascribe to the Bephaim, whom we 
number among the races of Pre- Adamite origin. But 
we think it most probable that many of the pre- 
historic Egyptians were troglodytes, whose rough- 
hewn caves may have served as the beginnings of 
not a few of their successors* rock-temples and tombs. 
We may readily conceive the willing submission of 
such aborigmal inhabitants to a superior race of set- 
tlers, introducing among them for the first time the 
arts of civilized life. And this observation suggests 
what we think a probable explanation of the remark- 
able fact, that the subjects of the sculptures and 
paintings in the tombs of the ancient Egyptians are 
generally the arts of civilized life (mostly husbandry), 
and sports ; for it seems reasonable to suppose that 
the custom of thus decorating the walls of their tombs 
originated from the first civilized settlers* thus com- 
memorating their own tiseful innovations. Diodorus 
Siculus relates (in Book 1. chapter 45) that a cuine 
was inscribed against Menes, or, as he calls him, 
Menas, [the first of the Pharaohs,] in the temple 
of Jupiter [or Amen-Ra] at Thebes, by Tnephach- 
thus, the father of Bocchoris the Wise, for his having 
changed J;he original simple manners of the Egyp- 
tians; but this, if there be any truth in it, #as a 
condemnation only of luxurious living, and of him 
who introduced it ; not of useful arts. 

The first of the Pharaohs laid the foundation of 
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his kingdom in Upper Egypt ; the city of This 
being his capital : and hence it would seem that 
tho first Asiatic settlers' found the whole extent 
of Lower Egypt occupied by a population too nu- 
merous to allow of their immediately establishing 
themsolyes in that more desirable region : but when 
their own number and power had increased, a por- 
tion of them succeeded in doing this, and foimded 
a second kingdom, tho Memphite, which eclipsed, 
without supplanting, the former. Afterwards arose 
other kingdoms, during the continuance of the first 
and second ; and contemporary dynasties held rule 
for many centuries in difierent parts of the country. 
Manetho relates, that the first king of the First 
Dynasty (Thinites) [made a foreign expeditwn : and 
that in the reign of the first of the Memphites, the 
Lyhiam revolted from the Egyptians, but, being terri- 
fied by a sudden increase of the moon, returned to 
their allegiance. 

That the first Asiatic settlers in Egypt found there 
an aboriginal population, by mixing with which their 
Caucasian characteristics became modified in their 
posterity, is not a notion here for the first time put 
forth. A high authority, before mentioned. Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson, thus pronounces his opinion on 
this subject. ** The origin of the Egyptiaps is en- 
veloped in the same obscrurity as that of most peojde ; 
but they were undoubtedly from Asia ; as is proved 
by the form of the skull, which is that of a Caucasian 
race, by their features, hair [P], and other evidences ; 
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and the whole valley of the Nile throughout Ethio- 
pia, all Abyssinia, and the coast to the south, were 
peopled by Asiatic immij^ations. ... At the 
period of the colonization of Egypt, the aboriginal 
population was doubtless small [P], and the change 
in the peculiarities of the new comers was propor- 
tionably slight ; little variation being observable in 
the form of the skull from tho Caucasian original. 
Still there was a change : and a modification in cha- 
racter as well as conformation must occur, in a 
greater or less degree, whenever a mixture of races 
hds taken place.*’— -With these observations, as to the 
main points, we perfectly agree. (Wo cite them from 
their author’s recent work, “ A Popular Account of 
the Ancient Egyptians,” vol. i. p. 302.) One state- 
ment which they comprise, that of “ little variation 
being observable in the form of tho skull from tho 
Caucasian original,” does not require the inference 
that the aboriginal population must have been small, 
as appears from a physical fret before mentioned 
(that the more noble type is always found to predo- 
minate in the ofispring of persons of two different 
varieties), and from the probability that the mixed 
race, once produced, generally intermarried among 
themselves, and gradually superseded the unmixed 
aborigines* Nor must it be understood as meant 
to imply that little variation is observed in other 
respects ; for the same author has abundantly 
shown in other places that this was far from 
being the case. — ^Wo must subjoin some additional 
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remarks on this point, as it is one of great im> 
portance. 

The sculptures and paintings upon the monuments 
of the ancient Egyptians, beside their exact repre- 
sentations of that people, exhibit a very remarkable 
confirmation of the conviction which we have ex- 
pressed respecting their double origin, by proving 
that wide differences of feature, complexion, etc., dis- 
tinguished them from their contemporaries in Asia. 
This is manifest to every one who, like ourselves, has 
studied those monuments, or has examined the plates 
in the great and accurate works |of ChampoUion and 
Bosellini and Lepsius, or the engravings, equally 
accurate, though smaller, with which Sir Gardner 
Wilkinson has enriched his valuable writings. 

If the Egyptian nation were solely of Asiatic 
origin, they must have preserved for many genera- 
tions a near physical resemblance to their eastern 
neighborirs. Of the truth of this assertion we have 
living evidences in the descendants of Arabs who 
have settled in Egypt at various times during the last 
twelve denturies. For, among the bulk of the modem 
population of Egypt, produced from the ancient stock 
with a large admixture of other races, mostly of 
Arabs, whose religion and blood have generally per- 
vaded the nation in the course of the period above 
mentioned, we find that, although the prevailing 
pfttinTiiil type still bears a considerable resemblance 
to that of the Pharaonic ages, the genuine Arabian 
features are conspicuous in numerous individuals and 
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families who oount long lines of ancestors resident 
in that country. But Egyptian sculptures in the 
peninsula of Mount Sinai, of the same age as those 
in Egypt which exhibit the earliest examples of the 
Egyptian type, that is, of the age in which the most 
famous pyramids were built, according to the most mo- 
derate probable calculation (that of Mr/ Stuart Poole) 
the period between the years 2400 and 2300 B.c., 
represent enemies of the Egyptians with features very 
widely differing from those of the latter race, as may 
be sufficiently seen from two examples (though each 
is copied on a very small scale) given by Lepsius in 
his ** Denkmaler,” Abtheilung II. Bl. 2, fig. c., and 
39, fig. f. Kext in the order of time, in the reign 
of Sesertesen (or Osirtesen) II., about two thousand 
years b.c., we find the well-known representations, 
in one of the grottoes of Beni-Hasan, of persons 
whose physiognomy is so remarkably Jewish tluit 
they have been 'supposed to be Hebrew bondsmen ; 
which their age, now known, shows that they cannot 
be. They have a reddish yellow complexion, with 
black eyes, full black hair, and a black beard. In 
the Tombs of the Kings at Thebes, and upon other 
monuments, of the period between the fifteenth and 
twelfth centuries b.c., we find numerous other repre- 
sentations of races foreign to Egypt, and, among 
them, examples of a race apparently the same as that 
of the persons last mentioned above : in one instance, 
with a similar physiognomy, light pink complexion, 
blue eyes, and full black hair and beard : in another, 
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with a similar physiognomy, light red complexion, 
ydlow eyes, denoting a peculiar yellowish hazel 
which is one of the most remarkable characteristics 
of many of the modem Eastern Jews, and full yellow 
beard, which is also a characteristic of many among 
that people in Eastern countries — a fact of great im- 
portance in ethnology, as we have before observed, 
in our third chapter. Amoiig the other races which 
these monuments exhibit to us, we find examples as 
widely differing from the Egyptian, and unquestion- 
ably Asiatic or European, in which the nose is gene- 
rally prominent and aquiline ; and where the colours 
are still preserved, the complexion is pink or yellow, 
the eyes are often blue, and the hair is of a reddish 
brown or black. In almost all the instances with 
which we are acquainted, the enemies of the Egyp- 
tians are represented either as Negroes or as bearded, 
ai^ in the latter case, where the colours remain, 
light-complexioned. * 

The e'^dences which we haye thus adduced as in- 
dicative of the double origin of the ancient Egyptians 
of monumental and historical times (and^which are 
of the greatest importance as showing the very early 
physical distinctions of nations) are confirmed by our 
finding that their Religion was in like manner a com- 
pound of Asiatic and Nigritian elements. With Ni- 
gritian fetishism, the lowest kind of nature-worship, 
it combined the higher kinds of that worship, which 
prevailed in Babylonia and other parts of South- 
Western Asia soon after the Deluge, and, if we may 
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bolievo tradition, even before that event; together 
with some of the grandest principles of the religion 
of the Bible. 

The lowest kind of nature- worship which was the 
most remarkable characteristic of the religion of 
ancient Egypt is too well known to need our giving 
any account of it in these pages ; but its identity, or 
noar ag^reement in allnost every respect, with that 
still obtaining aihong the Negroes has never, we be- 
lieve, been' pointed out. This will be sufficiently 
shown, together with other very striking points of 
agreement between the ancient Eg 3 rptians of histo- 
rical times and the modern Negroes, in religion and 
in religious institutions, by the following extracts 
from the valuable work of Dr. Prichard on the Na- 
tural History of Man (third edition, pp. 525-639), a 
work respecting which we may here mention that we 
have carefully examined it without finding in it any- 
thing that is not either confirmatory of tnir opinion 
respecting the originations of the varieties of our 
species or perfectly reconcileable therewith. 

“ The excellent missionary Oldendorp, who appears 
to iiave had rare opportunities, and to have taken 
great pains to become accurately acquainted with the 
mental history and character of the Negroes, assures 
us that ho recognised among them an universal belief 
in the * existence of a God,’ whom they represent as 
very powerful and beneficent. ‘ He is the maker of 
the world and of men : he it is who thimders in^hc 
air, as he punishes the wicked with his bolts. Ho 

12 
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regards beneficent actions with complacency, and 
rewards them with long life. To him the Negroes 
ascribe their own personal gifts, the fruits of the 
earth, and all good things. From him the rain de- 
scends upon the earth. They believe that he is pleased 
when men offer prayers to him in all their wants, and 
that he succours them in dangers, in diseases, and in 
seasons of drought. This is the chief God who lives 
far from them oi? high ; he is supreme over all other 
gods.’ ‘ Among all the .black nations,’ says Olden- 
dorp,;, * with whom I have become acquainted, even 
among the utterly ignorant and rude, there is none 
that did not believe in a god, which had not learned 
to give him a name, which did not regard him as the 
maker of the world, and ascribe to him, more or less 
clearly, all the attributes ,which 1 have briefly sum- 
med up. As, however, the Negroes always designate 
God and the heaven by the same term, [as the Chi- 
nese, also,*are by many held to do,] it is doubtfiil 
whether '‘they do not regard ^eaven itself as the 
Deity: but, perhaps, their notions are not so clear 
as 'to have led 'them even to contemplate this dis- 
tinction. 

** < Besides this supreme beneficent divinity, whom 
all the various nations worship in some way or other, 
they believe in many gods of inferior dignity, who 
are subject to the chief Deity, and are mediators 
between him and mankind. Such are the powers 
wKch they reverence in serpents, tigers [P], wolves, 
rivers, trees, hills, and large stones. The more stupid 
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of the Negroes certamly imagine the serpent, the 
tiger [F], and the stones, to be themselves gods ; that 
the tree understands them, and the tiger [P] gives 
tiiem rain : on the other hand, the more intelligent 
lobk upon these objects as representations of the 
inferior gods, and imagine that local deities dwell 
unseen under certain trees, or on particular hills.’ 
. . . . The objects of their 

national or domestic.” 

* Sacrifices constitute the most important part of 
their worship, which are always performed in sacred 
places by consecrated persons. The sacred places are 
those where one of their divinities dwells, visibly or 
invisibly, particularly buildings^ or hills, or trees, re- 
markable for their age, height, and strength. They 
have also sacred groves, [as the ancient Egyptians 
had, as well as modeb of such groves,] which are the 
abodes of a deity, which no Negro ventures to enter, 
except the priests. The oblations of the Negroes 
consist of oxen, cows, sheep, goats, fowls,. 'palm-oil, 
brandy, yams, etc. Human sacrifices are offered by 
some nations. [And the Egyptians, in early times, 
are related by Manetho, as cited by Plutarch and 
Porphyry, to have offered surfl sacrifices. Their 
common oblations, also, were similar to those of the 
Negroes; being oxen and other beasts, geese and 
other fowls, vegetables, fruits, flowers, grain, win^ 
etc.] . . . The priests and priestesses are the 

sacred persons upon whom the divine service of ^e 
Negroes depends, and who, as they suppose, have 


worship are either 
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confidential intercourse with the gods, and interpret 
their will. They alone understand by what means 
the wrath of the deity may be appeased. To them 
it belongs to present the offerings to the^ods, and to 
be the intercessors between them and the people. 
They convey the questions of the people to the gods, 

who reply by the mouths of the priests 

The priests of the Negroes are also the physicians, as 
were the priests ^f Apollo and .^sculapius. . . . 

Some priests are likewise sorcerers; but among 
several nations, the Sokko and Watje for example, 
tbe latter office is distinguished from the former.’” 

** ‘ The Negroes believe, almost universally, that 
the souls of good men, after their separation from 
the body, go to God, and the wicked to the evil 
spirit. . . . They believe that the souls which 

go to the evil spirit become ghosts and re-appear ; 
and, because they preserve their disposition to do evil, 
torment those whom they dislike in sleep ; and, be- 
sides, fiutter about in the air, and make noises and 
disturbances in the bushes.’ . . . The Narabari, 

and several other black tribes, believe in the doctrine 
of the transmigration of the soul from one body to 
another, and imagine that the soul of a dead person 
revives in the body of the next child bom after his 
death. It is fully established, by the assurances of 
the Negroes, that [like the ancient Egyptians] they 
believe in the transmigration of a human soul into 
the body of a bird, fish, or other creature.” 

In most of these particulars, we sec what we might 
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reasonably suppose to be characteristics of a primeval 
people destitute of revelation. We see in them the 
ruder elements of most of the religions of the ancient 
pagan world ; together with a kind of priesthood 
exercising functions and influence and authority 
similar to those of the priests and priestesses of 
ancient Egypt, as well as of tho Bonzes of China, the 
Shamans of Northern Asia, tho wi^rds of the Finns 
and Lapps, tho Angekoks of the Esquimaux, the 
“ medicine-men ” of the American Indians, tho 
Druids, the Brahmans, and the Magi ; and also df 
those vagrants who pervade Turkey and South- 
Western Asia, and, under the cloak of religion, 
impose upon the credulity of every class. And here 
we may observe, that tho rite of circumcision, 
obtaining among tho pagan Negroes in various parts 
of Africa, appears to have been practised by none 
beside them, except by races physically resembling 
them in Africa and Polynesia and other parts, and 
by races who have been socially connected with them, 
either immediately or mediately, as the ancient and 
modem Egyptians, tho Abyssinians and other inha- 
bitants of Ethiopia, the Arabs, the Israelites, and, 
it is said, some of tho ancient Canaanites. This rite 
we therefore suppose to have originated in AMca ; 
and we infer from what is said in Josh. v. 9 that 
it was imposed upon the Israelites, partly at ^east, 
to remove from them “ the reproach of Egypt 
whence we may also infer that it was imposed upon 
Abraham for the same, or a like, reason, as well as 
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for "a token of the covenant'* that God made with, 
him when He gave him that name. . But the most 
remarkable features of the Negro religion are the 
veneration of irrational (features, and that of trees and 
rivers and hills; differing in different parts of the 
same country ; the kind of nature-worship which 
most prominently characterized the religion of an- 
cient Egypt, and the orig^ of which, in that reli- 
gion, has hitherto, wo believe, never received any 
explanation in the smallest degree approaching to 
|nrobability. Is it credible that the descendants of 
the Noachian settlers in Egypt, necessarily ac- 
quainted with revealed religion, invented this mon- 
strous system in the very early age in which we 
know it to have existed among them P We doubt 
not that they foimd it prevailing in that coimtry 
among a more ancient, aboriginal, Negro population. 
The name of “ Athothis,” the second of the kings of 
Egypt, meaning “ son of Thoth,” or “ Hermes,” to 
whom the ibis was sacred, and also the cynocephalus 
(not a native of Egypt, but of more southern re- 
gions), favours the inference to be drawn from very 
ancient sculptures, that animal-worship obtained 
among the Egyptians in the earliest age of their 
historical existence ; and we know how the Israelites 
were led into idolatry by mixing with their heathen 
neighbours. But it may have been adopted by the 
Noaohian settlers in Egypt gradually, though soon ; 
for Manetho relates that in the reign of Caeechds, 
the second king of the Second Dynasty, tho bulls 
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Apis (in Memphis) and Mnevis (in Heliopolis), and 
the Mendesian goat, were called gods. In the Egyp- 
tian sculptures in the peninsula of Mount Sinai, we 
have evidence of the worship gf Thoth in the age of 
the Great Pyramid : and we find, also, monumental 
evidence of the worship of Apis in the earlier 
times of the dynasty under which that pyramid was 
constructed. 

We should not expect to find in Ethiopia any 
monuments of religious art presenting trustworthy 
evidences of their being more ancient than those of 
Egypt. For the ages of the ancient works of barba- 
rous races, of whatever kind those works may be, 
such as grotesque paintings and sculptures, rude 
pottery, rough-hewn excavations, erections like those 
of the Druids, and cyclopean structures, cannot be 
determined ; and with respect to Ethiopia and Egypt, 
we know that the arts of civilized life travelled from 
the latter country to the former, except, according to 
a tradition related by Diodorus Siculus, which we 
have before mentioned, the art of hieroglyphic writ- 
ing, the least artificial mode of representing to the 
eye what one would say, and practised, in a rude 
manner, by more than one imcivilized people. But we 
might reasonably look for some natural monument 
indicating the spreading ^f nature- worship through 
the former country to the latter; and as such, we 
think, may probably be regarded ** the Sacred Moun- 
tain,” as Jebel Barkal is called in its own hierogly- 
phic inscriptions. Such also, perhaps, was the sacred 
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sycamore at the place (in Lower Ethiopia) called 
after it, ** Hierosycaminon,” where a sculptured 
representation of it still remains, a work of Eoman 
times. 

Beside adopting this grossest kind of superstition, 
and making many of its objects to be representatiyes 
also of imaginary gods, the ancient Egjrptians had a 
higher kind of nature-worship, the worship of the 
heavenly bodies. This the Noachian settlers in Egypt 
probably found in that country or brought with them 
from Babylonia. A proof of its very early existence 
in a neighbouring country is given by the Bible, in 
the saying of Job (ch. xxxi. vv. 26-28), 

“ If I beheld a sun when it shined, 

Or a splendid moon progressing, 

And my heart were secretly enticed, 

And my hand tonchod my mouth, 

Surely this [were] a depravity of judgment, 

For I should havo denied God above.'* 

The Egyptians of the Pharaonic ages had also a 
still higher kind of nature- worship : personified 

the powers of nature ; and with these they associated 
personifications of various divine attributes; gene- 
rally representing their gods by human figures 
with the heads of inferior yiimals, and thus seeming 
to connect the very lowest kind of nature-worship 
with the highest. 

Hence, ahnCt we might infer that they were not 
without some knowledge of the true God : but that 
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they had such knowledge plainly appears from our 
finding that they combined with their thrco-fold sys* 
tom of nature- worship some of the grandest doctrines 
of revelation. This fact is fully established by the 
following observations, which wo extract from the 
article “ Egypt,” by Mr. Stuart Poole, in the edition 
of the EncyclopaDdia Britannica now in the course of 
publication. 

“ Osiris is the most remarkable personage in the 
Eg3rptian Pantheon, and was probably more highly 
reverenced than any of the other gods. His usual 
form is that of a mummied figure holding the crook 
and flail, and wearing the crown of Upper Egypt, 
generally with an ostrich-feather on each side. He 
was regarded as the personification of physical and 
moral good, and hence one of his commonest names, 
Un-nufre, signifies ‘ the opener ’ or ‘ revealer of good 
things.’ Jle is related to have been on earth, instructing 
mankind in useful arts, to have been slain by his ad- 
versary Typhon, by whom he was cut in pieces, to 
have been bewailed by his wife and sister Isis, to 
have been embalmed, to have risen again, and to have 
become the judge of the dead, the righteous among wham 
were called by his name and received his form, in which 
indeed they are always represented. Although in 
this extraordinary story wa may possibly trace a 
physical meaning, yet the moral meaning is far more 
prominent ; and the intention appears rather to point 
to the struggle between moral good and moral evil, 
than between physical good and physical eriL In- 
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deed, althougli the opponent of Osiris personified 
both physical and moral evil at a comparatively 
late period, there is strong reason for supposing that 
such was not originally the case ; and it is therefore 
not probable that the story of Osiris was intended to 
typify the opposition of good of both kinds to evil of 
both kinds. Admitting, then, that it teaches the 
doctrine of the conflict between moral good and moral 
evil, it is to be inquired why this doctrine was em- 
bodied in so remarkable a narration. Considering 
all the points of resemblance — ^bearing in mind that 
mankind must have been granted a primeval reve- 
lation, and what evidence of there having been such 
a revelation is afforded by the great doctrines of 
the immortality of the soul, the resurrection of the 
dead, judgment to come, and future rewards and 
punishments, all so closely interwoven with the story 
of Osiris — carefully weighing all this, it seems an 
unavoidable conclusion that this story is derived from 
some prophecy of the remotest times respecting the 
future Saviour of mankind. The discovery of this 
remarkable analogy was made some years since by 
Mr. Lane, aud a careful comparison of all the hiero- 
glyphic documents which bear upon it in our hands 

has afforded it a complete confirmation 

The only representation that we find of moral evil is 
that of an enormous serpent called Apep, which was, 
in the Greek form, Apophis. The gods are portrayed 
in the mystic subjects on the walls of the Tombs of 
the Sings at Thebes engaged in warfare with this 
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monster, wliom they ultimately destroy. Moral eyil 
being represented by a serpent, affords another link 
in the argument that much of primeval revelation 
was retained, more or less distorted, by tho ancient 
Egyptians.” 

The opinion which we have advanced respecting 
the double origin of tho Egyptians of the Pharaonic 
ages, first as being suggested lly their physical cha- 
racteristics, and next as being confirmed by the prin- 
ciples of their religion, is further confirmed by their 
Language, But this important subject we reserve for 
examination in the next chapter. 

A still further confirmation of tho same opinion wo 
find in tho remarkable agreements, never, we believe, 
hitherto explained, in religious and other usages of 
Ancient Egypt and of India, more particularly in 
animal-worship and tree-worship and river- worship, 
which, with metempsychosis and other superstitions, 
the Caucasian settlors in India, as well as the ancient 
Egyptians, may be reasonably supposed to have 
learned from a race of Negro origin: for wo have 
shown that the extension of the Negroes in remote 
times, to the eastward of Africa, even beyond tho 
Indian Ocean, may be traced in the Negritoes, or 
Negrilloes, and other races, inhabiting parts of tho 
Malayan Peninsula, and islands in the western por- 
tionjof the Pacific. In India, moreover, as in Egypt, 
the powers of nature vrere personified ; and thus arose 
a philosophic, poetic, fantastic, and monstrous myth- 
ology, which, while in many respects it resembled 
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the Egyptian, in others more nearly agreed with tiie 
Ghreek, the Homan, and the Scandinavian. 

Having mentioned India, we may here observe, 
that the Caucasian settlers in that country, the 
Aryas, or Arians, foimd there, according to their 
own historical traditions, an aboriginal population, 
whom they represent sometimes as monkeys, and 
sometimes as giants, or savages, and with whom 
they evidently, more or less, intermixed ; whence the 
division of the former into castes, originally distinc- 
tions of colour ; for “ colour” is the proper meaning 
of the Sanskrit term (vama) which we render 
“ caste.” The descendants of the latter for the most 
part occupy tho Deccan, south of the Vindliya chain ; 
their complexion is generally darker than that of the 
Aryas (many of whom are as light in hue as people 
of tho southernmost parts of Europe) ; their pre- 
dominant type is Mongolian, more or less approach- 
ing to the African Negro in colour and in features ; 
and their dialects, agreeably with their type, are of 
the Turanian stock. Branches of the same race are also 
found in the north-eastern parts of India, whither 
their ancestors retreated from the invading Aryas ; 
and the speech of these also is Turanian ; and their 
physiognomy, Mongolian. 

In Arabia, as in Egypt, descendants of Noah ap- 
pear, from the Bible, to have settled very soon after 
the Dii^rsion. The southern and more fertile parts 
of the former country were chosen by the family of 
Joktan, geiftrally supposed to be the same whom tha 
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Arabs call “ Kahtan colonics of Cushites, also, 
estabHsbod tbemsclves in the same and other parts, 
next the ocean, and probably intermixed with Him- 
yerites and other branches of the Joktanitcs : the 
rest became the abode of later Noachian settlers, 
chiefly of the family of Abraham by Hagar and 
Keturah. Beside these, however, Arabian writers 
make mention of several extinct tribes, to whom, 
probably taught to do so by the Jews, whose religion 
spread widely in their country, they likewise assign 
a Noachian origin, but whom wo rather incline to 
regard as aboriginal inhabitants. We possess no 
veritable ancient history of any of these races, either 
of the extinct or of the surviving; nor any very 
ancient monuments, except, perhaps, a few in tho 
southern parts, bearing Himyeritic inscriptions, and 
some of tho inscribed rocks in tho peninsula of Mount 
Sinai, recording, in a Semitic dialect, visits of pagan 
and Christian pilgrims. But thus far we know, that 
the religions of the Joktanites and Ishmaelites, and 
the language also of tho former, wero such as can 
hardly be explained without the supposition of their 
having intermixed in early times with other races. 
With the worship of the true God, they combined 
that of angels, and of idols, and the higher kind of 
nature- worship which seems to have originated either 
in Africa or in Babylonia, or to have been learned 
by the people of the latter region from some neigh- 
boxiring Asiatic nation with whom tho founders of 
the Babylonian kingdom are supposed by%s to have 
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intennixed ; namely, the adoration of the son, moon, 
and stars. And to all this they added the lowest Negro 
fetishism, the worship of trees, and of stones, or masses 
of rook ; still surviving, in a manner, in the practice, 
common among the Arabs and their modem co-re- 
ligionists, of decking certain trees with votive offer- 
ings or memorials of pious visits, and in the vene- 
ration of the Black Stone of the Kaaheh. And here 
it is worthy of remark, that tree-worship may be 
traced from the interior of Africa not only into Egypt 
and Arabia, but also onward, uninterruptedly, into 
Palestine and Syria, Assyria, Persia, India, Thibet, 
Siam, the Philippine Islands, China, Japan, and Si- 
beria : also, westward, into Asia Minor, Ghreece, Italy, 
and other countries: and in most of the countries 
here named, it obtains in the present day, combined, 
as it has been in other parts, with various forms of 
idolatry. We may also add, that the Arabs have 
an old tradition (similar to one which we have 
already mentioned as preserved by the Aryas of 
India), that the earth was inhabited before the time 
of Adam by genii. They believe, moreover, that the 
Tempter in Paradise was one of these genii, and 
that he was sentenced to be banished thence for re-^ 
fusing to acknowledge his inferiority to Adam, but 
obtained a promise that his life should be prolonged 
to the day of resurrection. (See Sale’s Eor^, chap- 
ters vii. and xviii.) 

The Chinese are one of those nations that deserve 
particular Notice for the apparent evidences which 
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they present, in their traditions as well as in their 
language, of a very remote antiquity. Reserving 
the subject of their language to he considered in 
the next chapter, we shall here only speak of their 
traditions, which refer the foundation of their empire 
to a period many thousands of years before the Chris- 
tian era ; relating that their country was then in- 
vaded, from the moimtainous region on the north- 
west, by a race of conquerors, who found it occupied 
by barbarous tribes, and partly extirpated these abo- 
riginal inhabitants, compelling those whom they 
spared to adopt their language and customs. The 
conquereys, we think, may be most reasonably sup- 
posed to have been a race of the same orig^ as the 
people that they subdued, but altered in their phy- 
Aial characteristics, during many successive gene- 
rations, by a nomadic life in the (feserts of Central 
Asia. It would seem that they gradually absorbed 
or exterminated the aborigines. And if their civili- 
zation be not as ancient as they pretend it to be, it may, 
perhaps, have been, learned from wanderers of the 
race of Oain, whose first journeying is recorded to 
have been eastward, and from whom sprang the first 
Arsons known as originators of arts. - The Arabs in 
their nomadic state have ever been remarkable for 
their backwardness in* arts; and so have the Mon- 
golians ; but the Arabs have become equally remark- 
able for the facility with which they have learned 
arts from others, and for their having made these 
arts exclusively their own by a peculiar find admit- 
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able development ; and so, as it appears from tbeir 
own traditions, have* the Mongolians who compose 
the population of China. Kude kinds of sculpture 
and painting are common among barbarous peoples ; 
but very different from such arts are those which are 
peculiar to the Chinese, a people eminent for imita- 
tive skill, and also the inventors of printing, of the 
magnetic needle, of gimpowder, of silk fabrics, and 
of porcelain. 

Even independently of their chronology, which 
may bo greatly exaggerated, it is clear that the Chi- 
nese traditions favour the belief in the existence of 
Fre- Adamites : for wo can hardly suppose^ a people 
to have sunk into a state of barbarism Uko that of 
the traditional aborigines of China (a state into which 
the Arabs are not known -to have ever become dIK 
graded), and then to have attained a signal profi- 
ciency in arts through the influence of a foreign race 
of invaders. 

The same may be said of the traditions of many 
other nations, and particularly of those of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. 

According to the concurrent testimony of anti- 
quity, the Hellenes, whom we call the Greeks, were) 
not the first inhabitants of their country : yet jbhey 
seem to have settled there very soon after the dis- 
persion from Babel. Their legends represent them as 
descended from HeUen, a son of Deucalion and Pyrrha, 
who were saved &om a great flood; and they were 
long divided into four tribes ; namely, the Dorians, 
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^oHaas, lonians, and Acbseans ; said to be the pro- 
geny of Dorus and ^olus the sons of Hellen, and of 
Ion and Acheeus the sons of Xuthns the son of Hellen. 
Hence alone we would not venture to infer that the 
Hellenes were early descendants of Koah ; nor from 
Plutarch’s mention of the dove which Deucalion sent 
forth from his ark. But we have stronger rdl&ons 
for doing so : the lonians (called by Homer, H. xiii. 
685, ’Jdow€?,)*are generally held to be the “Javan” 
(pronounced “Yavan”) of the Bible: the .®olians 
are identified by Josephus among the ancients, 
and by several of the modems, with descendants 
of Eliahah ” the son of Javan ; or Elishah, accord- 
ing to some, denotes ** Elis,” an JElolian settlement : 
mid as the **Dodanim” of our English Bible is 
** Bodanim ” in the Samaritan and Septuagint ver- 
sions and according to Jerome, and the d and r are 
so nearly alike in Hebrew, and sometimes, in the 
most ancient known alphabet of that language, even 
identical, the right reading may perhaps be “ Do- 
ranim ;” and the people meant thereby, the Dorians. 
But to establish that “ Javan” denotes the lonians 
would alone suffice ; for the latter appellation is often 
> applied to all the ancient Greeks ; and variations 
thereof are genendly, if not always, so applied in the 
languages of neighbouring peoples on the east and 
south ; in Hie ancient Egyptian and the Arabic, the 
Syriac, the Sanskrit, and the old Persian. According 
to common consent, “Javan” means “Greece” in 
Dan. viii. 21, and Zech. ix. 13, and other passages 
* .. 13 
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in the Bible ; and “ the Greeks” are meant by the 
sons of the Javanites” in Joel iii. 6. 

There appears, therefore, to be at- least a prepon- 
derance of probability that the Hellenes were among 
the earliest Hoachian emigrants from Babel : and if 
so, their traditions clearly point to an ante-diluvian 
people not destroyed by the deluge of Noah; for 
they represent Greece, before the Hellenic inmugra- 
tion, with part of Asia Minor and ItSly, as mostly, 
or wholly, occupied by the Pelasgians. Of the 
origin of this earlier race, of which the Arcadians 
are said by Pliny to have been the most ancient, 
and with which other races appear to have been 
intermixed, we naturally find no credible or uniform 
accounts : in some of the traditions, they are said to 
be autochthons, offspring of the soil : in others, no- 
madic immigrants. They are generally represented 
as a rude and barbarous people ; but in Greece they 
became gradually blended with the Hellenes (mostly, 
it seems, with the lonians, who are called by Hero- 
dotus, in Book i. chapter 56, a Pelasgian people, 
while the Dorians, apparently from their having 
kept more apart, are called by him. Hellenes) ; and 
hence, Pelasgian elements are found to characterize 
the langxiage and the religion of the later race. 
Thus the mixed origin of the Greeks of history, and 
of their dialects and mythology, appears to be well 
established : and numerous roots which are cpnimon 
to the Gr^k and Hebrew languages lend support to 
the traditions which state that the Greeks received 
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colonies from Phoenicia, whence they obtained their 
alphabet, and also from Egypt, of which the lan- 
guage, as we shall show in our concluding chapter, 
was partly Semitic, and of which the religion was 
in many respects analogous to the Greek. 

The three principal stages in the progress of false 
religions, exclusive of astrolatry, to the third of 
which belongs the idolatry of the Greeks, are, by 
Epiphanius (a writer of the fourth century of our 
era, quoted by Cory in his “Ancient Fragments,” 
pp, 53-66), termed “ Barbarism,” “ Scythism,” and 
“ Hellenism.” The first, according to him, extended 
from the days of Adam to those of I^oah ; during 
which period, he says, every one “ was at liberty to 
follow the dictates of his own inclination.” But, 
according to our own view, the first form of religion 
mentioned by him was the nature-worship of the 
Negroes, and of those who inherited from them this 
superstition. The appellation which he applies to it 
(being radically identical with the existing name of 
a great race of Northern Africa, whence “ Barbary,” 
and also with that of the two principal races of 
Nubians inhabiting the valley of the Nile above 
Egypt, with that of a district of Upper Nubia, with 
that of a place on the African shore of the Gulf of 
Aden, and with a name applied by the ancient 
Egyptians to a race of Africa, apparently Negroes,) 
strohgly confirms our opinion of its proper appli- 
cation. The second stage, “Scythism,” Be asserts to 
have extended from the days of Noah to those of 
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Feleg cold Beu ; and among tlie nations bordering 
upon Europe, to the age of Terah, and afterwards ; 
and he says that the Thracians were of this religion. 
He represents it as a kind of demonolatry ; and thus 
it correctly applies to the Shamanism of Mongolian 
tribes. The third stage he describes as that of the 
worship of pictures and images of honoured ancestors. 
He says **that the Egyptians and Babylonians and 
Phrygians and Phoenicians were the first propagators 
of this superstition of making images, and of the 
mysteries : from whom it was transferred to the 
Greeks [Hellenes] from the time of Cecrops down- 
wards. But it was not till afterwards, and at a con- 
siderable interval, that Cronus and B>hea, Zeus and 
Apollo, and the rest, were esteemed and honoured as 
Gods.** (Cory’s Transl.) These three kinds of re- 
ligion Epiphanius thus represents as originating, 
successively, before Judaism and Christianity, and as, 
with them, constituting five stages of progress. The 
heresy which emanated from Arabia, mainly a com- 
pound of the last two of the above-named religions, 
may be mentioned as the only great retrograde move- 
ment. But in speaking thus of five stages of progress, 
let us not be supposed to hint the impious opinion, 
that Judaism was a natural advance from an older 
form of religion, and Christianity a human improve- 
ment of Judaism ; though we believe that there was 
a time when all mankind, like the greater portion of 
them in later ages, possessed nothing higher than 
natural reUgim ; when the Supreme Being was only 
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** understood by the things that are made;** these 
things being the first in the progressive series of 
his manifestations of ^‘his eternal power and god- 
head.** 

The traditions of the Bomans respecting the na- 
tions that preceded them in the occupation of their 
country are similar to those of tho Hellenes respect- 
ing the earliest occupants of Greece ; but more vague 
and uncertain ; particularly as to the Etruscans ; of 
whose origin the most discordant opinions still ob- 
tain ; whose language is* almost unlmown ; whose 
religion was the model after which that of Borne was 
in a great measure framed ; and who are famous for 
their progress in various arts, from a rude and bar- 
barous backwardness to a very high degree of pro- 
ficiency, which, in painting and sculpture, was chiefly 
attained by imitation of tho Ghreeks. Hature-worship, 
which is more conspicuous in the religions of ancient 
Italy and Sicily than it is in the religion of Greece, 
the Bible warrants us in regarding as having origi- 
nated with men who had no express revelation ; as we 
have shown in speaking of the Negroes. 

Of the origins of other European nations we have 
no trustworthy information beyond that conveyed in 
the Bible, showing that those nations comprise de- 
scendants of Japheth. But their general physical 
characteristics, while agreeable with a near relation- 
ship to the known Shemites, are such as, in our 
opinion, indicate that they have mainly sprung from 
a mixture of Noachians (doubtless Japhethites) with 
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older races, of wHch latter the Finns and Lapps are 
almost entirely pure remnants. 

Such, we believe, are the principal ethnological 
facts and traditions which monuments and books have 
made known to us respecting the earliest historical 
ages and the times preceding them ; and all concur 
to confirm the inference which we have drawn from 
the Bible of the existence of Pre-Adamites. 
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PHILOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The principal results of tho latest researches in com- 
parative philology, considered as illustrative of eth- 
nology, have been amply and ably exhibited by 
Baron Bunsen, in his work entitled “ Outlines of the 
.Philosophy of Universal History, applied to Lan- 
guage and Religion and though many of the 
opinions expressed in it are inconsistent with our 
own, it is a work from which we have derived much 
valuable information respecting the intricate and 
difficult subject that we have now to consider, and of 
which we shall therefore largely avail ourselves in 
this concluding portion of our inquiry. 

The following scheme (distinguishing three kinds 
of speech, the monosyllabic, the agglutinate, and the 
amalgamate,) will show our view of tho mutual rela- 
tions of the families of language to which tho obser- 
vations that we are about to offer will chiefly apply. 
The term “agglutinate” is employed to denote lan- 
guages in which the significations of roots are varied 
by affixes or prefixes, '4)ut not by internal modifica- 
tion : “amalgamate,” languages in whidfi the signifi- 
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cations of roots are varied by internal modification as 
well as by affixes or prefixes. 


{Mdnotifllabie.) 

PRIMEVAL LANGUAGES. 

I 

. 

{Agglutinate^ (Agglutinate,) 

Nigbitian. Turanian. 


PROTOTYPE OF THE SEMITIC. 


{Agglutinate,) 
Hamitic. 
Cushitic : 


Egyptian : 
and several other 
Languages, 
of the Eastern 
and Northern 
Regions of 
Ainca. 


{Amalgamate,) 

Semitic, 

OR Syro-Arabian, 

_ Hebrew and 
Phoonicion : 

Aramaic 

{i,e, Chaldee, Samaritan, 
Nahathcean, and Syriac) : 
Arabic, commonly so called : 
and the two extreme branches 
of the Semitic stock ; 
namely, 

Himyeritio I and Assyro- 
and Ethiopic, | Babylonian. 


{Amalgamate,) 
Japhetic, or Irania: 
OB Indo-European 
Celtic : 

Thracian, or Illyrian 
Armenian : 
Arian.* 

Hellenico-Italic : 
Slavonic : 
Lithuanian : 
and 

Teutonic. 


This scheme is at variance with the opinions of 
Baron Bunsen in two very important points: first, 
in representing the Semitic stock as in no way de> 
rived from a primeval language, though it may have 
received many Turanian roots ; whereas he regards 
it as having probably a common origin with the 
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Turanian and Iranian : and secondly, in representing 
the Egyptian, which he tonus “ Ehamitism,” or 
“ Ohamitism,” as being, from the first, collateral to 
the Semitic (properly so called) ; while he regards it 
as being “Ante-historical Semitism.” If he be right 
respecting these two points, we must infer, as it 
appears to us, either that there have' existed Pre- 
Adamites of our species, or that the portion of the 
Bible which relates to the ante-diluvian period con- 
sists of faidty and vague traditions : for his theory 
requires an enormous extension of the longest chro- 
nology that is consistent with the historical truth of 
the book of Genesis. If our own opinion respecting 
them be correct, then the former inference without 
the latter seems to us to be inevitable, though not at 
first sight so strikingly obvious. 

“ Languages compared together and considered as 
objects of the natural history of the mind, and when 
separated into families according to the analogies 
existing in their internal structure,” says the late 
venerable author of “ Cosmos,” “ have become a rich 
source of historical knowledge; and this is probably one 
of the most brilliant results of modern study in the last 
sixty , or seventy years. From the very fact of their 
being products of the intellectual force of mankind, 
they lead us, by means of the elements of their or- 
ganism, into an ol^ure distance, unreached by tra- 
ditionary records. The comparative study of lan- 
guages shows us tlmt races now separated 1^ vast 
tracts of land are alli^ together, and have migrated 
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from one common primitive seat ; it indicates the 
course and direction of all migrations, and, in tracing 
the leading epochs of development, recognises, by 
means of the more or less changed structure of the 
language, in the permanence of certain forms, or in 
the more or less advanced destruction of the for- 
mative system, which race has retained most nearly 
the language common to all who had emigrated from 
the general seat of origin.” (“ Cosmos Otto’s 
Transl. vol. ii. p. 471.) This is clearly true, with 
some restriction. Comparative philology enables us 
to trace many races, but certainly not all the races of 
mankind, to one seat of origin. 

We generally find that physical and philological 
characteristics agree in their indications of the rela- 
tions of different divisions of mankind. In most of 
the instances in which it is known that they do not 
thus agree, history explaihs the reasons of the excep- 
tions to the general rule. 

More than one half of our species consists of na- 
tions of whose origins we possess no authentic record ; 
and by far the greater portion of this large division 
of mankind consists of races which are physically 
similar, composing what is commonly called the Mon- 
golian variety, and speak either monosyllabic or ag- 
glutinate languages ; both of which kinds of lang^gc 
are distinguished by characteristics from which they 
may be inferred to have originated with artless, un- 
civilized, illiterate races ; while forms of speech more 
rude and inartificial are found to obtain among races 
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living almost in a state of nature, vrliose physical 
characteristics connect them very nearly with the 
Nig^tians. All the races of these varieties, and all 
others in a state of barbarism or semi-barbarism, ex- 
hibiting no evidences of any past intermixture with 
civilized nations, appear to be distinguished by in- 
ferior linguistic progress, as well as physically, 
though in different degrees, from nearly all the rest 
of mankind, inasmuch as their most advanced lan- 
g^ges known to us display but small approaches, if 
any, towards amalgamation. 

The languages of almost all the nations renowned 
in history compose two widcly-distinct families, both 
of them amalgamate, and characterized by very high 
degrees of refinement ; namely, the Semitic, or Syro- 
Arabian ; and the Japhetic, or Indo-European, also 
called Iranian and Aiian : and part of a third fa- 
mily ; namely, the Hamilic ; comprising the Egyp- 
tian, which is composed of elements found in the 
first, and of other elements which are found in the 
second and appear to be traceable to an African 
origin. The first and second are the languages of 
nations of one predominant physical type, and gene- 
rally distinguished by their superior civilization 
above every other people : the most famous lang^uage 
of the third family was spoken by a nation (that of 
ancient Egypt) in which we have shown that the 
same type was blended with one of a much lower 
character : and samed and profane history, combined 
with monuments and other evidences, elucidate Ihie 
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originations of these three remarkable fEtmilies of 
language. 

If every people always retained the original dia- 
racter of its language, we might most reasonably infer 
that all races distinguished by monosyllabic languages 
are of earlier origin than any of those whose lan- 
guages are agglutinate ; and that all those races whose 
languages are agglutinate are of earlier origin than 
those whose languages are dftialgamate. But as they 
do not always retain that character, much caution 
should be exercised in drawing such inferences. It 
is, however, a most remarkable fact, that the amalga- 
mate languages are wholly confined to races purely 
or predominantly of the Caucasian variety, except 
in instances in which persons of other races are 
known to have adopted such languages. We might 
suppose that all mankind were originally of the 
highest type ; and that, during the progress of 
speech from the monosyllabic to the amalgamate, 
some families orjtribes branched off from the main 
stock, and degenerated by physical and other causes : 
but we have shown, in another chapter, that physical 
facts are strongly opposed to such a hypothesis. 

Idmitily or similarity in the lang^g^s of two or 
more peoples in different countries, when their phy- 
sical characteristics are the same or similar, obviously 
affords a strong presumptive evidence that they have 
originated &om a common stock. But identity or 
similarity in the languages of two or more ph3imoally- 
distinct races inhabiting the same country indicates 
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that one has im^sed its language upon the other or 
others. Thus, for instance, the Arab settlers in 
Egypt gradually imposed their language upon the 
Copts. 

Difference of the essential characters in the lan- 
guages of two or more peoples in different countries, 
when their physieal characteristics are the same or 
similar, affords no evidence of their having originated 
from different stocks, bu|||^ attributable to an inter- 
mixture of some of them with foreigners whose lan- 
guage or languages they have adopted, or modified, 
or remodelled, and enriched with new words. Thus, 
lang^ges essentially different from those of Nigritia 
are spoken by Negroes who have mixed with Euro- 
peans ; English being spoken by the Negroes of the 
Bepublic of Liberia, as weU as by those of the United 
States of America ; and French by those of Hay ti. 

A mixed language obtaining in one coimtry indi- 
cates a mixture of races ; and the grammar of that 
language, by its being unmixed or mixed, is an index 
to the number or power of one race in comparison 
with the other at the period of tho^formation of the 
mixed language ; a great superiority of number or 
power in the intruding race being necessary to enable 
them to abolish altogether, or even partially, the 
grammar of the race among whom they have settled, 
though they easily and necessarily introduce a mul- 
titude of new words. Teutonic tribes changed the 
grammar of the Latin in forming the Spanish, Por- 
tuguese, Italian, Wallachian, and French, languages : 
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but the language of England, though made Teutonic 
in grammar by the Saxon invaders, has retained this 
grammatical character in spite of the Norman con- 
quest. 

It is in those cases with respect to which both 
history and monuments are silent, that comparative 
philology affords the most valuable illustrations ; and 
we shall therefore now employ it as a test of the cor- 
rectness of the opinions wh^h wo have advanced con- 
cerning the originations of the principal varieties of 
mankind. 

In the passages of the Bible in which we are told, 
according to our authorized version, that “ the whole 
earth was of one language, and of one speech,” imtil 
the Dispersion from Babel, and that “ the Lord did 
there confound the language of all the earth,” we 
believe that the word rendered “earth” means, as it 
does in many other instances, “ land,” or “ region,” 
and applies only to the part occupied by the descend- 
ants of Adam', through Noah. We think that this 
will bo evinced to the satisfaction of an imprejudiced 
mind by facts i^he mentioned in the course of the 
following observations, though the fact of the Dis- 
persion itself is one without which "the originations 
of the languages of almost all the nations famous in 
antiqmty can hardly be explained. ’ 

All competent judges agree as to two points, which 
are, indeed, indisputable ; that the Semitic languages 
compose a distinct family, very closely united among 
themselves ; and that the Iranian lang^ges compose 
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another distinct family, though not so closely united. 
But many of the most accomplished scholars of the 
present age, among whom Bunsen and Max MiiUer 
hold prominent places, maintain that all the lan- 
guages of thS world have most probably originated 
from one ; and hence they argue that all mankind 
have descended from a single pair. Others hold, 
with ourselves, that the Semitic languages cannot 
with any. just reason b^ supposed to bo derived, 
through the medium of any other language or lan- 
guages, from a rude primeval form of speech: and 
further, that the Iranian languages cannot be de- 
rived from the Turanian, nor the Turanian from a 
still earlier language, such as the ancient Chinese. 

The opinion of the latter party, so far as it relates 
only to the Semitic languages, obviously favours the 
belief in the existence of Pre- Adamites : and as re- 
lating to other languages, it has been urged in con- 
firmation of the hypothesis that man is of many 
independent origins. One of the latest of the writers 
who have advocated this view of the origins pf lan- 
guages, M. Ernest Renan, after ha^jpg adduced and 
reviewed the opinions of many distinguished scholars, 
in his “ IlistoiA G6n<5ralc et Systeme Compart dcs 
Langues Sfemitiques” (p. 475), states in the follow- 
ing mannerthe principal ethnological conclusions to 
which his studies of comparative philology, aided by 
history, have led him : — 

“ La philologie compar^e, aidee par Aistoire, 
arrive, non pas certes & rdsoudre, mais h circonscrire 
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le probldme des origines de I’espSce hunuiine. Elle 
^tablit avec une entidre certitude I’unit^ de la grande 
race mdo-europ4enne ; or cette race 4tant ^videm- 
ment destin^e d, s’assimiler toutes les autres, avoir 
^tabli l*unit4 de la race indo-europ4cnne, ce sera, aux 
yeux de I’avenir, avoir 4tabli I’unit^ du genre hu- 
main. — Elle rattacbe d’une maniere tr^s-vraisembla- 
ble d la race indo-europ4enne la race s^mitique, 
inseparable dc la premiere »dans I’bistoire de la civi- 
lisation. — ^EUe permet de rapporter 4 la mSme famillc 
les races cbamites et couscbites, et arrive ainsi e 
montrer comme possible Tunite dc toutes les races 
qui ont fonde la civilisation dans l*ouest de I’Asie, 
dans I’Europe, dans lo nord et Test de I’Afrique. — 
Elle fixe avec une vraisemblanco presque ^gale k la 
certitude le point de depart de la race arienne dans 
I’Hindoxikouscb ou le Belourtag, et elle rattacbe 
volontiers i ce meme point le berceau de la race 
semitique. — Elle repugne i en faire autant pour la 
race cbinoise, et surtout pour les races inferieurcs 
qui Aurent former la premiere couebe de la popula- 
tion du globe.-^lle etablit d’une maniere approxi- 
mative I’ordre cbroiiologique selon lequel ces races 
diverses sont entries dans rbi8toire,*et la date rela- 
tivement modeme de Tapparition des races civilis4es. 
— ^Enfin, elle attend sur tous ces points des lumieres 
nouvelles de I’^tude encore si peu avanc^e des idiomes 
de centrale et de I’Afrique, prSte & renoncer 

devant les faits d toute bypothese pr4con9ue, et per- 
suad4e que, dans I’etat actuel de la scimice, tout sys- 
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t^me ne peut Stre que provisoire, si Ton compare le 
peu que Ton salt & la masse ^norme de ce qu’il est 
encore possible de savoir.” 

It is particularly remarkable that the statement 
which we have here quoted, in assigning a higher 
antiquity to the barbarous than to the civilized races, 
as well as in several other points, agrees with infer- 
ences drawn by Baron Bunsen and others from their 
" opinion that all languages are connected by unity of 
origin ; though M. Henan’s opinion of languages 
(which is urged with much learning, but not always 
with sound criticism,) is decidedly opposed to the 
notion of their being all thus connected. On both 
•of these opinions we must offer some observations ; 
but more particularly on the former of them, for two 
reasons : first, because it has often been urged in 
support of the tenet that all mankind are of one 
origin, though obviously consistent -with , the theory 
of their production by several successive creations: 
secondly, because we hold it to be correct as to the 
doctrine that monosyllabic lai\guages preceded agglu- 
tinate, and that' agglutinate languagH preceded amal- 
gamate. This we shall do chiefly in the form of an 
examination of the facts and arguments adduced by 
•Bimsen in his “ Outlines,” as far as they afiect the 
main question discussed in the present work : and 
first we shall exhibit his classification of languages 
(founded upon his own and others’ researches), and 
the manner in which he holds them to be traceable 
to one common origin. 


14 
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The languages of the “ Semitic stock ” compose a 
group which,* with the Egyptian, a language but 
partially belonging to that stock, Bunsen thus ar- 
ranges : — 

“ A. Chamitiam, or Ante-historical Semitism : the 
Chamitic deposit in Egypt ; its daughter, the De- 
motic Egyptian ; and the Coptic, its end. 

“ B. The Chaldee : first, the original Babylonian, or 
the ancient sacred langpuagc of Babylonia and mother 
of historical Semitism ; secondly, the Chaldee of Ba- 
bylonia and Mesopotamia, or the most ancient North 
Semitic stock ; thirdly, its latest phasis, the Jewish 
and Christian Chaldee in the book of Daniel and tho 
Targum, and in the Christian Chaldee or the Syrian 
(Aramsean). 

“ C. The Arabic^ or South Semitic stock, in its two 
branches : the Himyaric,'with its Abyssinian deposit ; 
and the language of Northern Arabia, with the Ama- 
lekite [?] dialect of the Sinaitic inscriptions. 

“D. The Hehrew, or the language of the Bible 
from the Mosaic records to the age of the Maccabees, 
with its dialect, 4he Canaanite langu^e (Phoenician 
and Carthaginian). It forms the younger branch of 
the North Semitic stock.” (Vol. i. pp. 183 and 184.) 

Here, at the outset; we feel compelled to differ 
from Baron Bimsen, not only with respect to the 
Egyptian language, as we have before shown, but 
also with respect to the relation of all the principal 
dialects of this stock ; for we regard them as standing 
to each other in the relation of mters ; that is to say, 
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as deriving their common elements from one parent 
or prototype, and severed, nearly simultaneously, in 
consequence of the Dispersion from Babel. And wo 
mtist further observe, that the language which Bun- 
sen calls “ the original Babylonian” appears to have 
originated in Asst/ria, and is found to have been pre- 
ceded in the kingdom of Babylonia by a language of 
a kind analogous to the Turanian : we therefore term 
it the -4ssyr(?-Babylonian.” 

Of the “Iranian stock,” Bunsen says, “Eight 
more or loss extensive historical families or single 
nations have been ascertained to constitute one great 
Asiatic-Europcan stock, of which even the remotest 
members speak original languages, more intimately 
connected with each other than with any third 
tongue, or family of tongues, in the world. We have 
called this stock the Iranian, according to a termino- 
logy which recommends itself by many advantages. 
[In terming it also “ Japhetic,” we must express our 
belief that several of its members, though modilied 
and developed by Japhethites, originated, as distinct 
languages, in Pre- Adamite times, or, at least, before 
the I^oachian Deluge ; holding this event to hove 
taken place about the period to which it is referred 
by the Septuagint-chronology, whereas Bunsen refers 
it to a period about seven thousand years earlier.] 

“ The first great branch of this stock are the Celts, 
once spread over Asia Minor (Galatia), Spain, France, 
Belgium, Helvetia, a great part of Germany, and 
throughout the British Isles : it lives still in the 
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Kymric (of which the Bas Breton is a corrupted 
form), as the langfuage of Wales, and in two cognate 
forms, the Gaelic and the Erse, as the native tongue 
of the Highlands of Scotland, and of the whole of 
Ireland. This family we consider as representing the 
most ancient formation of the whole stock. . . . 

“ The second branch is the Thracian or Illyrian^ 
once spread on the Dnieper, the Hellespont, and in 
Asia Minor, in which countries it was followed, and 
partly supplanted, by the Pelasgian, or ante-historical 
formation of the Hellenic. [But the comparative 
antiquity of the Pelasgic language is extremely un- 
certain, as wo know very little of its character. Ac- 
cording to Herodotus (lib. i. cap. 67), the inference 
to be drawn from the general speech of the Pelasgi 
of his time is that the Pelasgic was “ a barbarous lan- 
guage and Mr. Grote (in a note in vol. ii. p. 356 
of his “ History of Greece”) afRians that “ we have no 
means of deciding whether the language of the Pe- 
lasgians differed from the Greek as Latin or as Phoe- 
nician.”] . . . The languages of the Epirots 

and Macedonians belong to this family, which is 
now represented in those coimtries by the Skipe- 
tarian, the language of the Albanians or Amauts. 

“ The third is the Armenian, the language spoken 
during the historical age in the country which, ac- 
cording to the most ancient traditions of the Semites, 
was ^e cradle of mankind, and again the primeval 
seat of man after the deluge of Noah. 

“ The fourth formation we propose to call the 
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Arian, or the Iranian stock as presented in Iran 
Proper. Here we must estabUsh. two great subdivi- 
sions. The one comprises the nations of Iran Proper, 
or the Arian stock, the languages of Media and Persia. 
Its most primitive representative is the Zend. We 
designate by this name both the langimge of the 
most ancient cuneiform inscriptions (or Persian in- 
scriptions in Assyrian characters) of the sixth and 
fifth century b.c., and that of the ancient parts of 
the Zend-Avesta, or the sacred books of the Parsees, 
as explained by Burnouf and Lassen. Wo take the 
one as the latest specimen of the western dialect of 
the ailcient Persian and Median (for the two nations 
had one tongue), in its evanescent state, as a dead 
language; the other as an ancient specimen of its 
eastern dialect, preserved for ages by tradition, «md 
therefore not quite pure in its vocalism, but most 
complete in its system of forms. The younger repre- 
sentatives of the Persian language are the Pehlevi 
(the language of the Sassanians) and the Pazend, the 
mother of the present, or modem Persian tongue, 
which is represented in its purity by Ferdusi, about 
the year 1000 [of our era]. The Pushtu, or language 
of the Afghans, belongs tp the same branch. The 
second subdivision embraces the Arian languages of 
India, represented by the Sanskrit and its daughters. 

“ The JiJth branch is the Sellenico-ltalic, or the 
Greek and Roman, and all the Italic languages, with 
the doubtful exception of the Etruscan, which at all 
events was a mixed language, having a groundwork 
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kindred to Greek and Latin, with a great barbarian 
admixture. Under Itidic tongues wo understand the 
languages of Italy Proper, south of the Apennines 
[or Alps P], and of the Italic Isles. 

The sixth branch is that of the Slavonic nations 
in their two great branches ; the eastern, comprising 
the old Slavonic of the Bible and of Nestor, the Rus- 
sian, Servian, Croatic, andWendic; and the western, 
the languages of the Tschekhs (Bohemians) Slovacs, 
Poles, and Servians [?]. Those languages, once pre- 
valent in the north of Germany, are now spoken from 
the Adriatic to the Dnieper. In the ancient world, 
this great, powerful, and much-divided family is 
represented by the Sauromatm of the Greeks, or the 
Sarmatcc of the Romans, a nation living on the Don 
and near the Caspian Sea. * . . 

“ The seventh, nearly allied to this and the next 
branch, that of the Lithuanian tribes, among which 
the ancient Prussian represents the most perfect 
form, is in some points nearer to the Sanskrit than 
any other existing tongue. 

last but not least, the Teutonic nations in 
their two families, the Scandinavian and the German. 
The first has preserved its most ancient form in the 
Icelandic ; the Swedish and Danish are the modem 
daughters of the old Norse language of Scandinavia. 
The second is the German, now the language of the 
whole of Germany, and almost the whole of Switzer- 
land. Its northern or Saxon form has received a 
peculiar individuality in the Flemish and Dutch 
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tongues, and, .by the emigrations which took place 
in the fifth century of our era, has become (mixed 
with French words since the Norman conquest) the 
prevalent and leading language of tho British Isles, 
and is becoming now, by the emigrations which 
began in the seventeenth century, and a^ still con- 
tinuing, that of the northern continent of America. 
The southern German tribes have successively formed, 
with a greater or less infusion of words into the Latin 
groundwork, the Italian, French, and Spanish lan- 
guages.” (Vol. ii. pp. 6-9.) 

Respecting the “Turanian stock” of languages, 
Bunsen quotes the following observations of Professor 
Max Muller : 

“ Tho very absence of that close family likeness 
which holds tho Semiti* and Arian [or Iranian] lan- 
guages together seems to form a distinguishing mark 
of those nomadic dialects. There is, however, one 
positive principle which pervades the whole Turanian 
speech, from its lowest to its highest manifestations, 
and which cannot be better expressed than by the 
name of ‘ agglutination.’ This principle, which con- 
sists in the mere juxtaposition of material and formal 
elements, may seem so simple and purely mechanical 
as hardly to offer a distinctive attribute on which to 
establish a family of languages ; stUl it forms so 
broad a line of demarcation, that neither in Turkish 
and Finnish, where the Turanian approaches nearest 
to the formative principles of Arian grammar, nor in 
the Tungusio and Tai dialects, where it verges to- 
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wards Chinese simplicity, does it fail to keep &o* 
nomad type distinct from that of family o^. state hm- ' 
guages. There are many ways in which the prin- 
ciple oA agglutination can be applied } and the 
greater or less perfection to which it haabofen Brought 
furnishes the best scale by which the close or .distant 
relationship of Turanian lang^iagcs can be determined. 
There is, however, besides this i^rma}, a material re- 
lationship also between the members of this world- 
wide family ; only that, owing to the very nature of 
these languages, its traces must be sought for in 
radicals only, and not, as in Greek and Sanskrit, in 
derivatives. • 

“ The separation of the Turanian stock took place 
long before the ancestors of Jihe Arian family left 
their common home ; for wherever these Arian colo- 
nists penetrated, in their emigrations from east to 
west, they found the land occupied by the wild descend- 
ants of Tur. Through all periods of history, up to 
the present day, by far the largest share of the earth 
belongs to Tur ; and the countries reclaimed by Shem 
and Japhet, although they mark the high road of 
civilization, and comprehend the stage on which the 
drama of ancient and modem history has been acted, 
are but small portions if compared with the vast ex- 
panse of the empire of the Turanian speech. [These 
remarks should be considered in connexion with the 
account of the migrations of the descendants of Noah, 
in the tenth chapter of Genesis, to which they ob- 
viously relate.] The Arian [or Iranian] and Semitic 
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langiiageta occu|)y but four peninsulas — ^India, Arabia, 
Asia Minor, and Europe : all the rest of the primeval 
continent '.of Asia belongs to the descendants of Tur. 

" The chief branches of the Turanian* stock all 
radiate firom a^common centre ; though they are not, 
like the .members- of the Semitic and Arian families, 
descended from one common parent. T^eir geo- 
graphical distauQe ff^m China seems to indicate the 
successive dates of their original separation ; and the 
different degrees of grammatical perfection to which 
they have each attained may likewise be measured 
by their distance from Chinese monosyllabism. 

/‘There are twd divisions, the Northern and the 
Southern. 

“ The northern division comprehends the Tun- 
gusic, Mongolic, Tatoric, Samoiedic, and Finnic 
branches. 

“ The southern division comprehends the Tai, Ma- 
laic, Bhotlya, and Tamulic branches. 

“ In the northern division the Tungusic and Mon- 
golic, in the southern the Tai and Malaic branches, 
are the nearest neighbours to the Chinese, not only 
in geog^phical position, but also by the low degree 
of their grammatical development. 

“ Next follow the Tataric in a northern, and the 
Bhotiya in a southern direction ; the former spread- 
ing through Asia toward the European peninsula 
and the seats of political civilization, the latter tend- 
ing toward the Indian peninsula, and encircling the 
native land of the Brahmanio Arians. 
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“ The most distant branches of the Turanian stock, 
and therefore probably the first to attain an inde- 
pendent growth, are the Finnic in the north, and the 
Tamulic in the south. The regularity and settled- 
ness of the grammar of these languages bear witness 
to an early literary cultivation; of which in India 
nothing remains but tradition, owing to' Brahmanic 
encroachment, while in the fens of Finland oral tra- 
dition has preserved up to our own time the songs of 
Wainamdinen, and of his sacred home, Kaleyala. 

“ Besides these regular radii of Turanian speech, 
there are still several sporadic clusters of dialects, 
equally belonging to this family, but severed from 
the rest by mountains or deserts. In their seclusion, 
and debarred from the severe attrition which every 
dialect experiences in the intercourse with other lan- 
guages, they have each produced the utmost variety 
of grammatical forms, and revel in a luxuriance of 
verbal distinctions which small and secluded tribes 
alone are able to indulge in. These are the Cauca- 
sian languages, spoken in the impenetrable^ valleys 
of Motmt Caucasus ; the Basque, in the Pyrenees and 
on the very edge of Europe ; and the Samdiedio, in 
the still less accessible Tundras of the North of 
Siberia. 

“ That all these branches of speech on the Asiatic 
continent form a historical unity in themselves and 
as opposed to Semitic and Arian races, is a convic- 
tion which has been gaining strength from year to 
year ; and the connecting links of aeveral branches 
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have now been laid open by the skill of comparative 
philologists. Much, however, remains still to bo 
done before the mutual relation of all those branches 
can be considered as finally settled. A further exten- 
sion of this nomadic falnily of speech has been hinted 
at, not only with regard to America but even to 
Africa. In the former case, the bridge on which the 
seeds of Asiatic dialects could have been carried to 
the New World is clearly indicated by the researches 
of physipal science ; in the latter all is still conjecture, 
except this, that, besides the Semiti^typo of some 
African languages north of the equator, there is 
another grammatical character impressed on African 
idioms, such as the Hottentot, which, by its mecha- 
nical perfection and somewhat artificial complication, 
invites a comparison with the grammatical systeni of 
the descendants of Tur.” (Vol. ii. pp. 17-20.) — 
This last remark confirms the inference drawn from 
physical resemblances, that the Chinese and the Hot- 
tentots are branches of early origination from the Ni- 
gritian stock. The language of Bomii, also, is particu- 
larly remarkable, as bearing considerable resemblance 
to Mongolian dialects, more especially to the Turkish, 
in having affixes to denote th'e cases of its nouns, the 
persons of its verbs, its plurals, and its possessive 
pronotms, and having, like the Coptic, negative 
verbs. Some further particulars respecting African 
languages will be found in future pages of this 
chapter. 

Beferring to the investigations upon which these 
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classifications of the three main stocks of language 
are founded, and in which ho has examined the 
Iranian stock first, then the Semitic, and lastly the 
Turanian, Baron Bunsen makes the following general 
observations : — 

“Adopting the principle of the strictest philo- 
sophical criticism, and the severest method of estab- 
lishing the proofs of physical and historical kindred, 
we examined the languages of the nations of Asia and 
Europe in three groat groups. Starting from the 
analysis of the^ Germanic and the classical languages, 
and examining those families which are incontestibly 
connected with them, we arrived by overwhelming 
evidence at the proof of the immediate unity in blood 
of by far the greater half of the civilized nations of 
the, world. 

“We then examined the languages of another 
great family, second in its importance to the civili- 
zation of mankind only to that first, generally called 
the Indo-Germanic stock, and we laid before our 
readers the documents which self-evidontly establish 
the following facts. First, that the Semitic lan- 
g^ges, commonly so called, form a most closely 
connected family among themselves. Secondly, that 
the Egyptian language, or the tongue of Kham, 
belongs to the same stock, but points, however, 
to a considerably more ancient period of mankind. 
Thirdly, that the cuneiform inscriptions of Baby- 
lonia exhibit to us a language in the transition from 
primordial to historical Semitism. [Here we inter- 
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rupt our extracts to observe, that the evidences upon 
which these remarks are founded seem to us to estab- 
lish the inferences that the earliest known Egyptian 
language and the earliest Semitic, properly so callcrl, 
occupy nearly synchronistic places, and that bo1,h 
intervene chronologically between the prototype and 
the known dialects of the Semitic. But this is not 
what is meant by Bunsen, as will be seen from what 
follows.] 

“ But, at the same time, wc could not help seeing 
from an evidence which is similar in its character to 
that founded upon natural facts, that these two fami- 
lies, as they appear together in the same part of the 
earth, really belong to one and the same stock, and 
that Iranism and Semitism represent only members 
of one and the same family. [This we cannot admit ; 
holding that the Semitic became allied to the Tu- 
ranian only by the adoption of some, perhaps many, 
Turanian roots, and, not improbably, idioms also.] 

“ Now, following the same method, we discovered, 
in the third place, that all the remaining nations of 
Asia and Europe, which are neither Iranians nor 
Semites, form among themselves a third family, 
which is the greatest in extent, and reaches up to 
the most ancient formations. But, moreover, wo 
foimd that this family, which in my Lecture of 1847 
I had ventured to call Turanian, was intimately con- 
nected with the Iranian, and stands to it in a similar 
position as Khomitism to Semitism. It is primitive 
Iranism, one-sidedly and wildly modified and par- 
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ticularized. [Here we object to the inference that 
Khamitifun is primitive Semitism ; admitting only 
that the Egyptian language contains elements of the 
Semitic derived from the pi’ototype of tliis latter, and 
holding that the Semitic elements found in other 
Ilamitic languages are in like manner exotic.] 

“ Thus we arrived at two great historical facts : 
first, that the four great families of the historical 
times, reduce themselves to two, the Iranians and 
the Semites ; the one having its primordial roots [or 
rather many of them] in .Turanism, and the other in 
Khamitism ; secondly, that by a more close and me- 
thodical investigation both prove to be originally, 
and, therefore, physically cognate among each other ; 
or, in other words, that, as far as the organic lan- 
g^iages of Asia and ETirope axe concerned, the human 
race is of one kindred,' of one descent. [We shall 
have to ofier some remarks on this inference in future 
pages.] 

“ Now the question arises, if those two great fami- 
lies are thus united, is not Jtheir unity represented by 
some positive primitive formation ? All the facts 
hitherto examined lead us to assmne, that this for- 
mation must have differed from even the most ancient 
historical Turanism, or Khamitism, in a sinailar man- 
ner as inorganic nature differs from the first organic 
formations. 

“ Those strata of organic structure are, therefore, 
necessarily underlaid by an inorganic, or as it were 
crystalline language, which according to all proba- 
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bilitics is preserved in the ancient Chinese, on which 
the Turanian formations are bordering intornally, as « 
they do geographically. This development requires 
a period of time which may appear very long accord- 
ing to the traditional ideas of the extent of human 
history ; but, in fact, is very short and recent if wo 
look back upon the history of the earth and of her 
lower productions.” (Vol. ii. pp. 3-5.) 

Pursuing the same course of reasoning, Baron 
Bunsen says, in a later portion of his work, 

“ Our historical researches respecting language 
have led us to facts which seemed to oblige us to 
assume the common historical origin of the groat 
families into which we fovmd the nations of Asia and 
Europe to coalesce. The four families of Turanians 
and Iranians, of Ehamites and Shemites, reduced 
themselves to two, and these again possessed such 
mutual material affinities as can neither bo explained 
as accidental nor as being so by a natural external 
necessity, but they must be historical, and therefore 
imply a common descent., 

“The philosophical inquiry showed us that the 
monosyllabic or particle language on which the most 
ancient of these formations border, both the Turanian 
in the East and the Khamitic in the West, is the 
formation which must be supposed theoretically to 
have preceded the organic or formative language. 
Every word was a sentence 'before it could become 
a specific part of speech ; and either every language 
separately must once have been like the Chinese, or 
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the Chinese itself is the wreck of that primitive idiom 
, from which all the organic (or Noachian) langnages 
have physically descended, each representing a phasis 
of development. Such a phasis itself would, under 
the latter supposition, bo a necessary element in the 
evolutions of the idea in time, a link in an uninter- 
rupted chain of development.” (Vol. ii. p. 99.) 

That forms of speech of the same kind as the an- 
cient Chinese preceded the agglutinate languages, we 
are fully persuaded ; and now we must proceed to 
consider whether the former may not have been pre- 
ceded by languages yet more simple. This is a point 
which cannot at present, and which perhaps never 
will, be certainly established ; but we have strong 
reason to think that it was the case. The ancient 
Chinese language, simple as it is, appears to us to be 
too conventional and systematic to have originated, 
as the first form of speech, from a people living in a 
state of nature ; and the facts of its being composed 
of a small number of monosyllabic words (said to be 
only four hundred and fifty), and varying the senses 
of these words by two, three, or four differences of 
tone, or accent, suggest that it may be reasonably 
supposed to have been preceded by languages com- 
mencing with almost inarticulate sounds. Kow it is 
very remarkable that a language of the rudest con- 
ceivable kind appears to obtain in the present day ; 
and it is also remarkable, as agreeing with our opinion 
of the successive productions of the varieties of man, 
that it obtains among a secluded race whom we have 
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mentioned os very nearly resembling the Nigritians 
in features and in complexion and in having short . 
woolly hair. Dr. Pickering, in his valuable work 
entitled “The Haces of Man” (Bohn’s oditiuii, p. 
305), quotes an account of this “ so-called Original 
People,*’ of the Malayan Peninsula, “ from a printed 
sheet obtained at Singapore,” “ derived partly from 
the Malays and partly from people of neighbouring 
tribes,” in which it is stated that “ their language is 
not understood by any one ; they lisp their words, 
the sound of which is like the noise of birds, and 
their utterance is very indistinct.” He remarks that 
“ what is stated of their language is the more worthy 
of note when it is considered that the dialects of the 
neighbouring and closely-related tribes belong to the 
Malay class,” whose language, we have before men- 
tioned, is one of those dialects of the Turanian stock 
least advanced beyond the stage of Chinese simpli- 
city ; and he adds that in the condition of “ the 
Wild People of Borneo,” who are described as 
“ living absolutely in a state of nature,” “ treated by 
the Dayaks as wild beasts,” “ building no habitations 
of any kind, and eating nothing but fruits, snakes, 
and monkeys,” yet procuring excellent iron, and 
making blades sought after by every Dayuk, “ it 
seems questionable whether a language of words is 
really needed.” (See Note 9.) 

Without supposing a very rude commencement, 
and a very slow development of the languages of the 
drst separate branches of mankind, we can hardly 

15 
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account for the g^reat variety, combined with a kind 
of general family-likeness, found to subsist in almost 
all the lang^ges of barbarous and semi-barbarous 
races with which we are acquainted, unless we adopt 
the theory that those races originated from several 
different pairs in different regions, and that the ana- 
logies in their languages have resulted partly from a 
kind of common instinct and partly from intermix- 
ture. But in supposing that the first form of speech 
was of an extremely rude kind, corresponding to an 
extreme simplicity and paucity of thoughts, we do 
not entertain the opinion that the primeval man was 
essentially inferior in nature to his descendants, and 
that he thus in some degree resembled the most intel- 
ligent of the brutes ; for we regard the first of our 
species, like the more advanced of his progeny, as 
endowed with a faculty of speech proportioned to his 
necessities. Our admiration must increase as we 
consider languages of higher and higher degrees of 
excellence ; but the rudest conceivable kind of speech 
is marvellous enough to exalt the nature of man im- 
measurably above that of the brute creation, and a 
language adequate to the wants of a people is to that 
people a perfect language. It seems, then, that we 
should find the character of the first form of speech 
most nearly represented by the rudest language 
spoken by a people in a state of nature : not 
by the ancient Chinese language, which was 
adapted to the wants of a nation considerably ad- 
vanced in civilization, even without the principle of 
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agglutination, which we find to have been adopted 
in its modem dialects. 

Hence it appears to us to be most probable that 
the agglutinate languages were preceded by forms 
of speech of the same hind as the ancient Chinese ; 
and these by a yet more simple kind, which (as such 
a language is found to belong to a people who seem 
to be evidently a very early ofishoot from the Ni- 
gritian stock) may be probably inferred to be of 
African origin, and, by reason of its excessive rude- 
ness, to bo of the primeval class. An additional 
argument for this inference will bo found in a state- 
ment some pages later, respecting the languages of 
the various races resembling the Nigritians in fea- 
tures or in complexion, or in both of these character- 
istics, in many of the islands between the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans. 

It does not necessarily follow that those parts of 
the globe in which we now find languages of the 
supposed earliest kind were the first seats of the 
human race. Bunsen, arguing that the ancient 
Chinese is probably the primeval form of speech, 
observes, that “colonists may either preserve the 
ancient form, or become the instmments of a great 
change. The early languages of Northern Asia, 
which, according to Chinese tradition, is the land of 
their earliest recollections, [or rather the land from 
which their country — ^previously occupied by barbar- 
ous tribes— *-was invaded by the race that established 
there the first dynasty of their kings] may have been 
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preserved by the colonists who formed the Chines© 
empire, while Thibet and Mongolia developed the 
inorganic language into organic structures.*' (Vol. 
ii. p. 102.) And in like manner, we may suppose 
that emigrants from I^igritia, scattering themselves 
throughout the Malayan region, retained a form of 
speech of the earliest kind, while the parent stock, 
remaining together, naturally improved and deve- 
loped their language. Physical indications of rela- 
tionship, which, in the absence of history, are our 
surest guides in the application of comparative philo- 
logy to the illustration of ethnology, lead us to this 
inference. 

Having now reached the highest point to which 
these philological investigations can ascend, let us 
pause to consider whether their necessary conse- 
quences agree, or disagr^, with Sacred History. 

If we regard Adam as the first of all mankind, this 
general view of the origin and development of lan- 
guage, supposing it to be admitted, obliges us to 
reduce a great part of the history of the book of Ge- 
nesis to the category of faulty and vague traditions, 
as we have before observed. It has induced Baron 
Bunsen to assert, “ that a concmrence of facts and of 
traditions demand for the Hoachian period aboftt ten 
millennia before our era, and for the beginning of our 
race," which he evidently commences with Adam, 
“ another ton thousand years, or very little more” 
(Vol. ii. p. 12) : and though this vast period of 
about twenty thousand years may be considerably 
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reduced by refusing our assent to his derivation of 
the Semitic languages from the Egyptian, still there 
will remain, according to his estimate, about ten 
thousand years to set against the few antediluvian 
generations in the Bible. 

liTow we will not insist upon the probable correct- 
ness of this estimate, when thus reduced ; yet we 
cannot make such a further reduction as would much 
lessen the difficulty arising, in the present case, from 
the small number of the generations that intervened 
between Adam and Noah, even on the supposition 
(which we think reasonable) that females are omitted 
in the line of Noah’s ancestors. For it is a necessary 
consequence of the theory under examination that 
the full growth and development of the Turanian 
class of languages, requiring a very long succession 
of ages, must have preceded the origination of the 
ancient Egyptian, which can be traced, on monu- 
ments, up to a time not more than about three cen- 
turies later than the earliest date assignable to the 
Dispersion from Babel, consistently with belief in the 
historical truth of the book of Genesis. We say that 
this is a necessary consequence of the theory imdcr 
examination, because the ancient Egyptian language 
exhibits a manifest improvement on what is termed 
Turanism ; occupying an intermediate place, as to its 
vocabulary and grammar, between a language of a kind 
resembling the Turanian (with elements of Iranian) on 
the one side and the Semitic languages on the other. 

But if we have correctly rendered those passages 
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in the Bible which we regard as indications of the 
existence of Fre- Adamites, then the history of man- 
kind as far as it is exhibited in the Scriptures, and 
the history of lang^ge as far as we are able to elicit 
it by the strictest and surest methods of critical in- 
vestigation, not only agree, but signally confirm each 
other. In order to show this more plainly, we will 
now retrace our steps, and consider the principal 
phases of speech from the monosyllabic (which claims 
to be regarded as the earliest of all) down to the two 
most perfect classes. 

It is our opinion, as we have already stated, that 
the first form of speech was of an extremely rudo 
kind, commencing with almost-inarticulate sounds : 
and the natural progress of every language we believe 
to have been one from confusion and incongruity, 
which necessarily occasioned division into difibrent 
dialects, like varieties of a species ; these, in process 
of time, becoming more or less modified, and gene- 
rally simplified in structure, by foreign influences. 

But let us once more consider the peculiar nature 
of the ancient Chinese language, and its asserted 
claim to be regarded as the earliest form of speech. 

** If language,’* says Bunsen, “ exhibit a principle 
of development by a gradual increase of the sensi- 
bility of the' single words in reference to tfie whole 
of the sentence, and by conglomerations or compo- 
sitions arising out of this sensibility, such a develop- 
ment points to, rather than excludes, a state of lan- 
guage where there was no such sensibility at all, not 
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oven. BO far as to give, by the unity of accent, a cer- 
tain organic union to two rigidly separate words into 
one. Such an insensibility then would be normal, 
primitive, not a consequence of decayed organization. 
Do not the phenomena of the old Chinese look very 
much like such a formation P and as no less than a 
third part ,of mankind speaks in tongues of this 
nature, will it not be worth our while to consider 
well its original and peculiar character before wo 
pronounce for or against the genealogical unity of 
the human race ? We must, at all events, allow that 
the phenomena present no difficulty in assuming that 
a given inorganic language may have passed through 
such a state as the old Chinese represents compared 
with the modern. On the contrary, the Chinese 
phenomenology confirms the supposition that the law 
of secondary formation in language is universal. The 
process of dissolution, which prepared in the Chinese 
the very first germ of development and the approach 
to organic language, is one and the same with that 
observable and traceable in all other languages.” 
(Vol. ii. p. Again, speaking of “that great 

monument of inorganic structure, the Chinese,” ho 
says, “ We have already intimated, that it may bo 
joined on to the other families of human speech, by 
the least developed Turanian. There is no scientific 
proof that it cannot : the law of analogy says, it 
must ; philological and philosophical arguments com- 
bine to show the method of verifying the fact.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 119.) And again, “The study of the 
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Tibetan or Bhottya language, and that of tho Bur- 
mese, offers the nearest link between the Chinese and 
the more recent formations ; but even a comparison 
with Sanskrit roots is indicated by our method. For 
it is tho characteristic of the noblest languages and 
nations that they preserre most of the ancient heir- 
looms of humanity, remodelling and imiversalizing it 
at tho same time with productive originality.” (VoL 
ii. p. 120.) 

Thus from the ancient Chinese to the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages, we may trace distinct stages of im- 
provement, which we regard as correspondmg to 
stages of mental and social advancement : and if the 
first of mankind enjoyed a condition like that of 
Adam, we could hardly attribute to him a form of 
speech less perfect than that which Bunsen supposes 
to have been the parent of all other languages. But 
facts, in our opinion, point to a condition of primeval 
humanity much less enlightened than that of Adam ; 
a condition in which a language like the ancient 
Chinese would have been beyond the wants of man, 
and therofoTO unnatural. 

m 

Certain scattered and isolated tribes of Kegroes, 
and of races very nearly allied to tho Negroes, living 
almost, if not absolutely, in a state of nature, appear 
to be the rudest of all mankind in their forms of 
speech. The ancient language of an outlying and 
isolated portion of tho Mongolian variety, namdy, 
the Chinese, is, as we have before observed, adapted 
to tho wants of a nation considerably advanced in 
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civilization, but is of a more simple kind than ore 
the languages of the rest of that variety ; so, too, 
though ii^ a less degree, are the modem spoken 
dialects of the Chinese. And the langpiages of an 
isolated branch of the Indo-European stock, far 
removed from the place of origin, namely, the Celts, 
are, according to those whom we esteem the best 
judges, more ancient than the other languages of the 
same stock. Supposing, then, that the Negro race 
orig^ated in Africa, we might, &om analogy, rea- 
sonably expect to find their modem languages in 
that region to be more advanced than the form of 
speech which the ancient Chinese (that most exclusive 
nation) either originated or inherited and preserved : 
and this is the case. 

The African languages are known to us chiefly 
through the recent researches of the Rev. S. W. 
KoeUe and other missionarien: as yet, very incom- 
pletely ; but sufficiently for our forming a correct 
opinion of their principal characteristics. They are 
generally of the agglutinate kind ; and though most 
of them display great richness in the modifications of 
the significations of the verbs by means of prefixes or 
affixes (either in a manner somewhat like the Arabic 
or in a manner nearly resembling the Turkish), in 
other respects they exhibit a striking backwardness 
and poverty, expressing many of the most simple 
ideas by circumlocutions. They consist of numerous 
distinct groups ; most of which, however, are per- 
vaded by a general family-likeness ; and of those that 
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are knovm to us, all that are spoken by the trm 
Neffroea, together with several others, are entirely 
aHm from, the Semitic : but in the languages of coun- 
tries on the east and north of the central region, in 
which countries the Negro typo is modified by Gm- 
casian traits, we find an admixture of Semitic elements, 
distinguishing them from those branches of the main 
African stock to which they are chiefly allied. The 
Ethiopia and the Punic, the latter a dialect of Phoe- 
nician, both of them Semitic in the strict sense of 
the term, were certainly spoken by races predomi- 
nantly of the Caucasian variety ; like as are now the 
Arabic dialects that have for many centuries obtained 
in Egypt and throughout the northernmost tract ex- 
tending thence to the furthest limits of Morocco. 
The language of Bomu, and its resemblance to Mon- 
golian dialects, we have noticed on a former occasion ; 
and we have also remKrked upon the linguistic as well 
as physical resemblances observable between Mongo- 
lian tribes and the Hottentots. (See pa^ 219.) 

Baron Bunsen, remarking upon the African lan- 
guages, and holding them all to be tiltimately referri- 
ble to an Asiatic origin, says, “ There evidently has 
been a southern as well as a northern immigration.” 
But for the supposition of a southern immigration, 
as a way of accoimting for the prevalence of Non- 
Semitio langfuages in Africa, we can see no valid 
reason. He then adds, ** The northern was certainly 
Semitic. The primitive state of Chamism, exhibiting 
the germ both of Sexniticism [or Semitism] and of 
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Jjanism, is left behind in both the northern and 
southern African formations. This development of 
theirs, however, does not run in the Semitic line. 
In the historical Semitic formations, the copula is 
constantly expressed by the pronominal form (Ae), 
whereas the Iranian possess the more abstract, and 
therefore more advanced verbal form (fo be). In this 
decisive characteristic most African tongues agree 
with the Iranian [which (for reasons hereafter to be 
stated) we derive from Turanian dialects that received 
mail^ elements found in Iranian from Africa] ; as they 
do in the whole system of conjugation in opposition to 
the Semitic conjugation, as explained above. As the 
American, and, in a certain manner, all Turanian 
languages, are distinguished by their system of incor- 
poration, and particularly by the agglutination of 
words, together with that of post-position ; so these 
African idioms bear the type of prefixes, and indicate 
the congruence, or grammatical position, of the parts 
of speech by changes in the initials of the words.” 
(Vol. ii. pp. 116-118.) 

In the foregoing extract the diflferenco of most 
African languages from the Semitic is somewhat 
exaggerated ; though it is, in truth, very great. It 
cannot be said with propriety that, ** in the historical 
Semitic formations, the copiila is constantly expressed 
by the pronominal form (he)'* In those formations, 
the copula is generally understood, not expressed': 
except in the technical phraseology of logic, the pro- 
nominal form is an emphatic mode of expressing it ; 
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or, to speak more correctly, the pronoun is in this 
case a substitute for the preceding noun, and the 
copula is still understood. But sometimes th^ ex- 
press it in the same manner as the Iranian : in the 
Arabic, for instance, it is not unfrequently expressed 
by the abstract verb A;dna, divested of all signification 
of time, as well as by kdinun, the pairticipial form 
of that verb. We should therefore say that, with 
respect to the copula, most of the African languages 
differ from the general usage of the Semitic, and 
agree with the Iranian. But though they thtff ex- 
hibit one of the characteristics of the most advanced 
lang^g^, their general backwardness has been es- 
tablished beyond doubt by the researches of Koelle, 
and is well exemplified by one of them, namely the 
Yei, which (as he has stated in his g^rammar of that 
language, page 19,) “ is distinguished by an almost 
entire absence of inflexion.'* We must observe, also, 
that the remark which we have quoted respecting 
“ the whole system of conjugation” in “ most African 
tongues” appears to us to be one requiring modifica- 
tion or explanation. 

The nations and tribes composing the great Jfbn^o- 
Uan family are distinguished by lang^ges in which we 
trace various gradations, from the Chinese, now slightly 
advanced beyond monosyllabic simplicity, to the Turk- 
ish and Finnish, the most developed of the Turanian 
stock, hut not passing beyond the agglutmate stage. 

The MaJdio has been shown to belong to the Tu- 
ranian^ class, and to be one of the Turanian |an- 
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guages nearest in the general character to the Chi- 
nese ; and the languages prevailing throughout the 
whole Malayan region seem generally to belong to 
the same stock. On this point, Bunsen says, "1 
think that Wilhelm von Humboldt established the 
connexion between the Polynesian languages and the 
Malay, or the language of Malacca, Java, and Su- 
matra, and that this Malay language itself bears the 
character of the Turanian languages of Central Asia. 
Whether the Papua languages, spoken' in Australia 
and Kew Guinea, and by the aborigines of Borneo, of 
the peninsula of Malacca, and some small Polynesian 
islands, be a primitive type of the same stock as the 
Malay, which afterwards in many parts superseded 
it, is a point which must be left undecided till we 
obtain from the missionaries a Papua grammar. 
Thus much, however, we know, that it is an earlier 
and very primitive formation, and one which will 
probably prove to have only degenerated.” (Vol. ii. 
p. 114). This last observation, as applying to the 
very remote origin of certain languages, among which 
that of the “so-called Original People” of the Ma- 
layan Peninsula beforo mentioned seems to be in- 
cluded, confirms the opinion which we have expressed 
respecting the origin of the Papuans and Australians 
and similar races. And that opinion is further con- 
firmed by an obvious linguistic connexion found to 
subsist between the Malayo-Polynesians, from Mada- 
gascar eastward, and several tribes of Inter-tropical 
and Southern Afnca ; unless those Afncan tribes, or 
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at least their languages, originated either wholly or 
partly in the region termed that of the Malays. 

With respect to the American race, which we 
regard as a branch of the Mongolian variety, we 
borrow the following important observations from the 
Work of Baron Bunsen. It is not yet proved in 
detail, but it appears highly probable, in conformity 
with our general principles, that the native languages 
of the northern continent of America, comprising 
tribes and nations of very different degrees of civili* 
zation, from the Esquimaux of the polar regions to 
the Aztecs of Mexico, are of one origin, and a scion 
of the Turanian tribe. The similarity in the con- 
formation of the skull renders this affinity highly 
probable. The wonderful analogy in the gramma- 
tical structure of these languages, with each other 
and with the Turanian tongues of Asia, is universally 
admitted ; and we think that the curious and, at first 
sight, startling problem, of the apparent entire diver- 
sity of the lexicographical portion of those American 
languages, by the side of that grammatical affinity, 
win be satisfactorily accoimted for upon a fuller ac- 
quaintance with the roots, and by the application of 
our principle of secondary formations sometimes over- 
laying the ancient stock of roots.” He had written 
thus far in July, 1847 ; since which, the great na- 
tional work published by order of the government of 
the United States of America, on the Indian tribes 
of the territory of that Republic, has afforded to him 
ample confirmations of the opinions above expressed. 
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Referring to that work, ho says, ‘'The linguistic 
data before us, combined with the traditions and cus> 
toms, and, particularly, with the system of pictorial 
or mnemonic writing (first revealed in this work), 
enable me to say, that the Asiatic origin of all these 
tribes is as fully proved as the unity of family among 
themselves. According to our system, the [American] 
Indian languages can only be a deposit of a north Tu- 
ranian idiom. Indeed, in addition to the evidence 
already collected by Prichard, the passage of tribes 
from Siberia (where we also find traces of the same 
pictorial writing), over the northern islands, is placed 
beyond all doubt by the work in question. The 
Mongolian peculiarity of the skull, the type of the 
hunter, the Shamanic excitement which leads, by 
means of fasting and dreams, into a visionary or 
clairvoyant state, and the fundamental religious 
views and symbols (among which the tortoise is not 
to be forgotten, ii. p. 390), bring us back to primitive 
Turanism. As to the languages themselves, there is 
no one peculiarity in them which may not easily be 
explained by our theory of the secondary formation 
and of the consequences of isolation. The unity of 
the grammatical- type was long ago acknowleged, but 
we have now (as I think) the evidence of the mate- 
rial, historical, physical unity. The Indian mind has 
not only worked in one type, but with one material, 
and that a Turanian one.” (Vol. ii. pp. 111-113.) 
— ^The analogy between the predominant supersti- 
tions of the American Indians and the Shamanism 
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of certain Mongolian tribes, here noticed, is similar 
to that which is traced, through the Malayan district, 
between Shamanism and the Fetishism, of the I^^egroes. 

Thus the Nigritian and Mongolian and Malayan 
varieties of man appear to be allied both in their lan- 
guages and their religions, and exhibit the strongest 
evidence of their having existed many ages before 
the origination of the Semitic stock of languages and 
that which we term the Japhetic, or Iranian, or, as 
Professor Max Muller terms it, Arian. 

The origins of these two stocks of language next 
claim our attention, and demand a careful investiga*. 
tion, which we will endeavour to pursue with the aid 
of Professor Muller’s valuable contributions to Baron 
Bimsen’s work. But first wo must observe, that these 
two learned authors appear to have struggled with 
enormous difficulties in the attempt to reconcile some 
of their opinions, expressed in the following extracts, 
with their belief that Adam was the first of mankind ; 
difficulties of so weighty a kind as to have obliged, 
the latter of them, as we have before mentioned, to 

j0i> 

require an interval of some ton thousand years between 
the creation of Adam and the Noachian period. 

Professor Muller says, “We cannot derive Hebrew 
from Sanskrit, or Sanskrit from Hebrew, but we can 
well understand how both may have proceeded from 
one common source. They ar^both channels sup- 
plied from one river, and they carry, though not 
always on their suffaco, floating materials of language 
which challenge comparison, and have already yielded 
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satisfactory results to careful analyzers. It is true, 
if there were any strong arguments against the 
common ori^imof these two channels of speech, the 
coincidences between them, hitherto pointed out, 
would perhaps not suffice to silence them. [To this 
admission we beg to call particular attention.] But, 
unshackled as we are by any contrary evidence, and 
encouraged as we must feel by the success of physi- 
cal research, there is even now sufficient evidence 
with regard to a radical community between Arian 
and Semitic dialects, to enable us to say that their 
common origin is not only possible, but, as far as lin- 
guistic evidence goes, probable ; while to derive the 
Semitic from the Arian, or the Arian from the Semi- 
tic type, may henceforth be declared a grammatical 
impossibility. . . . The Turanian dialects share one 
thing in common, — ^they all represent a state of lan- 
guage before its individualization by the Arian and 
Semitic types. But these Turanian languages cannot 
be considered as standing to each other in the same 
relation as Hebrew and Arabic, Sanskrit and Greek. 
In smaller spheres, similar families, like the Arian or 
S^nitio, can be established within the Turanian king- 
dom. The Tamxilio dialects, for instance, are held 
together by the same close ties of relationship as 
Greek and Latin, Hebrew and Arabic. They neces- 
sitate the admission ^ a common parent, of a long 
continued grammatical concentration preceding their 
gradual dispersioft. The same applies to tjie different 
branches, which have been called Taic, Bhotiya, 

16 
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Malaio, Mongolic, Tungasic, Tataric, and Finnic. 
The languages belonging to each of these branches 
point to so many parent-languages, whence they pro- 
ceeded, and which they represent under different 
aspects. But these branches themselves must be 
viewed as separate in their beginnings, neither of 
them being subordinate to any other, neither of 
them being parent or offepring, but all springing side 
by side from the same soil, though with different 
powers of growth, and under circumstances more or 
less favourable to their grammatical organization. 
Nor can these Turanian stems be considered as stand- 
ing to one another in the same relation as Semitic to 
Arian. The separation of these two dialects and 
their independent g^wth is the result of an indi- 
vidual act, unaccountable in its nature and origin, 
like everything individual, while the separation and 
divergence of the Turanian languages can be ex- 
plained as the result of a gradual, natural, and sipaple 
process, which, out of many things that were possible 
in the mechanical combinations of roots, fixed a cer- 
tain number of real forms which, imder geographical 
and poHtieal influences, became consolidated into 
national idioms. [This is another observation to 
which we desire to call particular attention.] . . . 
Where the differences between the Turanian lan- 
guages cease, the first stamina of the Arian and 
Semitic languages also would be found to converge 
towards the same centre of life. Radicals, applied to 
certain definite but material meanings in common by 
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all Turanian dialects, belong to this primitive era, 
and some of them can even now be proved the com- ' 
mon property of the Turanian, the Semitic, and Arian 
branches.” 

The learned professor afterwards affirms, that “ as 
to the formal elements, or the grammatical growth 
of language, no difficulty exists in considering the 
grammatical system of Sanskrit, the most perfect 
of the Arian dialects, as the natural development of 
Chinese — an admission made even by those who are 
most opposed to the generalizations in the- science of 
languages.” 

Ho then adds, “ These two points, therefore. Com- 
parative Philology has gained I. Nothing necessi- 
tates the admission of different independent begfin- 
nings for the material elements of the Turanian, Se- 
mitic, and Arian branches of speech, — ^nay, it is pos- 
sible even now to point out radicals which, mider 
various changes and disguises, have been current in 
these three branches ever since their first separation. 
— ^II. Nothing necessitates the admission of different 
beginnings for the formal elements of the Turanian, 
Semitic, and Arian branches of speech,— and though 
it is impossible to derive the Arian system of gram- 
mar from the Semitic, or the Semitic from the Tu- 
ranian, we can perfectly imderstand how, either 
through individual influences, or by the wear and 
tear of grammar in its own continuous working, the 
different systems of grammar of Asia and Europe 
may have been produced.” (Vol. i. pp. 4ffe-480.) 
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Now, with respect to the languages which he tenns 
*'Arian’' (that is, tho Japhetic, called by Bunsen 
Iranian,” which we shall have to consider more 
particularly hereafter), we readily concede it to 
be most probable that, commencing with the Celtic, 
the language of Gomer (or the Kymri and other 
tribes), once widely spread through Europe, they 
were produced by gradual transformations of a highly- 
advanced class of Turanian dialects, somewhat after 
the manner in which the Italian and Spanish and 
French languages were formed from the Latin, 
though by far greater changes. 

For the Semitic languages, however, wo must 
claim a perfectly independent origin ; admitting 
only that, in the course of their development, they 
received many Turanian roots, and probably some 
Turanian idioms. The ' most extended chronology 
that can fairly be regarded as reconcileable with 
the Bible wo hold to be very far from what would 
suffice to allow of our entertaining any other opinion 
with respect to these languages;, for if they did 
not originate independently, they must have origi- 
nated from some other highly -advanced form of 
speech, requiring for its growth and development, 
according to the most moderate estimate that we 
can persuade ourselves to adopt, a period very much 
longer than that chronology allows. The state of 
isolation in which Adam and his wife were placed 
clearly indicates their having originated a language, 
or having ^ieceived one by revelation ; and it seems 
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to US most unreasonable to suppose that this was 
such as the primeval language appears to have been 
according to the investigations of Bunsen and Max 
Miillcr. Independently of the obstacle to our hold- 
ing the language of Adam to have been of this kind 
presented by the few antediluvian generations in 
the Bible, or the few generations prior to the time 
when Semitic, properly so called, is known to have 
already originated, even though we make the utmost 
reasonable allowance for the probable omissions of 
females, a strong reason, we think, for our not hold- 
ing it to have been such is the fact of our finding 
that, among all the names occurring in the Biblical 
history of the times before the Flood, there is none 
that does not obviously bear a Semitic stamp. Among 
them, “Tubal-cain” Scoriarum faber'*) may be dis- 
tinguished as presenting o, partial exception : this, how- 
ever, beii|g compounded, after a Non-Semitic manner, 
apparently of a Non-Semitic and a Semitic noun, can 
only be iirged as implying that a Semitic and a Non-Se^ 
mitic language (with the latter of which the wandering 
Cainites may be supposed to have become acquainted) 
eanated before the Flood : certainly not that the lan- 
guage of the early descendants of Adam was of a 
kind different from the Semitic. But as it may be 
objected that these names are perhaps translated 
from more ancient equivalents (though we see little 
• ground for this supposition), we are content to rest 
our opinion respecting the language ,'of Adam upon 
the chronological arg^ument, which we regard as 
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conclusive. We believe that his lang^age, and that 
of his descendants to the time of the Dispersion, 
must have embodied the common elements of the 
several Semitic dialects, in a state of confusedness. 
The near mutual resemblances of all those dialects 
appear to us most imperatively to require this in- 
ference, while the differences of the three main 
branches, the Hebrew and Aramaic and Arabic, 
are such as absolutely forbid our deriving any one 
of them from either of the others. Of this, at least, 
we are convinced, by facts which we shall have to 
mention when we come to treat of the ancient 
Egyptian language, that if the rudiments of the 
Semitic languages did not originate with Adam, no 
reasonable way of accounting for their origin has 
yet been discovered. 

Our next stage brings us to tho period of. the 
Dispersion, and “ the Confusion of Langu^|;e8 and 
it 'appears to us that tho confusion was the cm- 
eequence, not in any manner the came, of the dis- 
persion (agreeably with a rendering of Gen. xi. 9, 
proposed in our second chapter, page 94) ; designed 
to prevent the descendants of Hoah from reuniting. 

The race of Shem spread themselves through 
countries not faivfrom the scene of the dispersion; 
and their languages, , in consequence, became com- 
paratively little varied. Each branch of this race, 
finding it necessory, as is always the case, to reduce 
its language to something like uniformity, may bo 
most rationally supposed to have adopted particular 
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idioms in preference to others, and to have had its 
dialect made to differ further from others of the 
same stock by natural development and by foreign 
influences. Thus we believe the several Semitic dia- 
lects to have originated; and among these must be 
included the dialects of the descendants of Canaan, 
though they were not Shemites ; while, on the other 
hand, the language of the Elamites, the easternmost of 
the Shemite settlements, must be excluded. It is hold 
by some that the descendants of Canaan (like the 
Philistines) came out of Egypt, on the sole ground of 
their being numbered among the descendants of Ham : 
but after a careful consideration of all the circum- 
stances of the case, we are firmly convinced that, 
speaking the same language as the sons of Shem, 
most of them settled soon after the dispersion in the 
land called by their name, and there gradually indi- 
vidualized the dialects of which the Hebrew is one, in a 
great measure by mixing with various tribes mentioned 
in the Bible by the names of “Nephilim,” “ Rephaim,” 
**AnakIm,” “Emim,” “ Zamznmmlm,” “Zuzim,” etc., 
whose genealogies are unrecorded. That some of the 
descendants of Canaan afterwards settled for a time 
in Egypt, we think highly probable: and it can 
hardly be doubted that the Phoenicians dwelt in the 
region of the Erythraean Sea, in Southern Arabia 
and on the Persian Gnlf, at 1 very early period, be- 
fore they finally established themselves in Canaan. The 
latter people we bdieve to have been a Cushite branch 
that had become ingrafted upon the Joktanite stock. 
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The existence of the Hebrew and Ohaldee dialects 
in the time of Jacob is shown in Genesis 'xxxi.' 47 : 
and from what is there said, we think it peifecuy 
clear that the original language of Abraham was 
Chaldee, that is, Aramaic ; and that he adopted, 
when he settled in Canaan, the dialect that is termed 
the Hebrew. Heckoning about seven centuries to 
have elapsed between the dispersion from Babel and 
the arrival of Abraham in Canaan, we have what 
we regard as a sufiBicient length of time for the 
gradual individualization of the Hebrew and the 
Aramaic, partly by means of natural development 
and partly by foreign influences ; and in like man- 
ner, and in about the same period, we may suppose 
the principal dialects of Arabia to have assumed 
their distinct individualities. We know the Hebrew 
language in very early stages: the Arabic, com- 
monly so called, only in its last two stages : we have 
no valid reason, therefore, to regard either of these 
languages as of earlier -orig^ than the other. From 
the fact that the Arabic bears a much g^reater re- 
semblance in its modem stmcture to the Biblical 
Hebrew and the Aramaic than it does in its earliest 
known stage, we might infer it to be the oldest of 
the three : but according to our view of the case, it 
was less exposed to foreign influences than either 
of the others until it^became thus assimilated to 
them. It has, moreover, several characteristics of 

4 

later development ; the most remarkable of which is 
its predominant kind of plural, termed ** the broken 
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plural,” of wlnoh we find no trace in any other 
Semitic dialect except the Ethiopia, though it re- 
mains predominant in modem Arabic ; and it should 
bo observed that the Ethiopia is allowed by all of 
the best Semitic scholars to be a dialect of the 
Southern Arabic, and not of a very ancient origin. 
Tho Biblical Hebrew evidently originated from a 
language more rich in respect of grammatical forms : 
and tho names of “Methii-shelah” and “Methii- 
sha-el,” exhibiting instances of what ’was originally 
a nominative case-ending, indicate that the lang^ge 
of the antediluvian descendants of Adam boro some- 
what of the same relation to the Hebrew of Moses 
and of later ages that tho classical Arabic does to 
the simplified and decayed Arabic of modem times^ 
the contrary of what Bunsen supposes. In the history 
of the transition from the classical to the modem 
Arabic, occasioned by the spreading of the Arabs 
among other races, we see exactly Vrhat we infer to 
have been the history of the transition from the 
prototype of the Semitic to the Biblical Hebrew and 
the known phases of the Aramaic. 

A large portion of the race of Ham, and appa- 
rently the greater portion of the race of Japheth, 
spreadethemselves further than the Shemites and the 
Oanaanites; the former, into Ainca; the latter, 
throughout a great part of Asia and of Europe ; so 
that each became disunited from the other and firOm 
the Shemites : and the differences of their languages 
from the known Semitic type confirm our opinion 
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that they became intermixed, in greater degrees, in 
their adopted countries, with tribes and nations more 
ancient in origin than themselves. The vast exten- 
sion of the race of Japheth, the early separation of 
the race of Ham, the consequent retention of the true 
religion by descendants of Shem alone, and the sub- 
jugation of Canaan by these last, fuliilled the pre- 
diction of Noah (in Gen. ix. 27), which we thus 
render : “ God shall enlarge Japheth ; but shall dwell 
in the tents or Shem ; and Canaan shall be a servant 
to them.” 

Our inference respecting the mixture of the 
Shemites and Japhethites with other races agrees 
with an opinion of Professor Muller, founded solely 
upon his studies of comparative philology. Speaking 
of the “ Arian [or Iranian or Japhetic] and Semitic 
races,” and plainly shdwing that he includes with 
the latter the race of Ham, whose language was 
originally the same as that of Shem, and afterwards 
partially so, he says, “Wherever these two races 
arrive, they find the land occupied by barbarians, 
[but who were these harhariam that must have mul- 
tiplied so largely before the time of Shem, if not 
descendants of Fre- Adamites P] represented as giants 
[such as the NephUim are supposed to have b6en] or 
evil spirits, and speaking languages unintelligible to 
the new arrivers.” And it was by mixing their 
original form of speech with some of these barbarian 
dialects, and gradually remodelling several of the 
latter, that we hold most of the Hamitio and the Ja- 
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phetic languageB to have been formed. Again ho 
says, shortly after, “ They appear at once upon the 
stage of history, fully clad in their own armour, the 
enemies of the barbarians, the worshippers of brighter 
gods, and with a language which has left for ever 
the tumult of a Turanian arena.” (Vol. i. pp. 483 
and 484 of Bunsen’s “ Outlines.”) 

We could hardly express our own opinion on this 
subject more plainly than it is exTOessed in these 
extracts from a work with which we were entirely 
unacquainted when we formed that opinion. But wo 
must differ from their author when ho ascribes a 
Turanian origin to these races and to their lan- 
guages, while he proceeds, immediately, to add, 
“They are Arians, or Shemites, inasmuch as they 
are no longer Turanians; and though their ante- 
cedent growth must have passed through a Turanian 
phase, this is overcome when they appear as the 
heralds of a new era in the history of man. It is 
only after having conquered in themselves Turanian- 
ism, in every sense of the word, that they advance 
through Asia and Europe as tho conquerors of tho 
descendants of Tur. This battle is not yet ended ; 
and the largest share of the earth still belongs to its 
earlidr occupants. The Arian and Semitic languages 
occupy but four peninstdasof the primeval continent, 
-—India, Arabia, Asia Minor, and Europe ; all the 
rest belongs to the family of Tur. But tho countries 
reclaimed by Shorn and Japhet mark the high road 
of civilization, and comprehend tho stage on which 
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the drama of ancient and modem history has been 
acted. Shem [with whom our author here, again, 
includes Ham, for to Ham most of the following 
remarks peculiarly apply,] was in advance of Japhet; 
and his first colonies represent a stage of language 
not yet decidedly Semitic, not yet freed from all 
Turanian influences, and, hence, less distant also from 
the stream of Aiian speech. These were the colonists 
of Africa, who have fallen back into nomadic habits, 
but whose language is still the language of the people 
in Morocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Fez, wher- 
ever it has not been supplanted by the tongue of the 
conquering Arabs. A second colony, not yet decidedly 
Semitic, but, owing to political influences, more set- 
tled in its grammatical system, took its abode in 
Egypt. A third made its idiom the language of 
Babylonia and Ass 3 n:ia. These three early colonies 
exhibit the Semitic in its struggle towards gram- 
matical form and consistency ; and the individuality 
of Shem has not yet in them obscured those traces of 
a common past which enable us to connect the radi- 
cal elements of the Semitic with the Turanian, and 
through it with the Arian family.” (Vol. i. pp. 484 
and 486.) The same distinguished scholar, recapi^ 
tulating the results of his Turanian researches, 8 a 3 rs« 
** In the grammatical structure of the Semitio lan- 
guages we can clearly perceive traces of one power- 
ful mind who once grasped the floating elements of 
speech, and impressed on them his own stamp, never 
to be obliterated in the course of centuries. The 
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same applies to those grammatical features which 
constitute the characteristic expression of the A-riftn 
dialects. As mighty empires founded by the genius 
of one man perpetuate for ages to come the will of 
one as the law of all, the Semitic and Aj'ian families 
have preserved, at all times and in all countries, so 
strict a continuity as to connect the language of 
Moses with that of Mohammed, the poetry of Homer 
with that of Shakspeare. Tlie principal branches of 
these two families never stand to one another in a 
more distant degree of relationship than French and 
Italian, German and English.” (Vol. ii. p. 17). 

In questioning the correctness of one of the opinions 
thus expressed, that of the possible origination of tho 
Semitic, materially and formally, from tho Turanian, 
we must observe that it is one to which both Bunsen 
and Max Muller have naturally been led by their 
belief in the descent of all mankind from Adam. 
Its adoption, however, demands concessions enor- 
mously at variance with the Scripture-history of the 
times anterior to the Dispersion, unless wo admit tho 
evidences in favour of tho existence of Pre- Adamites 
presented by the Bible itself, and by physical and 
historical, as well as linguistic, facts; and if wo 
admit these, needless : first, that a period very far 
too great to be reconcileable with the Scripture- 
history (according to Bimsen* about ten thousand 
years, as we have before mentioned,) must be sup- 
posed to have intervened between the creation of 
Adam and the age of Noah : secondly, that a long 
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period must be supposed to havo elapsed during the 
transition from the Egyptian to the true Semitic 
type. This latter concession involves difficulties 
which Bunsen endeavours to meet by asserting that 
*‘the emigration from Asia into Egypt is Ante- 
Koachian. [It therefore took place, according to his 
chronology, about ten thousand years, or more, before 
the Christian era.] This [he says] explains also the 
fact of the Egyptians’ having no traditions respect- 
ing the Deluge ; that is to say, the great catastrophe 
which changed the climate of that primitive abode of 
mankind, the land between the Caucasus and Ararat 
in the west, the Altai in the east, and the Paro- 
pamisus in the south.” (Vol. i. p. 190.) He then 
proceeds to affirm that ** the beginning of Egyptian 
life” must be referred to a period above 5000 years 
B.c. ; that it ** had existed about 2000 years before 
Menes ; ” and (to account for the development of the 
Egyptian race as a distinct nation) that ** this period, 
again, implies a long period during which the locali- 
zation, and, as it were, the Africanizing, of that race 
took place.” And he shortly af^r adds, ** Khomitic 
is the first indistinct stage of Ai^tic Semitism. This 
fact is symbolically represented by Eham, as Shmn’s 
elder brother, Japhet being the youngest of the 
three. Scripture calls Shem the elder brother of Ja- 
phe^ but not of Ehaih. The expression that Canaan 
is the son of Eham must, therefore, be interpreted 
geographically. The departure of Canaan out of 
Lower Egypt, as part of the people of the Shepherd 
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Kings, after a thousand years’ sojourn in that coun- 
try, which took place in historical times, and his 
return to the land named after him, may have fre- 
quently occurred before the reign of the Hyksos. 
Geogfraphically then, and historically, it is true that 
Canaan was the son of Egypt : for the Ganaanite 
tribes which inhabited historical Canaan came from 
Egypt.” (Vol. i. pp. 190 and 191.) 

Wo will now consider the particular phenomena of 
the Egyptian language, and briefly state, in Bunsen’s 
words, the principal lingmstic facts upon which his 
opinion respecting it is founded ; and it will be seen 
that all the difficulties which it involves are com- 
pletely obviated by our own belief (a belief which we 
most confidently hold, and which is perfectly consis- 
tent with all the facts of the case), that a portion of 
the descendants of Ilam, settling in Egypt, contended 
for the mastery of that country with an aboriginal 
Negro popxilation, ovensame theiii, intermarried with 
them, and, dming the struggle and after it, inter- 
mixed their language with that of the more ancient 
people. Thus we are of opinion that these ^oachian 
settlers formed a new language, of which, as they 
themselves became predominant, the predominant 
grammatical character is that of their own original 
tongue. (As to the inference that Canaan came out 
of Egypt, we have already expressed our opinion that 
it rests on a weak foundation ; though we readily 
concede the probability that some of the descendants 
of Canaan settled for a time in that country.) 
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*^The ancient Egyptian was, as we shall see, a 
form of speech only just emerging from the mono- 
syllabic state and the absolute isolation of words.” 
(Vol. ii. p. 62.) This remark is exemplified by the 
liord’s Prayer “ in the Sacred language of the most 
ancient Monuments ; composed by Lepsius : in the 
Demotic of the time of the Psammetics, 6th century 
B.C. ; composed by Dr. Brugsch : and in the Coptic 
of the Translation of the Gospel [of St. Matthew], 
2d century a.d.” — “ The language of ancient Egypt 
(Kham, the black land,) has an equally organic 
structure, but much less developed than the Iranian 
and Semitic, and is connected in its roots wilh both, 
and in its grammatical forms with the Semitic more 
particularly. This phenomenon cannot be explained, 
except by the supposition that those two great fami- 
lies were originally connected with each other.” 
(Vol. ii. pp. 10 and 11.) — ^We explain it by deriving 
the Egyptian partly from the prototype of the Se- 
mitic and partly from an African language to which 
are trac^ble many of the roots found in Iranian. — 
** The Egyptian language,” he says, is a formation 
of primitive Western Asiatic life deposited in the 
valley of the Nile, prior, however, to the devel<^ 
ment of historical Semitism. The facts which prove 
this are mainly as follows : 1. The roots of the 
Egyptian language are, in the majority of csu^es, 
monosyllabic, and, on the whole, identical with the 
corresponding roots in Sanskrit and Hebrew. This 
is said advisedly. The proofs will be given in the 
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proper place. ... 2. The grammatioal forms have 

throughout analogous formations in both : the pro- 
nominal system is, however, preponderantly Semitic. 
... "3. The Egyptian language, in forming a sen- 
tence, expresses the copula (the junction between the 
subject and predicate), either, as the Semites [oc- 
casionally] do, by placing the personal pronoun of 
the third' person between both, or, as in the Iranian 
language, by a particle denoting the verb substan- 
tive.” (VoL i. pp. 185-187.) 

Thus we find that the ancient Egyptian language, 
as known to u$ by itsiimonuments, consists of Semitic 
and Non-Semitic elements ; that with respect to the 
latter, it is similar to Iranian, but much Jess de- 
veloped and that it is connected in its grammatical 
character more particularly, but not exclusively, 
with the Semitic. To account for these peculiarities, 
we must observe, that a region of Asia in which only 
Semitic dialects are known to have been spoken from 
the earliest period of history lies on one side of that 
in which was spoken the Eg 3 rptian ; and on another 
side lies a region of Central Africa in which only 
Non-Semitic dialects are known to obtain in the pre- 
sent day. We may therefore infer, either that the 
Non-Semitic elements of the second region (that is 
Egypt) once existed in the first (South-western Asia), 
intermixed with Semitic, that both these elements 
thence passed into the second (as Bunsen supposes), 
and that the Non-Scmitic elements, nearly, if not 
entirely, separated fimn the Semitic, then passed on 

17 
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into the third region (that of Central Africa) ; or 
that the Non-Semitio elements of the second were 
derived from the third ; wHch latter opinion, if we 
consider only the facts of the case, tmbiassed by the 
assumption of the non-existence of a Fre- Adamite 
people, is evidently by far the more probable. 

If we adopt either of these two inferences, we are 
necessarily brought to the conclusion, that ‘the Non- 
Semitic elements of the third region must have been 
once the same, or nearly so, as those of the second : and 
even in the present day, notwithstanding the changes 
which must be supposed to ha'w taken place during 
more than four thousand years, we find that the lan- 
guages, of most of the countries adjacent to the Nile 
(such as the Bishari, the Galla, the Berber, or 
Barbar, and several others, to which may be added 
the language of Bomu,) are either mainly or wholly 
Nm-Semitic, and characterized by striking resemblances 
to the ancient Egyptian. Such resemblances are clearly 
traceable in African languages beyond the range 
of Semitic influences : and Bunsen’s remarks on 
those languages, which we have already cited, show 
that most of them agree with the Non-Semitic of the 
Egyptian in one “ decisive characteristic,” the man- 
ner of expressing the copula, which the Iranian 
languages have probably adopted from the more 
ancient Turanian stock, through the medium of some 
one or more of its dialects of South-western Asia, of 
a kind similar to the Turkish. To this last-mentioned 
language, or one of the same family. Sir Henry 
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Rawlinson finds the original (Non-Semitic) dialect 
of Babylonia to be analogous ; so that it appears to 
exhibit a state of development to which some of the 
agglutinate languages had attained in the earliest 
historical ages ; and we have before noticed, on more 
than one occasion, resemblances which have been 
observed between agglutinate languages in Asia and 
idioms of' Central Africa. He has also confirmed an 
opinion which we expressed in the first edition of 
this work ; that there are reasons of no small weight 
for deriving the Non-Semitic Babylonian, at least in 
a great measure, from a dialect of Ethiopia ; reasons 
which, combined with facts already mentioned, in- 
dicate the high probability of there having been two 
streams of emigration from Africa into Asia in the 
ages before Ethiopia had become partly Scmiticized 
in its languages ; one, by which Asia and other parts 
were gradually peopled, flowing mainly through.the 
southern countries of that continent,, into China, 
and through the region which is now that of the 
Malayans ; and the other, at a later period, of a more 
powerful and civilized race, from Ethiopia properly 
so called, through Arabia, Babylonia, and other 
coimtries, to Western India. To this latter supposed 
emigration, we shall have to revert ; and we shall 
also have to mention several strong reasons for re- 
garding Africa as the quarter in which originated 
many of the roots of Iranian found in the language 
of the kingdom of Niinrod as well as in that of 
ancient Egypt. 
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• That the Non-Semitic langnages of AMoa existed 
in that continent before those having Semitic ele- 
ments, appears to ns to be almost demonstrated by 
our finding that the latter ^ as far as we know, tre 
confined to those parts which are most easily aceemhle 
from South-western Asia, the proper region of the 
Semitic; and that they extend no further than the 
tracts in which the physical type of South-western 
Asia is blended with that of the Negro. Those Non- 
Sefiiitic languages, however, since the entry of the 
sons of Ham into Africa, have probably been sub- 
jected to as great changes as most other national 
tongues in an equal lapse of time; while the language 
of ancient Egypt, consecrated by the religion and the 
religious monuments of the people who spoke it, 
remained essentially unchang^ed imtil it became that 
of the Coptic church ; and thus it has been preserved, 
not greatly altered, to the present day, though now 
restricted to religioxis services. 

As the opinion of Bimsen and Max Miiller re- 
specting the origin of the Egyptian language is 
attended by so great difficulties, we submit with 
confidence our own opinion upon the same subject, 
for the reasons already stated, and for many others, 
here following. — First, as affording a more probable 
explanation of all the linguistic facts of the case. 
(Some observations confirmatory of this assertion we 
have yet to adduce.) Secondly, as being reconcileable 
with Biblical chronology. Thirdly, as being agree- 
able with the most obvious indications of passages 
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and words in Scripture which we regard as evidences 
of the existence of Pre- Adamites. Fourthly, as being 
confirmed by our finding that the people who spoke 
the Eg 3 rptian language were in their physical charac- 
teristics a compound of that variety to which the 
unmixed Noachians assuredly belonged and of the 
Nigritian. Fifthly, on the ground of our finding 
that the Egyptian religion combined revealed truths 
with the earliest known form of Babylonian idolat^ 
(which perhaps originated in Africa) and with Nigpn- 
tian fetishism. And sixthly, because, to our mind, 
it satisfactorily explains whence arose the exploded 
notion (justly ridiculed by Bunsen, in his “ Outlines,’* 
vol. i. p. 191,) of an original connection between 
India and Egypt : for a connection of both these 
countries with Nigritia is indicated by the identity of 
most remarkable superstitions prevailing throughout 
the three. 

Such, and so many, are the principal grounds 
upon which we rest our opinion of the origin of the 
Egyptian language ; and several other languages, of 
the Eastern and Northern regions of Africa, we hold 
to have originated in a similar manner. 

We have termed the Egyptian language Ham- 
itic,” rather than “Khamitic,” because we see no 
reason to doubt its having originated, in the manner 
explained above, partly from the race of Ham, the 
son of Noah, and because both of these terms may be 
used with propriety to indicate its country. If future 
investigations should show the true date of the 
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Deluge to be as low as IJssher has placed it (which 
we think most unlikely), then we should conclude 
that the first Asiatic settlers in Egypt must have 
been .antediluvian Adamites, as we have observed in 
an early portion of our fifth chapter. In this case, 
however, none of the arguments which we have here 
advanced would be in any degree invalidated. 

The foregoing remarks respecting the Egyptian 
l^guage, with the exception of a few insertions and 
substitutions Agreeable with their original tenour, 
were' written before we were acquainted with the 
work of M. Henan from which we have added an 
extract in the introductory portion of this chapter. 
After stating that several eminent scholars agree 
with Bunsen, and that others disagree with him, as 
to the origin of that language, and mentioning (in 
Book I. chap, ii.) the Striking facts of the identity 
of pronouns, both isolated and affixed, in the Coptic 
(the latest and’ best-known phasis of the Egyptian) 
and the Hebrew, and of the manner of treating them 
in the two ^guages, the analogies of the nouns of 
number, the agglutination of the accessory words, 
the assimilation of consonants, the secondary part 
played by the vowel, its instability which causes it 
to be often omitted in writing, analogies in the con- 
jugation of verbs, resemblances in the theory of the 
particles, and other characteristics almost identical in 
the two languages, establishing between them incon- 
testable affinities, he pronounces against the theory 
advocated Buxisen. The same subject is resumed 
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by him in the concluding chapter of his voliune ; 
and he there (in pp. 430 ^d 431) makes the follow- 
ing observations, nearly agreeing with our own 
opinion on this very important point. 

“ Je n’ai jamais pu me faire une id^e claire de ce 
que serait, en philologie compar6e, une faminpi dc 
langues qui, par sa nature et ind6pendamment de 
tout emprunt, fOt interm^diaire entre deux autres, 
tenant d Time par sa grammaire, k I’autre par son 
dictionnaire. Le pehlvi, le person modeme, I’hin- 
doustani nous oflFrent, il est vrai, un vocabulaire en 
grande partie s^mitique et une grammaire indo- 
europ^enne; le turc, un vocabulaire indo-europ^on 
et s^mitique accoupl^ k tme grammaire tartare : mais 
ce sont Id. des ph^nomenes de melange relativement 
modemes et dont la raison historique se laisse aper- 
cevoir. Au contraire, quand il s’agit de langues 
simples et primitives, on ne saurait expliquer que la 
grammaire d’une famille se retrouv4t dans une autre 
famille, s4par4e du lexique. Pour maintenir cette 
opinion, il faudrait soutenir quo les Chamites v4curent 
en soci4t4 avec les Semites, longtemps apres que 
oeux-oi se furent s^par^s des Ariens, puisque la gram- 
maire, qu’on suppose s’Stre d6velopp4e k une ^poque 
plus modeme, est analogue entre les Chamites et les 
Semites, diff^rente entre les Semites et les Ariens. 
Mais alors, k plus forte raison, le dictionnaire, qu’on 
suppose ant^rieur k I'appeirition de la grammaire, 
devrait 6tre analogue chez les Semites et les Chamites ; 
or le dictionnaire s4mitique et le dictionnaire copte 
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n’ont rien de commun. Au milieu de ces profondes 
pbacurit^s, I’hypothSse d’un empnmt tr^s-aaoien au 
moyen duquel les langues afncaines, par elles-mdmes 
trdshipparfaites, se seraient compl^t^es en s’appropri- 
ant le systdme s^mitique de la conjugaison, des pro> 
noma et des noms de nombres, est encore peut* 
Stre la plus acceptable, lie copte, le berber, le 
galla et les diverses langues de I'Afrique orientale 
nous apparaissent 4 I’^gard d^ langues s^mitiques 
dans une mSme position de vassalit^.** 

To the last two sentences in this extract we 
desire to draw particular attention, as showing that 
M. Renan has been led by linguistic facts alone 
to prefer that opinion respecting the origin of the 
Egyptian language to which we have ourselves 
been conducted by the same and other facts. He 
adds, in a note, another remark which is worth 
transcribing : ** M. do Slane croit avoir retrouv4 
en berber la trllit4rit4 des racines, les formes du 
verbe, et les particularit^s des verbes faibles et 
d^fectifs.” 

We may here also quote the following remarks 
of the learned Cardinal Wiseman, in the second of 
his ‘‘Lectures on the Connexion between Science 
and Revealed Religion,” as applicable to the illus- 
tration of the origin of the Egyptian language. — 
“I will take the liberty of saying, that some in- 
stances seem to warrant^us in maintaining that, 
xmder the pressure of peculiar influences, a language 
may undergo such alterations as that its words 
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shall belong to one class, and its grammar to another. 
It is true that in that case, a new language will be 
formed, diderent from either of its parents, but 
still it will depart from the one which preceded it 
by the adoption of new grammatical forms. Thus, 
Schlegel himself allows that Anglo-Saxon lost its 
grammar by the Norman conquest. [This remark, 
however, should at least be modified ; for the gram- 
mar of our language still remains Teutonic.] And 
may we not say that Italian has sprung out of the 
Latin, more by the adoption of a new grammatical 
system, than by any change in words P For if you 
will compare any works in the two languagfes, you 
wiU hardly perceive any difierence in the verbs and 
nouns: but you find articles borrowed from the 
pronouns, a total loss of case, and consequently of 
all declension; and the verbs conjugated almost 
entirely by auxiliaries in the active voice, and 
totally deprived of a passive, properly so called. 
These, in fact, are the alterations which entitle it 
to be considered a new language. It is true, that 
in. this case, the language has not gone out of its 
own family for the types of its variations ; for these 
peculiarities are all to be found in other languages 
of the Indo-European class, as German and Persian ; 
but it is no less true, that the change is very great, 
and allies the new language to another subdivision, 
which forms one extreme, %hile the Latin is almost 
the other, of the family.” — ^After mentioning .some 
other instances of a similar kind, the same distin- 
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guished scholar adds Finally, .another example 
may be drawn from the Amharic ; and I wiU state it 
in the words of an able writer in a new periodical, 
deserving of every encouragement (the ‘ West of 
England Journal,’ — ^No. 3, July 1835, p. 94) ; — ‘ So 
much has been stated merely to show that the 
question needs to be considered thoroughly, whether 
languages may not borrow each other’s pronouns 
and inflexions, while the whole material remains 
incongruous. . . Indeed, the Amharic language, 
which at first was supposed [to be] a dialect of the 
Gheez (Abyssinian), and then to be Shemitic, is now 
alleged by the most recent inquirers to be of Afri- 
can pedigree, and only to have imitated Shemitic 
inflexions.’ ” 

It should be especially observed, that the mixture 
of Western Asiatic with existing African charac- 
teristics in the physical type and the language of the 
ancient Egyptians is traced, by means of their monu- 
ments, up to a period not more than about three cen- 
turies later than the date of the dispersion from 
Babel, according to the most extended chronology 
consistent with belief in the historical truth of the 
book of Genesis ; and also that their religion was a 
compound of Asiatic and Nigritian elements, pre- 
dominantly similar to that of the modem Negroes. 
This we regard as the most important ethnological result 
to which the study of hi^tbrical mommmts and books, 
and of eomparcdwe philology, has led us. That the 
Negroes were precisely what they now are, in their 
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physical characteristics, more than three thousand 
years ago, we know from the earliest Egyptian monu- 
ments, on the walls of which we find them por- 
trayed. But that they inherited from the ancient 
Egyptians the latter’s partially-Negro physical traits, 
to be afterwards more developed, and the Non- 
Semitic elements of their language, and the lowest 
principles of their religion, and have retained all these 
to the present day, without any trace of the Cauca- 
sian characteristics of type, or of the Semitic ele- 
ments of the language, or of the higher principles of 
the religion, or of the science or civilization, of the 
latter people, no impartial judge, endowed with 
common sense, can, we think, hold to be credible. 
And scarcely less unreasonable would bo the suppo- 
sition that the first Asiatic immigrants into Egypt 
had a language purely Non-Semitic, and a religion 
consisting only in the low nature-worship of the 
Negroes, and that they ingrafted upon their lan- 
guage its Semitic elements, and upon their religion 
its higher principles, after a portion of them had 
passed on into Central Africa, there to remain 
without any similar improvement, and to lose every 
trace of the "Western Asiatic physical type. Yet, if wo 
insist on the origination of all mankind from Adam, 
we can see no alternative but that of adopting one of 
these two suppositions, or a vastly-extended chrono- 
logy of the Post- Adamic ^period, coupled with the 
concession that some of the descendants of Adam 
quitted the region of Ihe Deluge many ages before 
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its ocourrence, so that their posterity escaped it. 
With this concession, Bunsen^s period of about ten 
thousand years between Adam and Noah woiild give 
scope for supposing a migration from Asia into 
Northern and Central Africa, followed by another 
migration several thousands of years later into 
Egypt, after the origination of the Semitic lan- 
guages; and thus, if we could derive these lan- 
guages from any other form of speech, for framing 
a theory that might explain the philological difficul- 
ties of the case under our immediate consideration. 
But even this enormous extension of the Biblical 
chronology, though it might perhaps lessen, would 
be very far from removing, the difficulties of the 
case in relation to physiology or religion ; and in 
our opinion it would leave the origin of the Semitic 
languages involved in utter obscurity; for we are 
convinced, as we have before affirmed, that if these 
languages did not originate with Adam, no reason- 
able way of accounting for their origin has yet been 
discovered. 

The Himyeritic and Ethiopic, but more especially 
the former, and the AssyroSabylonian, deserve par- 
ticular notice among the lang^uages of which we hold 
the origins to have been somewhat similar to that of 
the ancient Egyptian, though predominantly Semitic : 
for they exhibit too many and too great disagree- 
ments with all the weU-known Semitio dialects to 
admit of our believing them to have arisen in any 
other way than from a mixture of peoples of distinct 
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and very different languages. With respect to the 
Assyro-Babylonian (which apparently deviates more 
widely than the Himyeritic, and much more than the 
Ethiopic, from the general Semitic type), Sir Henry 
HawHnson has clearly proved a most important fact, 
fully sufficient to account for its having arisen from 
such a mixture ; that this language was preceded, 
in the region south of AsB 3 rria, by one of a kind 
analogous to the Turanian, which continued to obtain 
in Babylonia until near about the time of Hebuchad- 
nezzar, when it was superseded by the language 
previously confined to Assyria. Thus he has dis- 
covered what was doubtless tfie Original Language 
of the Kingdom of Babylonia : and as Nimrod may bo 
said to have been begotten by Cush without being one 
of his immediate ofispring, we may, with a high de- 
gree of probability, trace a colony of the Ohshites, 
through their settlements in Arabia, from Ethiopia, 
after adopting an African language, into Babylonia, 
as we have before hinted ; in . like manner as we 
may trace some of their brethren from an A&ican 
settlement, and from the coasts of the Erythrecan 
Sea (where they had probably intermixed with 
Joktanites), into Phoenicia, and thus account for 
Homer’s coupling Ethiopians with Sidonians, in the 
Odyssey, iv. 84. That a migration of Cushites 
from Ethiopia to Babylonia took place, or one in 
tile reverse direction, sems to be indicated not only 
by Nimrod’s being said to have been begotten by 
Cush, but also by the two applications of tlie name 
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“ Gush/* in the Bible> to regions of Africa and 
Asia ; by the corresponding applibation of the term 
“ Ethiopians ” by several of the ancients, as Homer 
(Odyss. i. 22), Herodotus (vii. 70), and Strabo 
(i. p. 60) ; and by the resemblances* obtaining be- 
tween the Turanian languages (to which the earliest 
Babylonian has been found to be analogous) and 
idioms of Central Africa. And that Babylonia was 
colonized from Ethiopia, rather than that the reverse 
was the case, may be argued from the apparent 
fact that the sons of Cush are mentioned in the 
Bible, probably without a single exception, in the 
order of their settlements, commencing from Ethio- 
pia, commonly so called, and ending with Baby- 
lonia ; and from an opinion of Sir Henry Bawlinson, 
that the cuneiform character originated from hiero- 
glyphs,*^compared with the old tradition (mentioned 
in our fifth chapter) that the Egyptian hieroglyphics 
were derived from Ethiopia. Hence we inferred 
(and our opinion has been confirmed by discoveries 
of Sif Henry BaWlinson that have come to our 
knowledge since the foregoing remarks on this sub- 
ject were published) that the earliest Babylonian lan- 
guage was at least in a great measure, if not mainly, 
Cushitic, that is, Ethiopian : not, however, doubting 
it to have been gradually mixed with a Scythic or 
some other Asiatic dialect ; for it seems to us almost 
as certain that the Cushites^of Asia intermixed with 
earlier Asiatics as it is that those who remained in 
AiHca blended their race with that of the Negroes. 
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Agreeably with this view of the case, Herodotus (in 
Book VII. chapter 70) says that the Eastern Ethiopi- 
ans wore lank-haired, and those of Libya [or Africa] 
crisp-haired ; and that, in his time, they differed in 
language. The intercourse of the Shomites of 
Southern Arabia with their Cushite neighbours in 
Africa, and with Cushites in Arabia also, affords a . rea- 
sonable explanation of the origin of the Himyeritic 
and of the language which we term the Ethiopic, 
as. together forming one of the remote branches of 
the Semitic stock. (See Note 10.) 

The Japhethites, in the ages immediately following 
the Dispersion, do not appear, from any historical 
records, to have founded powerful kingdoms, as 
descendants of Shem and of Ham did ; and accord- 
ingly wo do not find that they either preserved 
their original language little altered, like the 
generality of the race of Shem, or blended it gram- 
matically wdth the languages of the nations among 
whom they spread, as did some of the descendants 
of Ham : but it seems to be most probable that they 
gradually transformed a highly-advanced class of 
these languages, as wo have before observed, and 
introduced into them an abundance of Semitic roots, 
which still remain in European tongues and in the 
Iranian languages of Asia. Some of them, however, 
appear to have made very little alteration in the 
languages of the regions in which they settled ; as, 
for instance, the ancestors of the Basques (a supposed 
remnant of the Iberians), and of the tribes of the 
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Caucasus. The Celts (or Kymri and other tribes 
descended from Gtomer) are the nearest in speech 
of all the other branches of the Japhetic stock 
to the Turanians : and the appellations of hlaxik 
and fair by' which ** the Picti and Scoti are usually 
disting^uished in the Welsh records,'* as Dr. Charles 
Meyer has remarked (in B\msen’s “ Outlines,” Vol. 
i. p. 151), “ seems to refer to a difference of blood, 
and to imply that the hlctck Picti exhibited in their 
physical appearance a less pure Caucasian ori^n 
than the fair Scoti.” 

In the first edition of this work, we intimated 
the probability of there having once existed a 
class of Turanian dialects, now lost, from which 
the earlier Iranian languages were transformed, 
in like manner as the later (such as the Pchlevi, 
the modem Greek, the Italian, the Spanish, the 
French, and the English,) have been transformed 
from, and made to supersede, other languages of 
their own stock, by foreign intruding races. We 
also -mentioned the existence of radical elements of 
Iranian in the language of ancient Egypt; and 
we have since learned that many roots of Iranian 
are likewise recognised in the primitive language 
of Babylonia ; and that we may, with a degree of 
confidence almost amounting to certainty, pronounce 
this language to be properly Cushitic, and trace 
its roots of Iranian to an African origin, as we 
have shown in Note 10. Such being the case, 
seeing that at least one dialect which appears to 
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have been brought from Ethiopia into Asia, namely, 
that of the Cushites of Babylonia (as described in 
the note to which we have just referred), was of a 
kind analogous to the Turanian, and contained many 
roots of Iranian, and that the ancient Egyptian 
language, in like manner, consists partly of elements 
found in Iranian, — seeing, also, that a colony of 
Ethiopians is said to have settled in or near India, 
where Iranian dialects prevail, and that the Tu- 
ranian is held to be the only kind of language from 
which the Iranian can have mainly originated, — 
we think that we have satisfactory reasons for re- 
garding the Iranian languages as transformations of 
Turanian dialects that had received many radical 
elements of Iranian from Africa. 

It is very remarkable that Iranian elements are 
first formd in the language of Egypt, and next in 
a language almost proved to have been brought 
from Ethiopia. Now, according to the theory of 
gradual development for which Bunsen and Max 
Muller contend, we have the following series : — 
Before the time of Noah, Turanian-, then, Semitic 
and Iranian elements combined to form the Hamitic 
language of Egypt : and at a later period, pure 
Semitic. But we find that one language which (like 
the second of these) was spoken hy deecendante of Han^ 
was of a kind analogous to the Turanian, with many 
Iranian nouns, and only some traces of Semitic ; 
namely, the primitive language of Babylonia: and 

this fact, we think, most convincingly shows that 

18 
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the descendants of Ham found in Africa a language 
similar to the Turanian kind, with roots of Iranian, 
which the descendants of Cush adopted with scarcely 
any change, while their brethren in Egypt so 
largely intermixed the same or a similar African 
dialect with Semitic as to form a language of a new 
general character. When we consider, moreover, 
that the ancient Egyptians, as we have already 
shown, are proved by their monuments to have been 
characterized both physically and in their religion 
by a mixture of African with Western Asiatic traits, 
the conclusion which we have just expressed appears 
to us to rest upon evidence more than sufficient to 
satisfy every impartial judge. And thus we obtain 
a most important confirmation of our opinion, that the 
Deluge (while it destroyed all the Adamites, in the 
most proper sense of the appellation, except the family 
of Noah,) did not destroy the whole human species. 

Communication between Africa and several of the 
countries of Asia and of Europe was most probably 
frequent in very ancient, as it has been in later, 
times; and may have occasioned great changes in 
the western branches of the Turanian stock of lan- 
guagfes, which, as well as some eastern branches 
of the same stock, we suppose to have been trans- 
formed into Iranian. Thus «we may account for 
the fact, pointed out by Dr. Charles Meyer (in 
Bunsen’s “ Outlines,” Vol. i. p. 168), that the Celtic 
** in all its non-Sanskritio features most strikingly 
corresponds with the Old Egyptian'^ the language. 
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we may add, of a people generally believed to have 
procured the tin for their bronze either from Bri- 
tain or from Spain, perhaps, following in the steps 
of earlier African traders, for they had that metal 
many ages before Phoenician ships are related to 
have voyaged for it. 

Aimalgamation, in the formation of* words, we 
believe to have originated with the prototype of the 
Semitic dialects : with this characteiristic, Iranian 
languagfes possess another, consistent with the opinion 
that Iranian is a Japhetic improvement of Turanian ; 
namely, an abundance of compound words, beside 
those formed by inflections. Of such words the 
Semitic languages present extremely rare instances ; 
little more than a few contractions of two or more 
particles or other words into one. 

The only Iranian language of which we possess 
any remains of very high antiquity is the Sanskrit : 
the hymns of the Big Yeda being asserted by Pro- 
fessor Wilson to be “at least fifteen centuries prior 
to the Christian era;” so that they may be even ante- 
rior to the writings of Moses, and yet by eight or ten 
centuries less ancient than the oldest portion or 
portions of the Eg](>tian “ Book of the Dead.” 

Further than this, we need not pursue our 
philological inquiry. We have continued it down 
to the times of the first great kingdoms of the 
Eastern World, and the ago of their earliest monu- 
mental records, applying our last test of the cor- 
rectness of our opinion respecting the originations 
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of the principal varieties of onr species, founded 
upon the closest possible renderings of words and 
passages in the Scriptures; and philological evi- 
dences have led us to the same conclusion as the 
evidences of every other kind which we have 
examined. 

Can the numerous facts which we have adduced 
as confirmations of this opinion be regarded with 
any degree of probability as mere fortuitous coin- 
cidences ? 

We hope that this question will be dispas- 
sionately and carefully considered by competent 
judges; not by such as are merely theologians, 
but such as combine general scientific and literary 
attainments with Biblical learning: for we have 
seen that the understanding of the Bible has 
hitherto increased, with,' and by, the increase of 
human knowledge ; and we confidently believe 
that it will continue to do so to the end of time. 
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1 . 

(Page 14.) 

The words in verses 8 and 9, “ And tlioy heard the 
voice of the Lord God, walking [or "going to and fro"] 
in the garden, in the wind (ruS,h) of the day, .... 
and the Lord God called unto the Adam," may receive 
some light from the passages here following. — “ The voice 
of the Lord [is] upon the waters ; the God of glory thun- 
dereth : the Lord [is] upon great waters : the ^icc of the 
Lord [is] with power : . . . . with majesty : . . . 

breaketh the cedars : . cutteth out flames of 

fire : . . . . shaketh the wilderness : . . . maketh 

the hinds to bring forth, and discovereth the forests" 
(Ps. xzix. 3-9). " He walketh in the circuit of heaven " 

(Job zxii. 14). “ Who walketh upon the wings of the 

wind" (Ps. civ. 3). "Thine arrows went to and fro" 
(Ps. Ixxvii. 18 ; in the authorized version, 1-7 : " arrows" 
meaning lightnings ; and the verb here being that whidh 
is generally rendered " walked : " see also a similar use of 
the same verb in Ezek. i. 13). “ Then the Lord answered 
Job out of the storm " (Job xxzviii. 1 : see also Ex. 
xix. 16-18, etc.). 
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(Page 43.) 

In illustration of the creations pertaining to what Miller 
terms “ the three geologic days,” we quote the following 
passages from his third lecture in the same work. 

In the first or Palseozoic division wo find corals, crust- 
aceans, molluscs/ fishes, and, in its later formations, a 
few reptiles. But none of these classes of organisms give 
its leading character to the Palaeozoic ; they do not con- 
stitute its prominent feature, or render it more remarkable 
as a scene of life than any of the divisions which followed. 
That which chiefiy distinguished tiie Palaeozoic from the 
Secondary amd Tertiary periods was its gorgeous flora. 
It was emphatically the period of plants,—' of herbs 
yielding seed after their kind.’ In no other age did the 
world ever witness such a flora : the youth of tho earth 
was peouli|rly a green and umbrageous youth, — a youth 
of dusk and tangled forests, of huge pines and stately 
araucarians, of the reed-like calamite, the tall tree-fern, 
the sculptured sigiUaria, and the hirsute lepidodendron. 
'Wherever dry land, or shallow lake, or running stream ap- 
peared, from where Melville Island now spreads out its ice 
wastes under the star of the pole, to where the arid plains 
of Australia lie solitary beneath the bright cross of the 
south, a rank and luxuriant herbage cumbered every foot- 
breadth of the dank and steaming soil ; and even to distant 
planets our earth must have shone through the enveloping 
cloud with a green [?] and delicate ray.” 

" The middle great period of the geologist — that of tho 
Secondary division — possessed, like the earlier one, its 
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herbs and plants, but they were of a greatly less luxuriant 
and conspicuous character than their predecessors, and no 
longer formed the prominent trait oi^ feature of the crea- 
tion to which they belonged. The period had also its 
corals, its crustaceans, its molluscs, its Ashes, and in some 
one or two exceptional instances its dwarf mammals. But 
the grand existences of the age,— the existences in which 
it excelled every other creation, earlier or later, — were 
its huge creeping things, — ^its enormous monsters of the 
deep, — and, as shown by the impressions of their footprints 
stamped upon the rocks, its gigantic birds. It was pecu- 
liarly the age of egg-bearing animals, winged and wingless. 
Its wonderful whales, not, however, as now, of the mam- 
malian, but of the reptilian class, — ichthyosaurs, ple- 
siosaurs, and cetiosaurs, — must have tempested the deep ; 
its creeping lizards and crocodiles, such as the teliosaurus, 
megalosaurus, and iguanodon, — creatures some of which 
more than rivalled the existing elephant in height, and 
greatly more than rivalled him in bulk, — ^must have 
crowded the plains or haunted by myriads the rivers of 
the period ; and we know that the footprints of at least one 
of its many birds are of folly twice the size of those made 
by the horse or camel.” 

“The Tertiary period had also its prominent class of ex- 
istences. Its Aora seems to have been no more conspicuous 
than that of the present time ; its reptiles occupy a very 
subordinate place ; but its beasts of the Aeld were by far 
the most wonderAUly developed, both in size and numbers, 
that ever appeared upon earth. Its mammoths and its 
mastodons, its rhinoceri and its hippopotami, its enormous 
dinotherium and colossal megatherium, greatly more than 
equalled in bulk the hugest present time, 
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and vastly exceeded them in number. The remains of 
one of its elephants {Etephas primigenius) are still so 
abundant amid the frozen vrastes of Siberia, that what 
have been not inappropriately termed ‘ivory quarries’ 
have been wrought among their bones for more than a 
hundred years. Even in our own country, of which, as 
I have already shown, this elephant was for long ages a 
native, so abundant are the skeletons and tusks, that there 
is scarcely a local museum in the kingdom that has not its 
specimens, dug out of the Pleistocene deposits of the neigh- 
bourhood. And with this ancient elephant there were 
meetly associated in Britain, as on the northern continents 
generally all around the globe, many other mammals of 
corresponding magnitude. . . . ‘ Tigers as large again 

as the biggest Asiatic species lurked in the ancient thick- 
ets;’ . . . . [and] the massive cave-bear and large, 

cave-hysena belonged to the same formidable group, with 
at least two species of great.-oxen ( Bos hngifrons and Bos 
primigmiusj, with a horse of smaller size, and an elk 
{Megaesros SibemieusJ that stood ten feet four inches in 
height.” (“ The Testimony of the Rocks,” pp. 135-138.) 

To these extracts we add a paragraph from the “ Edin- 
burgh Review” (No. 219) on Miller’s view of the narrative 
of creation. 

“ It has been objected to this view that the facts do not 
exactly correspond with the picture — that an extraordinary 
development of vegetation characterised only a part of the 
Palaeozoic strata — that creation embraced during those 
times, as well as during the succeeding Secondary ages, 
many forms of animal, and especially of Icthyic life— that 
in like manner beasts of the earth had appeared before the 
Tertiary ages had begun — aq^ that, consequently, no such 
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divisions of time can be accurately applied to corresponding 
divisions in organic nature. It is no part of our object 
here to enter into the controversy which may be raised on 
this and other similar points. Sut in justice to Miller’s 
view, we must observe that it is founded on principles of 
interpretation which are not much affected by this class of 
objection. Ifo one knew better than Miller that the di- 
visions indicated in geology are not sharp or definite, 
either in respect to their duration or in respect to their 
productions. His own research had been specially devoted, 
not to the plants, but to the fish of the Falmozoic rocks, 
and he had described, as no one else had ever described, 
the abundant fertility of primeval seas. But he did not 
consider these facta inconsistent with his view : because he 
holds the representation given in Genesis to be an ideal 
aspresentation — ^but ideal only in the same sense in which 
the great classifications of the naturalist or the geologist 
are themselves ideal. It was not to be regarded as teach- ■ 
ing the details of physical science, but only as shadowing 
forth certain great leading acts in the drama of creation, ; 

i 

and selecting a few prominent epochs as typical of the ^ 
whole. The fundamental idea is that the epochs thus 
selected were representative of • corresponding stages in the 
history of the earth, — stages through which it passed from 
one physical condition to another, each more advanced 
than the preceding, with reference to its final purpose. 
Some of these earlier epochs or days, such as that assigned 
to the ‘ Division of the Firmament,’ have left, of course, 
no record in Palaeontology : and Miller’s picture of this 
part of the Mosaic Vision may appear to be purely fancifiil. 
Yet it is remarkable that conclusions derived firom other 
branches of the science afford no small probability to his 
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rendering. We observe in the Cambridge Essays iae 1857 
a very able paper on Geology, by Professor W. Hopkins> 
in which, with all the care of exact reasoning, and from 
argpiments pordy physical and cosmical, he shows the 
high probability of conditions in the early history of the 
Earth very similar to those which are assumed by Miller. 
E’er is it less worthy of observation that, looking at the 
subject from this very different poiftt of view, he fixes on 
the vegetation of the coal as by far the most striking in- 
dication of what those conditions may probably have been 
during part of the Paheozoic ages. Doubtless all these 
conclusions are scientifically more or less uncertain. They 
must continue to be tested by the progress of discovery. 
Meanwhile it may perhaps bo enough to say that the Theo- 
logian will recognise the principle of interpretation assumed 
by Miller with reference to this supposed vision of the past 
as at least not wanting in analogy with that which has 
been long admitted with reference to visions of the ftiture : 
whilst the geologist must admit that it accords at least so 
far with the ‘ Testimony of the Bocks ’ as to embody a 
very large amount of physical truth.” 


3 . 


(Page 76.) 

The remark which we have made respecting the ap- 
pellation “ Edam,” with the article prefixed to it, perhaps 
requires further explanation. We hold that, in the oases 
which we have specified, when it does not denote the 
man to whom it was applied in the manner of a proper 
name, nor relate to his time, it is properly a generic 
epithet, but used as a collective noun, and signifying ” the 
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Adamites,” including none heaiie them, and excluding 
none of them (though some are occasionally excluded by 
the context), 'whether rendered in the authorized version 
by a plural or by a singular. It is like “the ’anak,” 
or “the ’anok,” in Josh. xv. 18 and xxi. 11 ; where Arba 
is called, as Bosenmiiller says, pater AnaJti s. Ana- 
kmrum, quod non de generis origine, sed de imperio 
inteUigendiim -videtur.” (See Barrett’s “ Synopsis of 
Criticisms,” vol. ii. p. 92.) In saying this, we do not 
deny that “ha-adam” may sometimes be rightly and 
preferably rendered “the Adamite;” as in the latter 
clause of Ex. xxxiii. 20, “ the Adamite shall not see my 
face and live ; ” “ the Adamite ” here applying to every 
Adamite supposed to sec the face of God ; and if tho ex- 
istence of Non-Adamites be a fact, meaning, d fortiori, 
“ man,” as in some other cases. In this instance, and, 
we beUeve, in every similar case in which it may be 
preferably rendered by a singular, “ ha-^am” is a vague 
and an equivoocA singular, which is virtuMy a plural. Wc 
have not met 'vnth any exception, unless it be one pre- 
sented in Josh. xiv. 15 : but here, the reading followed 
in the Septuagint-version seems to have been not “ha- 
adam,” etc., but “ha-adamah,” followed by a feminine 
epithet and a feminine pronoun; as observed by Bosen- 
miiller ipHe Barrett, “ Synopsis,” vhi supra) ; and wo 
r^ard this as the right reading ; meaning (not that Arha 
was “ the great Adamite among the ’Anakim,” but) that 
** Kirjath-Arba was the metropolis of the ’Anaklm,” as 
rendered by the LXX. 

The word “ adam” bears a near resemblance to “hamdr ;” 
which is originally a generic epithet, applied to “an 
ass,” because, like “ &dam,” denoting a reddish colour. 
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the colour of that aoiiual in its natural mid state; once 
feminine (in 2 Sam. idx. 27), like as “ adam” is once 
expressly applied to the female as well as the male (in 
Gen. V. 2) ; and also used as a collective noun (in Gen. 
xxxii. 6, in the English version 5, where three other 
nouns, originally singulars, are also use^ collectively). 
So, too, it does in its being used as a proper name ; being 
the proper name of a certain man of the Hivites, mentioned 
in Gen. xxxiii. 19, etc. 


4 . 


(Page 83.) 

The writer to whom we have hero alluded has argued 
(in the “Journal of Sacred Literature,” January, 1856,) 
that if “ adam ” properly signify “ Adamite ” or 
“Adamites,” the passage in Josh. xiv. 15 shows that 
there was a great Adamite among the Anakim; and 
hence, “the probability is that they were all Adamites, 
which [he says] is what we maintain.” He then adds, 
“Now in Num. xiii. 33 the ‘Nephilim' are called [or 
rather some of them are called, in the Hebrew,] the 
' sons of Anak of the Nephilim ; ' the previous passage, 
therefore, by which we prove the Anakim to have de- 
scended &om Adam {jproldbiUty being now regarded as 
proof], by implication proves the same of the 'Nephilim.’ 
We go fhrther, and remark that the Emim, equally with 
the Anakim, are referred to the Bephaim in Deut. ii. 11, 
and are thus disposed of in the same way. So of the rest.” 

In reply, we first observe that, if we be right os to 
the proper signification of “adam,” Arba is called in 
Josh. xiv. 15, in the existing Hebrew copies, “ the great 
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Adamite among the Anakim.” Hence it is argued, the 
probability is that they were all Adamites.” The proba- 
bility, however, is not a proof : for Arba may have been 
thus called in the same sense in which the greatest of 
the monarchs of France might be called '‘the great 
Corsican among the French ; ” and it was for a reason 
of this kind according to the opinion of Bosenmiillcr 
(as we have mentioned in Note 3) that Arba is called 
in Josh. XV. 13 and xxi. 11 “the Father of the ’Anak,” 
or “ the ’Anok,” that is, of the ’Anakim. But, secondly, 
in Note 3, we have given two reasons, both of which 
we regard as being of great weight, for prefening the 
reading of the Septuagint, according to which it is 
said, not that Aria was “ the great Adamite among tlie 
’Anakim,” but that Kirjath~Arla was the mei/ro^lie 
of the Anakim.” 


5 . 

(Page 101.) 

In the “Journal of Sacred Literature” (New Series, 
No. XIV.,) is the following postscript to a notice of the 
pamphlet which we have mentioned in our preface ; 
written before the remarks to which the present note 
relates, and proposing for consideration an opinion 
respecting the Deluge remarkably consistent with the 
Scripture-narrative of that event, except with regard to 
the locality. 

“ Since writing , this, I have received a copy of a 
pamphlet oh 'the Deluge,’ suggested by that noticed 
above, and likewise printed for private distribution. 
The author holds the opinion that the Adamites were a 
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distinct race, and not the progenitors of the whole human 
species, and points out a curious analogy between the 
Deluge and a very destructive overflow of the Nile, both 
as to the time of the year at which the Deluge hap- 
hened, supposing that the year commenced about the 
vernal equinox, and also as to the manner in which the 
waters rose, and the height to which they attained. 
These views are supported with much learning and in- 
genuity, and deserve a careful examination. Ghreat 
diflioulties seem to me, however, to stand in their way. 
The bases of the argument are affected by the impossi- 
bility of determining what year was in use in those times, 
and by the consideration that regular or accidental floods 
of other rivers might fdlfll nearly the same conditions 
as those of the Nile, while the result is opposed to the 
fact that, the Ark rested on the mountains of Ararat, 
and to the silence of the Egyptian records with respect 
to the Noachian flood." 

It should be added, that the author of the opinion 
to which the above remarks relate believes “the usual 
interpretation of Ararat” to have “no authority what- 
ever.” We admit that the Bible does not anywhere 
distinctly indicate the position of that country; and 
hence many learned men have differed very widely 
respecting it: while one, whoso opinion has occasioned 
this notice, holds it to have beew somewhere on the 
eastom border of Lower Egypt, others have flxed upon 
various localities in regions extending from Asia Minor 
to Northern India; and, according .to the Samaritan 
PeQtateu^, it was in Ceylon ! Certainly, then, the 
opinion which points to the eastern frxmtier of Lower 
Egypt is not the most improbable. But, for ourselves, 
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we can hardly doubt that the name “Ararat” applies 
to a part (or perhaps the whole) of Armenia, which is 
said to be still so called by its inhabitants in their own 
language. 


6 . 

(Page 102). 

“Natural history has produced various changes in 
current interpretations of the Bible, and is destined in 
all probability to affect exegesis in a still more salutary 
way hereafter. Thus it has taught us to see that all 
animals in every part of the globe could not have been 
shut up in the ark. The number of distinct species to 
which mammalia, reptiles, insects, and animalcules can 
be reduced by the greatest possible contraction, renders 
it utterly impossible. The ark was not spacious enough 
to contain pairs and septuples of all the animals now 
existing on the face of the oarih. Besides, animals have 
their appropriated regions to which they are adapted by 
nature, and cannot live in others. When, therefore, it 
is considered that above a thousand species of existing 
mammalia are known, more than five thousand of birds, 
more than two thousand of reptiles; of insects an immense 
n umb er, more, certainly, than one hundred thousand; 
of animalcules countless millions ; and that aU hare con- 
genial climates; the impossibility- of the ark holding 
them is obvious. Hence the language of the narrative 
must be restricted. The newly-created animals of 
regfion which was the cradle of the human race {[or rather 
(we would say) of that region arhich was to be over- 
spread by the Flood] were alone brought into the ark 
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and preserved.” (“The Text of the Old Testament con- 
sidered ; ” etc. : by Samuel Davidson, D.D., p. 358.) 

The great authority of Cuvier has often been adduced 
as favouring the opinion of the universality of the Deluge. 
“ * I agree with MM. Deluc and Dolomieu in thinking,’ 
we find him saying, in his widely-famed Theory of the 
Earth, ‘ that if anything in geology be established, it is, 
that the surface of our globe has undergone a great and 
sudden revolution, the date of which cannot be referred 
to a much earlier period than five or six thousand years 
ago.’ But from the same celebrated work we learn 
that Cuvier held that this sudden catastrophe — occasioned, 
as he supposed, by an elevation of the sea-bottom and 
a submergence of the previously existing land, — had not 

been universal In referring to the marked 

peculiarities of the Mongolian race, so very distinct from 
the Caucasian, he merely intimates, that he was ‘ tempted 
to believe their ancestors and ours had escaped tiie great 
catastrophe on different sides ; ’ but in dwelling on the 
still more marked peculiarities of the Negroes, we find 
him explicitly stating, that 'all their characters clearly 
show, that they had escaped from the overwhelming deluge 
at another point than the Caucasian and Altaic races; 
from which they had been separated,’ he adds, 'for a 
long time previous to the occxirrence of that event.’ ” 
(Hugh Miller’s “Testimony of the Hocks,” pp. 310 and 
311: a work presenting evidence and arguments far 
more than sufficient to satisfy every impartial mind that 
the Noachian Deluge was not universal with respect to 
the earth, though its author held it to have been universal 
with respect to mankind, except those that were saved 
in the ark.) 
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7 . 

(Page 110.) 

The identity of the appellations “ Boni-l-Kenz ” (or 
“the Sons of the Kenz”) and “Kunuz” has been re- 
marked upon by De Sacy (in his “ Chrestomathie Arabo,” 
vol. ii. p. 28, 2nd ed.); “Kunuz,” as he has observed, 
being plural of “ Kenz j ” and the identity is confirmed 
by the fact that the principal seat of the Kunuz in the 
present day (the district of Aswan) was the principal 
seat of the Beni-l-Kenz in former times. He also cites 
an Arabian historian as asserting that the Beni-l-Kcnz 
derived their origin ftom Rabi’ah, which was an Arab 
tribe : but the truth is, that Arabs of the tribe of Babl’ah 
intermarried with families of the Beja, or Buja, and thus pro- 
duced the race called “ Beni-l-Kenz.” Por the fact of the 
intermarrying here mentioned, we have historical au- 
thority (see Burckhardt’s “ Travels in Nubia, ” pp. 509 
and 510) ; and the physical characteristics of the modem 
Kunuz plainly show that they very largely partake of 
aboriginal AMcan blood. It would seem to bo not im- 
probable that the appellation “ Beni-l-Kenz ” might have 
been derived from “ Kens,” which is found upon ancient 
Egyptian monuments as a name of Nubia or the Nubians ; 
but according to Arabian historians, it is from “ Kenz- 
ed-Dauleh ” (“ the Treasure of the State ”), a common 
honorary surname of several of the early chiefs of the 
people to whom it is applied. 

8 . 

(Page 136.) 

We have not overlooked the explorations recently 
prosecuted, during several years, by direction of Mr. 
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Leonard Homer, to disoover the general depth of the 
allavium of Egypt, and, by calculationB founded upon 
its secular rate of increase, supposed to be approzi- 
matively known, to connect geological and historical time. 

In a boring of the soil near the colossal statue at 
Ifemphis, from the depth of thirty-nine feet helow the 
ewrfaee, wholly through true Nile-sediment, the instru- 
ment brought up a piece of pottwy : whence it has been 
inferred that man existed in Egypt 11,517 years before 
the Christian era; and not merely existed, but had so 
far advanced towards civilization as to know and practise 
the art of forming vessels of clay and hardening them 
by fire. 

It was our intention to have shown that this inference 
has been drawn from data extremely uncertain; but 
our doing so has been rendered needless by some remarks 
in the “Quarterly Review,” Ho. 210, pp. 418-421. It is 
almost enough to notice one 'source of error in Mr. Homer’s 
calculations. He says, 

“In every situation where the experiment is made, 
we must have a fixed point in time to start frnm, viz., 
the known age of a monument whose foundation rests 
upon Nile-sediment, and upon whose sides it has accumu- 
lated by subsequent inundations. If there have been 
no local causes to disturb the probability that the sediment 
above and below the foundation has accumulated at the 
same rate, we divide the amount above the foundation 
by the number of centuries known to have elapsed from 
the erection of the monument to the present time, and 
then apply the same chronometric scale to the greatest 
ascertained depth of sediment below the foundation.” 

This rule involves the supposition that the ancient 
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Egyptians were so absurdly inconsiderate as to found 
the monument on a spot abore which the annual inun- 
dation must have risen several feet. Undoubtedly ex- 
perience taught them to place it upon an elevation, which, 
in the midst of an alluvial plain, was probably formed 
of the adjacent compact soil. After the lapse of several 
centuries, they may have found it necessary to surroimd 
it by walls or embankments to preserve it from the 
inundation; or the continual raising of the site of the 
surrounding dwellings may have served for this purpose. 
See what Herodotus says (in Book II. chapter 138) 
respecting the tem|)le and town of Bubastis; his de- 
scription of which is confirmed by existing remains. 

Other circumstances affecting the inference drawn from 
the “piece of pottery,” such as changes in the course 
of the Nile, fissures of very great and unascertained depth 
in the parched soil, the former existence of innumerable 
wells or pits (few of them, wo may observe, less than 
twenty-five feet in depth, and many of them much more,) 
from which water was raised by means of earthen pots, 
and the discovery of fragments of burnt brich (a material 
not known to have been used in Egypt before the Homan 
domination) between the fortieth and fiftieth foot from 
the surface, — ^Mr. Homer even mentions pieces found at 
the depths of fifty-nine and seventy-two feet, — have 
been pointed out in the remarks in the “Quarterly Heview” 
to which we have referred. Mr. Homer’s researches 
have established nothing more than the fact that the 
depth of the alluvium is sufficiently great to show that 
Egypt must have been habitable by man some thousands 
of years before the date commonly asfdgned to the crea- 
tion of Adam. 
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9 . 

(P^o 225.) 

The opinion that man was originally in that condition 
which is generally termed a state of nature is now com- 
monly asserted to he unphilosophical and exploded. But 
it cannot be justly pronounced unphilosophical, since it has 
been held by many of the greatest minds of ancient and of 
modem times: nor can it with tmth be said to be ex- 
ploded, when we find such a man as the author of 

Cosmos ” unable to satisfy himself that it is false. 
“We will not,” says this profound investigator of nature, 
“attempt to decide the question whether the races which 
we at present term savage are all in a condition of original 
wildness, or whether, as the stmeture of their languages 
often allows of our conjecturing, many among them may 
not be tribes that have degenerated into a wild state, 
remaining as the scattered fragments saved from the 
wreck of a civilization that was early lost. A more intimate 
acquaintance with these so-called children of nature re- 
veals no traces of that superiority of knowledge regarding 
terrestrial forces, which a love of the marvellous has 
led men to ascribe to these mde nations.” (Otto’s Trans- 
lation, vol. ii. p. 477.) We believe that the higher kinds 
of nature- worship that obtained in Ancient Egypt, India, 
Greece, and other countries, mainly originated from at- 
tempts to found philosophical systems upon the fetishism 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of those countries. 

10 . 

(Page 271.) 

In a lecture delivered by Sir Henry BawEnson, on 
the 8th of August, 1856, before the British Association 
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for the Adranoement of Science, on recent discoveries 
in Assyria and Babylonia, and on the results of Cuneiform 
research, soipe opinions expressed in the first edition 
of this work have been very remarkably confirmed, as 
will be shown by the following extracts from a report 
of that lecture in the Athenmum, No. 1503. 

“ It was found that Cuneiform writing, closely allied 
to hieroglyphic expression, had been first introduced 
into Chaldsoa by a Hamite race cognate with the Egyp- 
tians; that the primitive Cuneiform characters were, in 
fact, like the hieroglyphs, mere pictures of natural objects, 
which, when used alphabetically, possessed a value cor- 
responding with the name of the object represented. As 
the primitive race was composed of many tribes, each 
possessing its own vocabulary, each natural object had 
many names, and each character had many values. This 
confusion, embarrassing enough from the outset, was in- 
creased in after times, when the Semitic Assyrians adopted 
the old Hamite system of writing ; for the characters 
then not only retained their former values, derived from 
the polyglott vocabulary of the primitive race, but new 
values were also assigned to them, corresponding with 
synonyms in the Assyria language. The discovery 
that there thus existed a copious admixture, in the As- 
sjrrian system of writing, of the old Hamite element, 
which the Lecturer had announced at Oxford last De- 
cember, had been of the most essential value, not only 
in resolving difficulties both of edphabetical expression 
and of etymology in the inscriptions of Nineveh, but also 
in pointing the way to an investigation of those far more 
ancient and more interesting records belonging to the pri- 
mitive race which were written in the old Hamite tongue.” 
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Some fatthor ob^errationa (one of which was the 
statement that “ the science of Assyria even to the latest 
times appeared to liave been recorded in the old Hamite 
lemguage, which the Lecturer, for the sake of convenience, 
denominated the Chaldee,”) were followed by a notice of 
“the most important historical discoveries that had re- 
sulted from the study of the Inscriptions. These dis- 
coveries were classed under three chronological heads : 
the Chaldsean period, the Assyrian period, and the 
Babylonian period. The Chaldsean period extended from 
the earliest dawn of histoiy to the institution of a 
Semitic Empire on the Tigris in the thirteenth cen- 
tury B.c. There wore many traces in the Inscriptions 
of a tradition that the first colonists had come from 
ASthiopia under the leading of a hero, who answered 
to the Nimrod of Scripture, and who was deified in the 
country as Normal , — an explanation being thus afforded of 
the Biblical ethnic scheme which described Nimrod as the 
son of Cush, who again was the brother of Mizraim. 
This Nergal was the God of * the Chase ’ and tho God 
of ‘War,’ and was ftirther regarded as a real historic 
personage, being invoked by the kings as their ‘ ancestor,’ 
‘ the founder of their race.’ He was depicted as a lion ; 
Nergal, indeed, signifying in primitive Chaldee ‘the 
great animal,’ and being applied to ‘a lion’ among 
beasts, as to ‘ a hero ’ among men, — and his other names, 
Nimrud and Aria, had the same, or nearly the same, 
signification. Aria was perhaps connected with the 
Greek ’Apij^, as Nerig, the Sabesan name for the planet 
Mars, was undoubtedly a contraction of Nergal , — and 
as Mirikh, [or rather, Mirrikh,"^ the old Arabic title 
for the same planet, preserved tho name of the country 
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{Mirul^, Gr. Meporj, for .Ethiopia,) from whence Nergal 
oame. It was Airther curious to observe that in all the 
geographical lists MiruJch and Makkm {Mepoff and 
MaKWTjf) were placed in juxtapositicm with JBitr and 
Akkad, in evident allusion to the line of the original 
immigration foom JBthiopia along the southern ^ores 
of Arabia to the mouth of the Euphrates. Nergal was 
especially worshipped at Cutha (a few miles N.E. of 
Babylon), this city being called by the Talmudists and 
the Arabs the city of Nimrud. Its ancient Chaldee name 
was Tiggaka, answering to the Digha of Pliny and the 

Av)fova of Ptolemy 

'‘A nominal list was exhibited of fifteen kings be- 
longing to the primitive Chaldsean race, and there wore 
perhaps an equal number of royal names, as yet doubt- 
fully or imperfectly read. This line of kings began to 
reign probably in the 23rd century b.c., and continued 
in power to the Idth century, when it gave way to the 
Semites, who established their seat of empire at Nineveh. 
A king Kudur of this line, who reigned about 1950 b.c., 
was pointed out as the probable representative of the 
Chedorlaomer of Scripture, his distinctive epithet being 
* the Bavager of the West,’ in apparent allusion to the 
famous Syrian campaign, in which, according to Genesis, 

ho was defeated by Abraham 

"The language in which all the early legends were 
written was of the Hamite fiamily, having been brought 
apparently from ABthiopia, through Arabia, by the pri- 
mitive colonists. Kany of the terms belonging to it 
were to be recognized in the Qedla, the most ancient, 
perhaps, of the African dialects now available for com- 
parison ; and there was also an evident sunilarity between 
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the Tocabulary of this tongue and that of the Arabic, 
where the latter differed from its sister languages of 
the Semitic family. There were, iiowever, a considerable 
number of verbal roots common to the Assyrian and 
primitive Chaldee, — an additional argument being thus 
furnished in favour of the theory advanced by Bunsen, 
Max Muller, and others, that Semitism was a mere 
development of an anterior Hamitism. The Lecturer, 
indeed, thought that through the primitive language of 
Chaldsea, we should be able to trace a connexion between 
the Semitic languages on tho one side, and the Arlan 
and Turanian languages on the other. Viewed according 
to philological rule, the Lecturer would certainly call 
the primitive Chaldee, Turanian -or Scythic ; yet a Semitic 
germ was to be detected jn, most of the verbal roots, 
while a great number of the nouns were Arian.” 

The exact agreement of several of the statements here 
made with opinions of our own, previously expressed, 
requires no comment: but we must offer some remarks 
upon Sir Henry Bawlinson’s inference respecting the 
proper place of the language called by him the “ primitive 
Chaldee,” in relation to other languages with which it 
is connected. 

He thinks that the primitive Chaldee (or {ke Cushitic 
language of Babylonia) furnishes “an additional argu- 
ment” “in favour of the theory advanced by Bmisen, 
Max Muller, and others, that Semitism was a mere 
development of an anterior Hamitism; ”«and that it 
may enable us “ to trace a connexion between the Semitic 
languages on the one mde, and the Arian and Turanian 
languages on the other.” Baron Bunsen, however, to 
maintain his theory, finds it necessary to assert, that 
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“ the emigration from Asia into Egypt is Ante-Noachian ’’ 
(“Outlines,” vol. i. p. 190), and to “demand for the 
jN'oachian period about ten millennia before our era, and 
for the beginning of our race another ten thousand 
years, or very little more ” (vol. ii. p. 12). Is Sir 
Henry BawHnson prepared to concede these conditions 
of Bunsen’s theory? If so, he must subscribe to the 
opinion that the portion of the Bible relating to the 
times anterior to Abraham is not historically true. Our 
own theory requires no such concession : for we hold that 
the descendants of Cush adopted an Ante-Scmitic dialect 
of Africa; afterwards, in Asia, mixing it with a Scythic, 
or some other Asiatic, dialect; and that Mizraim formed 
a new language, a mixture of the same or a similar 
African dialect with their own original Semitic tongue. 
That the language of the former should contain Semitic 
elements intermixed with African is what our theory 
would lead us to expect; considering their relationship 
to Shem, and the close prommity of their AMcan 
settlement to that of their brethren Mizraim. 
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